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Introduction 


Plato’s Theaetetus is one of the most discussed and controversial dialogues of 
the corpus. The many exegetical and theoretical problems to which it gives 
rise, the richness and variety of topics and arguments it contains, the theo- 
retical and literary “freshness” with which the issue of knowledge is so vari- 
ously and subtly discussed, the presence within it of methods, arguments and 
philosophical insights which appear astonishingly profitable for a modern 
and contemporary sensibility, the fascinating enigma of an evidently mature 
dialogue whose closing is aporetic and where the Forms are not mentioned (or 
maybe they are referred to indirectly, by allusion): these are only some of the 
many features that account for the extraordinary interest this dialogue — that 
was also so widely discussed in ancient times — continues to rouse in Platonic 
scholars as well as in contemporary philosophers working in fields such as 
epistemology, metaphysics, and the philosophy of mind. 

The dialogue has notoriously been a harsh battleground for the princi- 
pal controversy about the purported development of Plato’s philosophical 
work and has been read in radically different ways according to the different 
approaches taken towards Plato’s philosophy as a diachronic whole. On one 
view, the Theaetetus is seen as a masterpiece bearing witness to Plato’s late- 
stage abandonment of the theory of Forms that had been so central in the 
so-called Middle Period Dialogues; an opposing view sees it is as an ingenious 
and indirect way for showing - rather than saying — that any epistemological 
view which does not make substantial appeal to Forms is doomed to failure 
(hence the aporetic ending, calling to mind the Socrates, unacquainted with 
Forms, of the Early Dialogues). Of course, between — and even within — these 
diametrically opposed options there are many other more or less alternative 
readings of the dialogue, each with its own nuances. While this brief presenta- 
tion is not the place to dwell on a detailed taxonomy, examples include view- 
ing the Theaetetus as a merely polemical dialogue which refutes contemporary 
views on knowledge, or as a dialectical exercise performed as a kind of “open 
research’, or a path of inquiry only apparently aporetic but in need of comple- 
tion on the part of the reader, or as a retrospective tribute paid to the master, 
Socrates, as “midwife” of Platonism. 

As the title makes plain, this book offers new explorations of the principal 
themes and issues of the dialogue, and aims at making available for scholars of 
Plato and of ancient philosophy in general, as well as for the non-professional 
reader, an updated perspective on these themes by established scholars whose 
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recent research projects have focused in depth on Plato and in particular 
on the Theaetetus. 

This editorial project comes from afar and originates from an interna- 
tional Conference on Plato’s Theaetetus held in Alghero (Sardinia, Italy) in 
September 2019. Certain papers included in the book are by scholars who 
spoke at the Conference, many others have been submitted by international 
Plato scholars who kindly agree to participate in this collective project aimed 
at providing substantial advancements in the research on the Theaetetus (and 
on its Wirkungsgheschichte). 

The book is divided into six thematic Sections and follows approximately — 
though not precisely — the order of appearance of the “issues”, arguments or 
themes in the dialogue. The first Section focuses on the general meaning and 
role of the dialogue as well as on some of its general features, rather than on 
specific topics within it. The second Section is dedicated to Plato’s treatment of 
Protagoras’ epistemological relativism and of the Flux Ontology which is taken 
to support it (the so-called “Secret Doctrine”), both of which are discussed 
in the first part of the dialogue (dealing with the hypothesis that Knowledge 
is Perception). The third Section explores the complex relationship between 
philosophy (and maieutics as a tool for cooperative philosophical inquiry) on 
the one side, and sophistry on the other side. The fourth Section considers the 
second part of the dialogue (which discusses the hypothesis that Knowledge 
is True Opinion) and its two contributions offer a deep philosophical under- 
standing of the well-known images through which Socrates (Plato) character- 
izes the soul as a cognitive subject capable of finding itself in mistaken or false 
mental states, namely, the so-called Wax-Block Analogy and the Aviary Analogy, 
respectively. The fifth Section covers both the second part of the dialogue and 
the third part, which tests the hypothesis that Knowledge is True Opinion with 
Logos (and the so-called “Dream Theory” associated to it). The papers in this 
Section, respectively: carefully examine the puzzle of false belief according 
to its epistemological and ontological aspects; inquire as to the multifaceted 
relation between opinion and knowledge; and provide a detailed account of 
the “elemental” ontology involved in the so-called “Dream Theory’, ie. in con- 
nection with the last major hypothesis critically treated in the Theaetetus. The 
sixth Section concerns specific but relevant ways in which the seeds sown by 
Plato’s Theaetetus generated later developments in philosophical thought: the 
selected instances thereof include the Ancient (an analysis of Aristotle's rel- 
evant cognitive lexicon — doxa, epistemé and their cognates — in comparison 
with the very same notions in Plato’s Theaetetus), the Late Ancient (a survey on 
the Late Neoplatonist readings of the famous “theological” passage contained 
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in the so-called “Digression”), and the Modern (Berkeley’s use of Plato’s episte- 
mology, including the insights contained in his Theaetetus). 

Gail Fine’s paper (Themes in the Theaetetus) opens the book and brilliantly 
introduces the main issues of the dialogue. The introductory nature of her 
paper makes it especially useful for non-experts, but not only. In fact, it is a 
systematic and critical exploration of the three main answers to the question 
about what knowledge is: perception (KP), true belief (KTB), or true belief 
with logos (KTBL). First, Fine discusses KP and also assesses its inferential rela- 
tions with the other two views to which it is associated by Socrates, namely, 
the Protagorean “Measure-Doctrine” («man is the measure of all things ...»: P) 
and the putatively Heraclitean “Flux Ontology” («everything is becoming ...»: 
H). Fine defends an infallibilist reading of the Measure Doctrine (each appear- 
ance is true simpliciter) against a relativist reading (each appearance is true-for- 
S, ie. for the subject who enjoys the appearance). She briefly shows that the 
first reading explains more clearly how the Heraclitean Flux Ontology could 
support the Measure Doctrine and, mediately, KP itself. She also argues that 
the polemical target of the “Self-refutation Argument” (169e-171d: if MD, ice. 
if every appearance is true, then the very appearance that MD is false will be 
also true: see infra) is infallibilism rather than relativism. Fine sketchy recon- 
structs the refutation(s) of H (Flux Ontology), as well as the final refutation 
of KP through the introduction of the soul as a cognitive central power. This 
power takes in information through the senses, without itself being a sense, 
insofar as it cognizes and grasps common features (Aoina) such as being, which 
is not perceivable (it is not a “proper object” of any of the five senses) but 
needs to be grasped in order to get in touch with truth, i.e. to genuinely know. 
She then overviews the aporetic treatment of false belief and the two models 
of mind that emerge through this treatment (the Wax-Block Model and the 
Aviary Model, for both of which see infra). The refutation by counterexample 
of the second major thesis of the dialogue, knowledge as true belief (KTB), is 
then taken into consideration: some judges could well “truly” judge someone 
as being guilty without having sufficient evidence of their guilt, so without 
knowledge of it. Therefore, true belief appears to be necessary, but not suf- 
ficient, for knowledge. Finally, the third thesis is critically explored, for which 
knowledge is true belief with an “account” (logos: KTBL). First, Fine presents the 
“Dream Theory’, and Socrates’s criticism of it. According to the Dream Theory, 
complexes are knowable insofar as they are made up of elements that cannot 
actually be known but only perceived, and accounts of the complexes are to be 
given in terms of their elements: but if a complex is a “whole” which is differ- 
ent from the sum of its parts, it is a “new unity” with no parts, so ex hypothesi it 
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cannot be known; instead, if the complex is just the sum of its parts, we would 
oddly know a sum of parts we do not know. By following the expositional order 
of the dialogue, Fine then focuses on the accounts of logos which could be 
included in a good definition of knowledge as «true belief with logos». After 
ruling out the option of logos as “uttered speech” for obvious reasons, Socrates 
criticizes the second option of logos (of X) as a list of the elements (of X), on 
the following grounds: it is possible to list the elements of X (e.g. the syllables 
of a word) without being able to recognize a given element (e.g. a syllable) 
in other complexes (e.g. other words). In Fine’s view — a view she develops in 
detail elsewhere — this criticism would “negatively” suggest that Plato holds an 
«inter-relation model of knowledge», for which knowing a complex involves 
not only grasping its elements but also possessing the “holistic” ability to grasp 
the relations of these elements with other complexes in which the very ele- 
ments figure or may figure. The third option for the meaning of logos within 
KBTL is: logos as knowledge of a distinctive feature of the object. It is also 
rejected by Socrates as involving circularity: how are we to distinguish knowl- 
edge of such a difference from mere true belief about it? Fine suggests that the 
circularity could be removed within the inter-relational model of knowledge, 
through substituting “knowledge of the difference” with «ability to mention 
the difference and its place into the whole of which it is a part, when asked»: 
a fascinating proposal, though it goes far beyond what is explicitly stated into 
the dialogue. 

In his paper (The Structure and Role of the Theaetetus in the Platonic Project), 
Maurizio Migliori addresses the basic question of what place and meaning the 
Theaetetus occupies within Plato’s ceuvre. He starts by critically assessing the 
Platonic conception of written (philosophical) communication as it emerges 
firstly from the loci cassici on the matter, such as the Phaedrus and the Seventh 
Letter, and highlights Plato’s “written game” — a serious one, made out of hints, 
provocations, tricks, and deliberate omissions which shape a “subtext” — as the 
principal characteristic of the philosopher. On this basis, Migliori considers 
the sequence of Platonic dialogues as a whole “protrectic” progression from 
simpler to more complex contents, and also notes that such a sequence roughly 
coincides with the chronological order established by the most authorita- 
tive stylometric researches, i.e. from a group of simple introductory texts for 
“young” readers (the Early, “Socratic” dialogues), to some more refined and 
theoretically more engaging dialogues based on Ideas, to the highly technical 
dialectical dialogues, culminating with the last ones, which include extremely 
complex “games” and hint at crucial metaphysical and cosmological themes. 
Now, concerning the Theaetetus — which Migliori takes as an introduction 
to the trilogy, Sophist-Statesman-Philosopher (the last of which was never 
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written) — Plato gives us a reading order by (exceptionally) referring to his own 
dialogues and in so doing forces us to ask ourselves why the Theaetetus has 
such a “strange place’, coming as it does in the middle of a group of “dialecti- 
cal” dialogues. Though it deals neither with the Ideas nor with the “stability” 
of the Eleatic Being, it is preceded by the Parmenides (that refers to it), and 
thus by the elderly Parmenides’s complex dialectical exercise about certain 
questions, including the Ideas; and it is followed by two dialogues (Sophist 
and Statesman) in which a philosopher from Elea makes dialectical arguments 
about a conclusion which is left unwritten. The silence which Plato hitherto 
maintained about Eleatics (an omission which, in itself, carries an eloquent 
subtext) is broken; at this level of depth and complexity there is need of a 
Zenonian dialectic reoriented toward a metaphysical perspective that is no 
longer the one espoused by Parmenides. In the Sophist the Elea Stranger con- 
tinues Socrates’ inquiry in the Theaetetus, now concerning philosophy rather 
than epistéme, whilst in the Theaetetus the discussion of the Eleatic school was 
referred to only to be deliberately postponed (this also sheds light on the failure 
of Theaetetus’ inquiry). The aporetic ending, anyway, is not a negative conclu- 
sion: Theaetetus is no longer pregnant, is aware that a radical change of course 
is needed, and is in the right way to beget better babies; but this is all Socrates 
can do — only a new metaphysics will bring us beyond what his art, which is 
not the proper dialectical knowledge, can accomplish. By analysing the main 
readings of the dialogue using Sedley’s compatibilist attitude, Migliori finds in 
the Theaetetus what he calls a “multifocal approach”: the different perspectives 
through which one can read the work are legitimated by Plato’s game of writ- 
ing, through which he intentionally invites to a multi-layered reading of what 
he writes and what he omits. 

Vasilis Politis (Is Plato's Theaetetus an Exercise in Epistemology? A Granite 
Epitaph Erected Also on the Strength of the Parmenides) also focuses on the 
general meaning of the dialogue, especially in the light of some passages of 
the Parmenides. His highly provocative and brilliantly argued thesis is that, 
contrary to a widespread hermeneutic prejudice weighing down the research 
of the last half century (especially the Anglo-Saxon interpretive tradition), 
the dialogue does not address an epistemological question, at least if we take 
epistemology to be a subject distinct from metaphysics: indeed the tradition 
of scholarly research that he criticizes assumes that the Theaetetus does not 
primarily concern the objects of thought but only how we come to know them 
and, most importantly, how we come to apply the correlative “concepts” to sen- 
sible things. Relying first on a passage from Parmenides (132b8—c8) in which 
it is argued that it is impossible to consider a given “thought” or “content” 
(noéma) without considering its object (nooumenon) — an object that must be 
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a non-empirical one — Politis shows that taking Theaetetus’s koina (184-186) as 
“concepts”, rather than as objects of the intellect (which does not entail that 
they must be Forms), is a potentially misleading and anachronistic forcing of 
the words. He shows that, more generally, the “revisionist” view of Plato’s work, 
according to which at some point he would have abandoned the Forms and 
a metaphysics-based philosophy, is in serious trouble, especially as it relies 
strongly on the very same Parmenides, together with the (chronologically 
close) Theaetetus, as a document demonstrating this alleged turn. According 
to Politis’ reconstruction of a line of argument developed through the course 
of the Parmenides, in this work Plato commits to there being three “ontologi- 
cal” general conditions for thought: the latter must be a) of something that is; 
b) of something complex and structured (for example, an item belonging to 
another); but also c) of something that is one, with an essence which cannot be 
perceived through the senses. Politis argues that it is legitimate to project such 
theoretical achievements onto the Theaetetus’ query, such as to challenge the 
epistemological reading of it. Finally, the question addressed in the Theaetetus, 
“What is epistemeé?”, is as metaphysical as any other ti esti question — in the end, 
it is about the nature of something, and of something whose nature cannot be 
grasped without also grasping the nature of its proper relatum, the known and 
the knowable reality. 

Sophie-Grace Chappellin her paper (Republics of Conversation: The Normativ- 
ity of Talk in Plato up to the Theaetetus) starts froma theoretical suggestion: there 
is a normative dimension intrinsic to verbal communication — constitutive of 
talk as such — that transcends the physical/biological/mechanical laws govern- 
ing war and violence-based conflicts, and is made up from standards according 
to which one thing counts as “success” and another as “failure”; such “laws” 
are essentially fragile insofar as, unlike the laws of nature, they can be broken 
at any time. Pragmatic (but universal) rules of communicative cooperation — 
such as those theorized by philosophers like Grice and Austin — can be read 
as containing an ethical meaning, as suggested by Apel and Habermas’s idea 
of a Diskursethik, or by the philosophies of Recognition developed within the 
paradigm of the “Critical Theory”. Chappell submits that Plato, too — at least in 
the Early and Middle period — has a similar conception of “conversational nor- 
mativity”, and that the Theaetetus is an example of such a fundamental insight. 
By considering certain passages from Apology, Euthydemus and the Theaete- 
tus, she draws attention to various ethically sensitive norms of conversations 
suggested by Socrates and generally presupposed to belong to the Socratic 
elenchus. The underlying optimistic idea is that following these norms — that 
have as much an ethical core as an epistemological meaning, since they allow 
for a fully deployed rationality through “honest” and just cooperation — would 
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inevitably produce a convergence on the truth. In this regard, Chappell com- 
pares and contrasts two somehow specular and chronologically close dia- 
logues, Euthydemus and Meno: the latter both theorizes (with the idea that true 
belief must be accompanied or “bound” by a logos) and exemplifies (the slave 
who “learns” a piece of geometry) the convergence on the truth as enabled by 
satisfaction of the conversational normativity; the former shows e contrario 
how the virtual convergence on truth can be frustrated by a norm-breaking 
and non-cooperative (eristic) mode of conversation. In any case, there is a 
sort of parabola in Plato’s work diachronically considered: we move from a) 
the moderate optimism of the “Socratic” dialogues, in which conversation is 
“negatively convergent” on the outcome that the interlocutors do not know 
so much about what X is and, in the event, come to learn a lot about what 
X is not; then b) we reach the much more ambitious idea implicit in mature 
dialogues such as Meno, Republic, Symposium, Phaedo, in which conversa- 
tion seems to exhibit a “unique rational convergence’ as it is able not only to 
rule out certain results, but also univocally to select the right ones (though 
Chappell also shows in depth the reciprocal inconsistency between the ways 
in which the purported rational convergence is conceived of in these four 
dialogues); however, c) the Republic also contains explicit signs of the “crisis” 
of such an optimistic, ethical and epistemic ideal of a purely norms-driven, 
unique and necessarily determined content: indeed, the very political model 
of a thoroughly rational Republic ultimately shows itself to be only possible, 
a possible dream (506b-—507a). Such a loss of confidence in a positive dialec- 
tic flowing purely from conversational justice would also characterize our 
Theaetetus and would account for his aporetic outcome much better than some 
purported about-face embodying a doctrinal change about the existence of the 
Forms. In the last part of her paper, Chappell makes some theoretical sugges- 
tions about how we should treasure Plato’s parabola: the failure of an idea of 
conversational convergence on a purely objective truth does not mean that we 
should embrace a subjectivist irrationalism, nor sink into management of our 
conflicts by means of violence. Conversation, innervated with normativity as it 
is, can still ground civilization and possibly shape many coexisting “conversa- 
tional republics’, in a pluralistic world in which a “truth without convergence” 
may hopefully guarantee relationships that, if precarious, are rational and not 
driven exclusively by the need for domination. 

Ugo Zilioli's paper (Protagoras’ Secrete Doctrine: Relativism, Indeterminacy, 
Ineffability) opens the second Section of the book — concerning Plato’s criti- 
cal assessment of Protagoras’ ontological and epistemological relativism in the 
Theaetetus — and analyses in depth the philosophical meaning of the so-called 
“Secret Doctrine” (SD) which Socrates hypothetically attributes to Protagoras. 
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Such a doctrine, that represents the ontological side of Protagoras’ relativ- 
ism, is exposed and discussed in a core section of the first part of the dialogue 
(152a-157c), on which the paper is focused. The Secret Doctrine is supposed 
to ontologically ground the homo-mensura doctrine (or Measure Doctrine), 
that is in turn equated by Socrates with Theaetetus’ First Hypothesis that 
knowledge is perception. Zilioli first distinguishes two different theses within 
Socrates’ exposition of sD: the view that nothing is one thing in itself (“Strong 
Indeterminacy Thesis”), and the view that no (material) item is attributed a 
determinate secondary quality (“Mild Indeterminacy Thesis”); besides these 
two views — that Socrates often conflates through the discussion — also a 
semantic view is embodied into sD as a necessary consequence, i.e. the idea 
that you cannot truly refer to a determinate item or quality, to the effect that 
the very linkage between words and names which grounds language comes to 
be fatally threatened. Finally, a fourth thesis is added to sp: the Flux Doctrine, 
according to which nothing “is” but everything is always coming-to-be. While 
the above-mentioned semantic thesis depends on the two metaphysical the- 
ses (“Strong” and “Mild” Indeterminacy), these metaphysical indetermina- 
cies depend on the Flux doctrine (Flux > Strong- and Mild Indeterminacy > 
Semantic thesis). Zilioli successfully highlights the originality and philosophi- 
cal value of sp and challenges the received view according to which it would 
be refuted by Socrates-Plato together with the successive (purported) refuta- 
tion of Protagoras’ relativism (which sD was originally supposed to ground) at 
Theaet. 170-171; the Author individuates two different explanations, offered by 
Socrates, of how sD is meant to support Protagoras’ Measure Doctrine — under 
its epistemological declination, on which every appearance is true — a “Stage 
One” (153d8-154bi10) and a (more informative) “Stage Two” (156a3-157¢5): 
at Stage One, a theory of perception is ontologically grounded, according to 
which any perceived property comes to be only with the very encounter of a 
perceiver with an “object”, so that each perception is true because its content 
is peculiar to it as it temporarily exists because the perception of it comes into 
existence. Given the Strong Indeterminacy, the view gets even more radical 
insofar as the very perceiver is not “something in itself” but it is the perceiver it 
is only at the time of a correlative perception. The Stage Two better spells out 
the metaphysical status of the material object involved in the perceptual pro- 
cess, i.e. of the “object” of perception, and this new explanation is attributed 
to “subtler thinkers” who hold that “everything is change and there is nothing 
beside change” (Theaet. 156a5): perceived property and perception are “twins”, 
offspring-effects of a perceptual power (in the sense organ) and of a worldly 
causal power respectively; now there is no perceiving subject anymore, nor 
is there any perceived object but only temporarily and correlatively existing 
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(active and passive) powers. The radicalization of the Flux doctrine realized by 
Stage Two “erases” subjects and objects at a time and makes much more cogent 
the issue of semantic ineffability, as there are not even objects to refer to, i.e. 
there are no things to be named at all. Zilioli argues that sp is never refuted 
as such by Plato who — according to what after Burnyeat is usually referred to 
as “Reading A’, and against Burnyeat’s own view on the matter — would take 
it as a viable metaphysical and epistemological theory concerning the per- 
ceptual world, even if he refutes the view that perceptual episodes could ever 
count as knowledge. 

Diego Zucca (Plato, Theaetetus 169e8-171c7: The Self-Refutation Argument 
and What Protagoras Is Right About) offers a detailed reconstruction of the so- 
called Self-Refutation Argument against Protagoras’ “Measure Doctrine” (MD), 
interpreted by the Theaetetus’ Socrates as an epistemological omnialethism — 
such that every appearance is true (for the subject who has it) — and supported 
in turn by a Flux Ontology (the “Secret Doctrine’, sD: see supra) according to 
which nothing is stable and everything is becoming (in relation to everything 
else), and that also fits well with the sensist First Hypothesis of the dialogue for 
which “Knowledge is Perception” (KP). The reconstruction evaluates the struc- 
tural relations between KP, MD and sD and takes a stand regarding the basic 
controversy of this much-debated part of the dialogue: for example, whether 
the refuted Measure Doctrine is better characterized here as “Infallibilism” or 
as “Relativism”; whether the argument works or is an ignoratio elenchi insofar 
as it refutes the thesis that all appearances/beliefs are true simpliciter rather 
than the (Protagorean) thesis that all appearances/beliefs are true for those 
who have them (the so-called “qualifiers” ); whether the nature of the argument 
is logical, dialectical, or mainly rhetorical. Of course, all these issues are deeply 
interwoven, and a unitary reading is proposed according to which the text is 
one over-arching argument, articulated into a complex and refined sequence 
of sub-arguments, whose multi-layered inferential relations are carefully made 
explicit and argued for vis-a-vis the main textual problems that make these 
passages so challenging for the interpreter. The argument works and is not an 
ignoratio elenchi; it involves a logical as well as a dialectical and a rhetorical 
dimension, but also — so Zucca argues — a phenomenological one, insofar as the 
reader is ultimately asked to virtually endorse Protagoras’ doctrine and con- 
sequently to “live” a logico-dialectical conflict “from inside’, and hence to be 
urged to go beyond Protagoras’ view by immanent criticism and phenomeno- 
logically, so to speak. The interpretation of the whole argument is tendentially 
“ecumenic’, as it shows that the oscillations it seems to involve (e.g. between 
different purported polemical targets, Infallibilism or Relativism, Global 
Relativism or “Qualified” relativism, and so on) are a) deliberately suggested to 
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the reader by Plato himself, and b) attributed by Plato to Protagoras as neces- 
sary oscillations that his view is forced to make (in a sort of loop) and which 
go beyond his original intentions. Moreover, the Self-Refutation Argument is 
shown to have such a structure that the reader is led to look back, project the 
new information onto the “old” steps and re-read those steps in a different way, 
in accordance with a rhetorically elegant — but also dialectically rigorous, and 
“phenomenologically” efficacious — argumentative strategy. 

Zina Giannoupolou’s paper — Socratic Midwifery and Noble Sophistry: An 
Intertextual Reading — aims to shed light on Theaetetus’ characterization 
of Socrates’ Midwifery through a fine-grained, systematic comparison of 
Midwifery with the so-called “Noble Sophistry” referred to in the Sophist. First, 
the sixth definition of the sophist in the Sophist (i.e. the Noble Sophistry) is 
carefully analysed in its essential distinctive features, as an art of 1) cleansing 
the soul of those who suffer from “doxosophy” (= who wrongly think they are 
saying something whereas in fact they are not saying anything); 2) curing them 
from doxosophy; 3) solving their doxastic conflicts through refutation; and 4) 
making them angry at themselves but calmer toward others, due to getting free 
from the false belief that they know what they in fact do not know. As scholars 
have noticed long since, such a sophistic refutation exhibits a striking similarity 
with Socratic refutation, so much so that an interpretive tradition straightfor- 
wardly identifies the Noble Sophistry with the Early Dialogues-Socratic elen- 
chus, a practice which on its own is essentially involved in the art of Midwifery 
as is depicted in the Theaetetus. Giannoupolou argues that the notion of 
Noble Sophistry is laden with a deliberate, fundamental ambiguity which can 
be solved by looking at Midwifery in the Theaetetus and by realizing in what 
respects Midwifery is similar to — and different from Noble Sophistry. Both 
remove “bad” psychic entities, free the subject from false beliefs and make him 
“gentler” as well as aware of his own ignorance. Although, the aim of Midwifery 
is more epistemological, that of the Noble Sophistry is more ethical, and the 
respective effects of each are thus also different: for example, whilst those 
people who are cured by the Noble Sophistry typically get angry at themselves, 
those who undergo Socrates’ Midwifery often get angry at Socrates, though this 
is not the case of Theaetetus, whose capacity at “giving birth” is quite excep- 
tional. Socrates as a midwife Anows whether the interlocutor’s soul is pregnant 
and makes him find new positive truths, though the Noble Sophist — who is 
not said to know whether the interlocutor is sick with “doxosophy” — has a 
“negative” effect of dissolving doxastic conflicts. Giannoupolou considers 
some passages in the Theaetetus that seem to refer to the Noble Sophistry, in 
particular the speech of Protagoras redivivus who, as a sort of advocate of the 
Noble Sophistry, accuses Socrates of (not-noble) sophistry, i.e. of producing 
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merely verbal refutations. The characterization of Socrates’ Midwifery some- 
times as a sort of Noble Sophistry and sometimes as “mere” sophistry seems to 
allude to the trial and the respective accusations against Socrates, a fact which, 
by the way, is perfectly in line with Giannopoulou’s reading of the Theaetetus 
as a “Second Apology” of Socrates, which she had previously outlined in her 
well-known book-length study (2013). Socrates seems to implicitly admit that 
his Midwifery may well look like Noble Sophistry (and even like ordinary soph- 
istry), if its method is isolated from its aim — by differentiating between truths 
and falsities — as well as by its divine underpinnings (Midwifery’s success 
needs divine assistance): but it must be ultimately set apart even from Noble 
Sophistry, despite their undeniable common features. 

Beatriz Bossi’s paper is entitled In What Sense Is the Philosopher Leader a 
“Stranger” in the City? Notes on the “Digression’” in Theaetetus (172c2-177¢5). Bossi 
offers a global interpretation of the “Digression” — an “extraordinary” speech by 
Socrates, significantly placed just at the centre of the Theaetetus (172a-177c). 
Bossi shows that its content is not incidental to the main subject of the dialogue 
but is central to the issue of the definition of knowledge. In Bossi’s view, the 
characterisation of the philosopher as oriented to the divine dimension and 
imitating God’s wisdom is a way of representing the epistemological search for 
measurable and objective natures. Knowledge of such natures ultimately coin- 
cides with wisdom itself, namely, with true and genuine virtue. The implicit 
polemical target would be a misleading representation of the Protagorean 
“sage” as the one who allegedly knows what is “useful” and “beneficial” for the 
City irrespectively of any objective value. In short, the Digression is a rebuff to 
the inconsistent version of relativism formerly discussed (166c9-167d5), advo- 
cated by Protagoras’ “half-followers”: there is no way to grasp what is beneficial 
and useful for a City without a genuine knowledge of objective natures, i.e. 
without radically transcending the Protagorean (and the “half-Protagorean’) 
conventionalist perspective. Socrates puts himself on the side of the mathe- 
matician Theodorus, against those who slavishly spend their lives in the law 
courts rather than freely inquiring into universal natures and «hitting upon 
that which is». The ascent to knowledge (a common feature to the Symposium, 
the Republic and the Phaedrus) first of all involves a departure from the “slav- 
ish” and conventional approach to life and to the “good” in the City. By the 
way, this approach was neatly embodied into the worldly and pusillanimous 
mentality of Socrates’ prosecutors. Although, the philosopher’s “escape from 
the City” needs to be carefully interpreted. It is a prior detachment from the 
evil and the fraudulent imitation of justice which typically permeate the civic 
environment. This detachment coincides with an ascent to the imitation of 
the divine paradigm, which make the philosopher become genuinely «just and 
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pious with wisdom» and this is anything but a way of being indifferent and 
careless about the City itself. On the contrary, such an achievement is of the 
greatest relevance from a practical, moral, and even a political point of view. 
Bossi also provides a fine-grained reading of the above-mentioned formula, in 
which the «wisdom» does not figure as a third virtue besides justice and piety 
but — as we also know from other dialogues such as Protagoras and Meno — asa 
cognitive but practically relevant condition whose very presence in the subject 
renders the other virtues «names of the same “gold”». Wisdom is the genuine 
source of virtue as such; without it, each putative virtue is only exterior and 
apparent. Through a comparative analysis of the occurrences of the formula 
«with wisdom» (pete Ppovyews) in Protagoras, Phaedo, Republic, Symposium 
and Laws Bossi successfully sheds new light on the speculative role of such a 
formula as a culminating point of the Digression in the Theaetetus. «Becoming 
like God» through wisdom, as far as it is possible for a human being, means get- 
ting as near as possible to the absolute, objective goodness, since God — rather 
than this or that individual subject or individual City — is the «measure of all 
things» (cf. Laws 716c1—d3), the Intellect of the whole Cosmos, and the prin- 
ciple of each order, limit and measure. Cognition of these three, in fact, is what 
makes up genuine wisdom, and are thus the genuine virtues as well. 

In his paper, The Ontological Background of the Wax Block Model in Plato's 
Theaetetus, Francesco Aronadio analyses in depth the famous image of the cog- 
nitive soul as a Block of Wax, which represents one of the attempts to conciliate 
the second big hypothesis of the dialogue, that knowledge is (not perception, 
but true) opinion. A fundamental challenge involved in this new hypothesis is 
that of making logical room for falsity, for how can it ever be that a doxastic 
mental state is false but at the same time directed at something, about some- 
thing? Aronadio takes this image as a material metaphor whose basic novelty 
is a dynamic — rather than a static — approach to belief formation. The fail- 
ure of such a model - the (fallible) recognition of a perceived object through 
matching it with a previously formed mnestic trace — is generally thought to 
consist in that it only accounts for mistakes due to a “misalignment” between 
perception and thought, but cannot account for mistakes which are “purely 
conceptual” and do not involve perception (this is why the further option of 
the “Aviary Model” would follow). Aronadio challenges this received view and 
argues that the model fails for more general and “structural” reasons, depend- 
ing on an inadequate idea of “mediacy” involved in the model itself, ie. «a 
process whose mediated nature is articulated in a sequence of direct relation- 
ships» (the direct imprint of the perception on the wax, its direct retention 
in memory, its direct one-to-one matching with the new incoming percep- 
tion) and where knowledge and memory are straightforwardly identified. In 
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particular, the image — though metaphorical — presupposes an atomistic and 
rudimentarily empiricist view of thought in which dianoetic contents are 
quasi-corporeal, “paratactically” juxtaposed elements rather than being inte- 
grated and interconnected into a unified system. Similarly, the cognitive power 
of memory is constrained into an “exterior” and mechanically sequential tem- 
porality typical of singular sensible events, which “horizontally” follow one 
another. So, although it is true that the model does not work for conceptual 
mistakes in thought, this is not its only limit; in fact, its limitations are much 
more comprehensive and depend on a deeper inadequacy in grasping the 
holistic nature of our cognitive activity: in particular, any autonomy or “spon- 
taneity” of the soul in synthetizing multiplicity by interacting with perception, 
as well as in reprocessing the retained inputs, is missing, in favour of the idea 
of a merely passive reception; such a «friction between the materiality of the 
metaphor and the immateriality of the metaphorized soul» is then overcome 
by the introduction of koina as objects of a reasoning soul, now posited as 
the genuine, unified cognitive subject whose synthetic activity also precedes 
that of memory, rather than just following it. Finally, the Wax Block Model is 
unable to account for progress in knowledge, since it keeps within the limits of 
a mechanical matching between singular experienced tokens, whilst the uni- 
versal nature of knowledge can only be rooted in a “discrete” shift from tokens 
to types, this in turn involving the soul’s recollection process and an ontology 
of Forms (aspects which go beyond the Theaetetus). 

Emanuele Maff’s paper (The Soul as an Aviary: a Metaphorical and 
Metaphysical Reading) focuses on the further Theaetetus “step” of cognitive psy- 
chology, dealing once again with the puzzle of false belief — the Aviary Model. 
His fascinating reconstruction suggests a deliberate reference by Plato, in this 
part of the dialogue (together with the successive refutation of the Second 
Hypothesis on what knowledge is, i.e. the so-called “Jury’s passage”) to the doc- 
trine of recollection set out in the Meno. It goes without saying that Maffi’s 
view is more unitarian than revisionist about Plato’s epistemology, since Plato 
could not positively refer to doctrines he had already abandoned (revisionists 
like McDowell, on the contrary, suggest a self-critical reference to the Meno’s 
recollection). The aviary is first introduced to illustrate the difference between 
dispositional knowledge (retained in the soul's “cage”, which is compared to an 
aviary) and knowledge in exercise (having caught the right bird from one’s own 
soul-aviary). However, this difference, though fundamental, is not enough to 
make doxastic mistakes conceivable, provided that Socrates remains commit- 
ted to a sort of “All or nothing principle” according to which either you know 
(everything about) X or you do not know (anything about) X and tertiwm non 
datur (if you know the bird, X, how on earth could you mistake it for another 
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bird, Y?); thus, you cannot possess knowledge of X but fail to “have” this very 
knowledge in exercise, unless you do not really know X, i.e. unless you do 
not know ... what you know: the original paradox is still far from being over- 
come. Taking the Aviary Model as a way of hinting approvingly at the Meno’s 
Recollection, calls for an explanation of why the Theaetetus’ Socrates states 
that the soul-Aviary is “empty” when we are children (197e2-3). This explana- 
tion is provided by Maffi, who denies that such a Socratic addition has either 
an anti-innatist or an empiricist meaning, despite appearances to the contrary: 
the child is “empty” not ontologically but phenomenologically, just as is the 
slave in the Meno, who is presented as — and feels himself to be — absolutely 
ignorant in geometry, though his soul contains those universal notions and a 
priori laws which make him (seem to) “learn” geometry through the anamnestic 
experiment. Maffi also points out that elsewhere, for example in the Phaedo, 
the idea that knowledge draws on recollection is compatible with the idea that 
we know insofar as we possess the Forms in the soul because we have “learned” 
them (through detaching from the bodily dimension as much as possible): 
Phaedo’s possessed Forms would be Theaetetus’ possessed birds, Phaedo’s soul 
would be Theaetetus’ Aviary. But the if “possession” can be of a prenatal kind, 
and then the “having” could be our coming-to-know or anamnestically “recog- 
nize” through our lifetime unconsciously possessed contents, then the “having” 
should involve a gradual progression — that of the dialectic method (the direct 
vision of the Forms being possible only in our prenatal, disembodied grasp 
of them). However, this possibility is blocked by the above-mentioned “all or 
nothing principle’, which is why the Aviary model is doomed to failure: only 
the doctrine of Recollection would enable us to leave this principle behind 
and to account for false belief (as well as for learning and gradually coming- 
to-know), such that Plato’s silence on recollection in this passage concerning 
the Aviary Model would be intentional and philosophically eloquent. In his 
paper Maffi also provides support for his argument that the Aviary Model — 
together with the “Jury’s passage’, the so-called Digression, and also the Third 
Hypothesis about Knowledge as True Opinion with Logos — directly and inten- 
tionally recalls the Meno and, more generally, the onto-epistemic constella- 
tion of the Middle Period dialogues. Socrates’ guesswork, in the Meno, that an 
“account of the cause” (aitias logismos) may make true belief into knowledge is 
shown to be false in the third part of the Theaetetus, the sub-textual outcome 
of which — Maffi points out — is that /ogos may put our beliefs in a better and 
better position in terms of consistency and justification but will never make 
them into knowledge stricto sensu, i.e. into a direct grasp of Forms. This, inci- 
dentally, would be the same view as that contained in the Theaetetus’ “Jury 
passage” — no reasoning or weighing up of evidence will ever substitute direct 
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witnessing (read, a noetic insight of Forms), i-e., our human, discursive knowl- 
edge will forever remain “second-hand knowledge’. 

Francesco Fronterotta’s contribution (Two Remarks on False Opinion between 
Epistemology and Ontology in Theaetetus 187b-201c) also focuses on the cen- 
tral issue of false opinion. The author first rejects the “revisionist” — typically 
analytic — view which sees the dialogue as a witness to Plato’s self-criticism and 
abandonment of the doctrine of Forms: the Theaetetus’ silence about Forms 
would be better explained in “Cornfordian” (or “continental”) terms as a deliber- 
ate omission in order to indirectly show that no consistent definition of knowl- 
edge is possible without appealing to Forms. One basis for such an explanation, 
according to Fronterotta, is to be found in a passage of Parmenides (135b-c) 
which says that without forms «there would remain nothing on which to fix 
one’s thought», a passage which in turn needs to be understood philosophi- 
cally in light of the «greatest difficulty» about Forms raised some lines earlier, 
ie. the hypothesis that Forms and sensible particulars are totally separate. In 
this case, there would be a science of Forms, and a less valuable, less precise 
science concerning sensible things, independent of each other just as their 
respective ontological domains are supposed to be. Now, the Theaetetus would 
critically consider this hypothesis and the idea of a science of sensible things; 
this is why the First Hypothesis equates knowledge with perception, and why 
the Second and Third hypotheses also characterize knowledge as a kind of 
opinion but the contents provided as examples of these hypotheses only con- 
cern sensible things. The aporetic outcome would be an answer in the nega- 
tive to Parmenides’ hypothesis mentioned above — there cannot be a science of 
sensible things (conceived of as totally separate from the realm of Forms). The 
parallel with Parmenides is quite precise, as can be seen from two examples: 
the Theaetetus’ first “sensist” hypothesis (with its correlative Heraclitean Flux 
Ontology and Protagorean subjectivism) corresponds to Parmenides’ «Zeno’s 
logoi» (127e-130a), which give rise to contradictions insofar as they only con- 
sider the sensible being; likewise, the Theaetetus’ idea of koina existing in the 
soul roughly corresponds to Parmenides’ hypothesis (equally deficient) that 
Forms are noémata into the soul. On the question of the impossibility of false 
opinion Fronterotta stands out from most scholars who share the “Cornfordian” 
view on the dialogue: for him, the paradoxical outcome that false opinion is 
impossible would not be fallacious as such, indeed it would even be necessary 
in a world made up of sensible things. After quickly noting the five attempts 
to account for false opinion (opinion about “that which one does not know’, 
opinion about “that which is not’, allodoxia, the Wax Block Model, and the 
Aviary Model: 187b—201¢), the Author argues that «in a world inhabited only 
by sensible things perception of sensible things is either certainly true or does 
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not occur at all», and that if opinion is perception-based it follows as a mat- 
ter of course that there is no room for discriminating against an opinion as 
false (there is no “all-or-nothing” fallacy, nor a prejudicial “visual-perceptual 
epistemic model”: rather, these are legitimate and consistently arguable 
consequences of the very onto-epistemic framework Socrates is criticizing). 
Moreover, Socrates’ marginalization of intermediate states between knowing 
and ignoring, such as “forgetting” and “learning”, is an implicit invitation to 
go beyond the one-level onto-epistemology of the Theaetetus to the two-level 
approach of the Meno, Phaedo, and Phaedrus, where the doctrine of recollec- 
tion binds the soul’s knowledge to Forms. Indeed, it is the too narrow ontology 
of the Theaetetus that does not have room for such “transitional” states. Even in 
the “doxastic” Second and Third Hypotheses, the ultimate criterion of truth for 
opinions still depends on perception, which provides the (sensible) object of 
opinion, and perceptions are either “true” in themselves or they are not. Only 
by supposing a cognitive contact with Forms (which can well be partial and 
progressive, just as recollection can be) can we make sense of false opinions, 
as cases in which a subject does not perfectly know those Forms, such that he/ 
she falsely attributes one of them to this or that sensible object (provided by 
perception as a real “topic” for such attribution). 

Franco Trabattoni (Knowledge, Opinion, and Recollection in the Theaetetus) 
does not share the “Cornfordian” view of the dialogue, though he also rejects 
the “revisionist” view. Instead he considers the Theaetetus’ epistemological 
results as shared by Plato, at least to a certain extent. In his paper he challenges 
the received view on the Second (and Third) Hypothesis, according to which: 
a) the doxa these Hypotheses refer to is the opinion about sensible things, 
and b) this kind of opinion is essentially fallible for Plato so it can never be 
epistemé (= infallible knowledge), and this is the reason why both hypotheses/ 
definitions are ultimately doomed to failure. Instead, the central insight of the 
transition from perception to doxa is that it involves a transition to universal, 
stable and non-relative objects such as the koina Socrates introduces, and also 
a transition from a passive reception by to an active operation of the soul (doxa 
would mean, here, judgement through reasoning and inference). Trabattoni 
also considers the five attempts to account for false beliefs and focuses on the 
last one, ie. the one grounded on the Aviary Model. This Model apparently 
allows for an explanation of false opinion through distinguishing potential and 
actually exercised knowledge, but it only accounts for how a “purely intellec- 
tual” mistake could come about, without really accounting for how the corre- 
sponding opinion can be formed, because as soon as this “catching” the wrong 
bird becomes a present belief, the subject would be presently mistaken just 
about something he/she knows and because he/she knows it. Now, Trabattoni 
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inverts the standard way of reading this passage and interprets its real moral as 
follows: if not even the “highest” and “purest” mistake (an exclusively intellec- 
tual one, such as a wrong mathematical operation) can be accounted for, and 
the reason why this mistake looks impossible is the assumption that the object 
(the number) is known, we should conclude that knowledge — even knowledge 
of such abstract objects (“pure” and not contaminated by the interference of 
perceptual information) — is impossible, it is just not accessible to man. What 
remains to inquire is why the high standards of infallibility for knowledge can- 
not be satisfied, and what kind of “humbler” knowledge can be reached by 
human beings: the latter question, Trabattoni argues, is answered by the Third 
Hypothesis, which defines knowledge as true opinion with logos; this defini- 
tion would positively capture what human knowledge can be on the one hand, 
but on the other hand it would “fail” as a definition of knowledge purporting 
to meet those absolute standards which have already emerged as unattainable 
by man. The first question depends on the very standards, i.e. on grasping what 
knowledge is, and Plato would hint at this in the so-called “Jury passage”, where 
Socrates refutes the Second Hypothesis (knowledge as true opinion, 201a—c): a 
judge who examined a case of a crime and heard witnesses, would have a true 
opinion about the crime but no knowledge of it, insofar as he has not directly 
witnessed the crime; therefore, having a true opinion about something, even 
when supported by reasoning and rational weighting of available evidence, 
cannot suffice for having knowledge about it. Such refutation “negatively” 
entails the assumption that direct “vision” is knowledge, and that scholars 
have not given sufficient weight to this passage since they wrongly fail to read 
it as a metaphor, the sensible nature of the crime being like the sensible sea 
in the Phaedo’s analogy of a second navigation (and, by the way, the Phaedo’s 
logoi being the same as the Theaetetus’ doxa). In short, knowledge must be 
both infallible and universal; perception meets the first criterion (involving the 
actual presence of its object as directly perceived), but not the second; opinion 
as judgement we come to through reasoning meets the second criterion but 
not the first (it is neither direct nor infallible), but it is all we have; its regulative 
idea, so to speak, to which we must come as close as possible, is that of a direct 
intellectual “vision” of the universal, a condition we cannot attain and that 
can only be postulated in the past, as the doctrine of recollection does (and 
Trabattoni sees relevant allusions to this doctrine in the Theaetetus). 

With Naly Thaler’s contribution (The Theaetetus on Elements and Epistemeé) 
we finally come to the Third Hypothesis, i.e. the definition of knowledge as “true 
opinion with a logos” (201c8-d3). In particular, Thaler focuses on the notion of 
“element” (stoicheion) which is at work throughout the discussion in the Third 
Hypothesis: this hypothesis is associated by Socrates with the so-called “Dream 
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Theory’, by which things are made out of elements in such a way that being 
able to list the names of each element of a thing amounts to knowing the thing 
(this is the reading of “logos” as “account of the elements”). A puzzle of the 
Dream Theory is that if knowing X involves listing the constituents (a, b, c, n) 
of X, and provided that the constituents ex hypothesi are simple and have no 
constituents themselves, they cannot be known. Socrates refutes the theory as 
follows: either the complex is an “all”, ie. the mere sum of its parts so that it is 
identical to those parts, and it is not knowable just as its parts are not; or the 
complex is something other than its parts (a new “holistic” unit), and it is not 
knowable either insofar as it has no parts, being in fact a “simple” whole. Later 
on, Socrates takes letters and syllables as examples — respectively — of stoicheia 
and “wholes” (or “alls”) made out of them. When discussing the idea of logos 
as an account of elements through the syllables/letters example (201c8—d3), 
Socrates points out that beginners typically make certain mistakes, i.e. they 
apply the right letter to a syllable X but then they wrongly apply the same let- 
ter to another syllable Y, or they wrongly apply a different letter to the same 
syllable X (when it occurs in another word): we would say that such a begin- 
ner does not know the syllable yet, so we should also say that he/she can have 
a true opinion about X “with an account” (of X’s elements), although it is still 
not knowledge of X. Thaler — for whom by these examples Socrates means a 
misapplication (and thus an absence of knowledge) of individual letters rather 
than of syllables (so of basic, simple elements) — argues that this exploration 
of the (second account of the) Third Hypothesis clarifies the previous refuta- 
tion of the “Dream Theory” based on the relationship between the parts and 
the whole (or “alls”) through making explicit why one can never know the syl- 
lables without knowing the letters (= the “elements”). He critically examines a 
reading of the Dream Theory’s Parts/Whole discussion, to which he refers as 
the “Underlying Knowledge Model” (the “UKM”, as suggested by Fine, Chappell 
and others), according to which Plato wants us to understand that knowledge 
of X is not just true belief of X with an account of X’s elements, but also involves 
grasping the systematic relations between X’ elements (relations which are so 
general that they do not only apply to the specific phenomenon one is sup- 
posed to “know’, i.e. to X); the UKM should also explain the syllable/letters 
example (mentioned above) but in fact it doesn’t, because in principle one 
can have theoretical knowledge of the systematic phonetic relations between 
letters and still be fallible in the art of spelling. Thaler proposes an alternative 
account to the UKM of the kind of knowledge of the individual letters that is 
necessary and sufficient for knowing the syllables (his reading also finds sup- 
port in two passages from Statesman and Republic): rather than possessing an 
account of individual and relational phonetic properties, such a knowledge 
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would consist of «the ability to properly recognize each and every letter in the 
various combinations in which it appears»; this is a sort of “know how’ that is 
not reducible to a descriptive set of propositions about the properties of a given 
letter. Getting to the target of the analogy, the “spelling model” is different in 
the UKM, Thaler argues, because it entails a necessitating relation between ele- 
ments and the “whole” of which they are elements; indeed, the facts for which 
the elements account are the only possible manifestation of the elements 
themselves, rather than being just one possible arrangement of things among 
a myriad others that would be compatible with the elements: this entails that 
if one knows something, one must know both that and why what one knows 
could not have been otherwise. Indeed, another side of the spelling analogy is 
that the elements are abstractions which do not really exist independently of 
what they account for (though this fact does not undermine their explanatory 
priority). The trouble with the Dream Theory is not that, as the UKM suggests, 
it fails to recognize that what is missing is a grasp of the systematic relations 
between the elements — conceived of as independent unities — but that it takes 
the elements as “quasi-physical” objects, in other terms it reéfies them: this dis- 
cussion would contain Plato’s criticism of a deep, common feature of most 
Presocratic ontologies (especially Democritus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras). 

The last Section of the book, concerning relevant examples of the Theaetetus’ 
Wirkungsgeschichte, opens with the insightful paper of Walter Cavini (Doxa and 
Epistémé in Plato’s Theaetetus and Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics) concerning the 
Aristotelian view of scientific knowledge and Aristotle’s critical reception of 
the epistemological insights underlying the Theaetetus Third Hypothesis (or 
definition) about what knowledge is. Given that Plato’s Theaetetus and Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics are the two greatest masterpieces of ancient epistemology, 
Cavini enquires about the presence of the Theaetetus in the Analytics and the 
ways in which the latter critically embodies insight provided in the former: he 
individuates two reactions to the failure of the third definition of Theaetetus 
(knowledge = true doxa «meta logou») in Posterior Analytics, in Apo I 33 and in 
Apo 1119. In Apo 11 19 Aristotle says that any epistemé is «meta logou»: but the 
epistemé that is meta logou is not doxa (said to be meta logou in the Theaetetus 
Third Definition of epistémé), and also the sense in which epistemé is meta 
logou is different from the sense in which knowledge is said to be alethes doxa 
meta logou in Theaetetus Third Definition: in Aristotle’s passage this expression 
means “through syllogistic reasoning” and contrasts epistemé not with simply- 
true opinion but with nous, a non-syllogistic grasp of the first principles and 
axioms from which scientific syllogisms derive theorems and conclusions. In 
Apo I 33 Aristotle would accomplish what Cavini labels the «modal turn» in 
Greek epistemology by holding that epistemé is not doxa (and the knowable 
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objects or epistata are not the “opinable” objects or doxasta) and reshaping 
the Platonic opposition between sensible (object of opinion) and intelligible 
(object of knowledge) into the opposition between contingent and particular 
on the one hand, and necessary and universal on the other. A central novelty 
of Aristotle’s theory of the doxa/epistemé relation would be that he considers 
both states as species of same genus, the hypolepsis, an Aristotelian technical 
neologism which Cavini suggests is best translated as “belief”, as it essentially 
means “holding true”: indeed — as a passage of De An. 111 3 makes clear — two 
non-overlapping species of holding true (P) would be doxa, i.e. opinion (that 
P), and epistemé, i.e. knowledge (that P), such that if you hold P true without 
knowing P, then you “opine” P. In this model, knowledge could never be opin- 
ion, not even true opinion with logos. This entails an inversion of the explana- 
tory order, so that it is opinion that is accounted for by reference to knowledge 
(as a holding-true without knowledge) rather than knowledge by reference to 
opinion (as an opinion plus something else, e.g. “truth” and “logos”). Being a 
rejection of a “conjunctivist” model in favour of a disjunctivist one, this insight 
anticipates certain views in contemporary epistemology such as Williamson’s 
(in Williamson’s Knowledge and its Limits, 2000). Aristotle would also never 
try to say what knowledge is, but rather tries to individuate some of its fun- 
damental features: in Apo I 2 he characterizes epistemé as a gignoskein of the 
causes (and/or of the why), but if this was a definition it would be circular, 
provided that an independent definition of gignoskein is not to be found else- 
where (in Phys. 11 he says that we hold that there is gignoskein of X when there 
is gnorizein of the elements of X: here gnorizein takes the place of gignoskein 
and gignoskein takes the place of epistasthai). Cavini argues that these char- 
acterizations are not meant to be definitions of knowledge: with an oscillat- 
ing cognitive vocabulary, Aristotle would never attempt to provide a definition 
of knowledge but would only argue that knowledge entails a cognition of the 
causes and of the “why” of what is known (and that the known object cannot 
be otherwise). As, too, did Plato, Aristotle holds that knowledge has essentially 
to do with grasping the causes, but this does not deny that the notion of knowl- 
edge is more primitive than other notions such as “opinion’, in such a way that 
the novel Aristotelian view could well be taken as critically treasuring the fail- 
ure of the Theaetetus’ Third Hypothesis about what knowledge is. 

Giovanna Rita Giardina (Homoidsis Thedi (Plato, Theaet. 17661) in Late 
Neoplatonism) carefully analyses the most relevant Late Neoplatonic texts 
about the notion of “assimilation to god” (consisting of «being pious and just 
with phronesis»), a mission Socrates assigns to the philosopher — but in real- 
ity to every human being — in a famous passage (176a5—b2) contained in the 
so-called “Digression’, placed at the very core of the Theaetetus. After a rapid 
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survey of analogous passages in Plato’s corpus (in Republic VI and X, Timaeus, 
Laws), Giardina briefly retraces the reception and uses of Platonic “assimila- 
tion to god” in Middle Platonism, then individuates in Plotinus a turning point, 
since Plotinus, who privileges the theoretic life over praxis and civic virtues 
(conceived of as preparatory for pure contemplation), reads the Platonic pas- 
sage accordingly as a radical abandonment of the earthly and bodily dimen- 
sion (followed by his pupil, Porphiry): significantly, he identifies the god man 
should assimilate to, with the hypostasis of the Intellect. Plotinus is followed 
by Porphiry and Jamblichus — then by (the Neoplatonic) Hierocles a century 
later — in distinguishing, in Plato, civic from “cathartic” virtues and in giving a 
special “purificatory” role to phronesis, with the support of some passages of 
the Phaedo (a dialogue which from now on becomes central for reading the 
assimilation to god as an escape from the bodily life or as a “deification”). Whilst 
neither Sirianus, nor Proclus nor Simplicius explicitly discuss our passage, 
Hermias refers to it in his commentary on the Phaedrus — another dialogue 
which contains explicit reference to (love as) the imitation of god (253a—b) — as 
his son and successor, Ammonius, does in his commentary on Proclus’ Isagoge. 
Ammonius, together with Elias and David (in their respective commentaries 
on the Isagoge), discusses at length different definitions of philosophy (some 
depending on the subject matter, some on the purpose, on the superiority of 
philosophy over other sciences, or on the etymology of the word); two of the 
definitions, attributed to Plato, are “to pursue death” and “assimilation to god 
as far as it is possible for a man”. This last one and the explanation of it by these 
three authors, is the focus of Giardina’s careful reconstruction: Ammonius 
takes such assimilation as being both theoretical and practical, given that god 
engages in both cognitive and providential activity; thus he, Ammonius, goes 
beyond Plotinus’ unilateral reading, and he is followed in this by Elias and 
David who take Lycurgus (philosopher and lawgiver) as a model. These last 
two critically discuss and correct others’ reading of our passage: one issue they 
discuss is the ontological difference between man and god and the attempt to 
conceive of an asymmetrical likeness; they note that Plato himself added the 
clause “as far as it is possible for a man’, and so referred to the ontological gap, 
and they go on to explain that the philosopher would be made good by par- 
ticipation, the god by its own essence; the philosopher would want everything 
that is in his power, but only god can do everything it wants; the philosopher 
knows only certain things, while god knows everything simultaneously and 
eternally. David quotes our passage in its entirety and equates philosophy with 
a flight from evil, by arguing that philosophy is an exercise in dying, ie. in mor- 
tifying those affections which cause evil. Both of them also discuss the relation 
between justice, piety and phronesis in Plato’s expression, «being pious and 
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just with intelligence (phronesis)», as well as the absence of the other basic 
virtues individuated in the Republic. A last step in Giardina’s reconstruction 
concerns the reception of Plato’s formula in Christian Neoplatonism, in par- 
ticular by John Philoponus in his De Opificio Mundi. Philoponus, as expected, 
refers to our passage through discussing the (Greek translation of the) passage 
in Genesis, «And God said, Let us make man in our image and likeness»: he 
explains that such likeness is potential, as it depends on man’s effort to be god- 
like and «assimilate himself to god». The combination of theory, practice and 
catharsis involved in the assimilation to god allows Philoponus to connect the 
Platonic passage with the Genesis passage in a philosophically interesting and 
creative way. 

With the contribution of Aldo Brancacci (Berkeley, the Theaetetus, and the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas) we take a step into Modern thought. Brancacci offers 
a reconstruction of the references to Plato’s Theaetetus that Bishop Berkeley 
makes in his Siris, thus filling a gap in the literature and shedding light on the 
theoretical context to be found in the background of such very meaningful ref- 
erences. Plato is often referred to by Berkeley with regard to the theory of Ideas, 
and more generally is paid the highest tribute (together with Aristoteles and 
Pythagoras, whom he contrasts with «barbaric Scholasticism» ). Berkeley asso- 
ciates Plato with Pythagoras, as both theorize a three-level ontology including 
a) an inalterable, motionless and invisible kind of reality (graspable only by 
the intellect), b) the mutable and unstable world of sensible things (graspable 
through senses and belief), and c) the “matter’, an indestructible level or real- 
ity that neither the intellect nor the senses can detect but which needs to be 
postulated anyway (this obviously recalls Plato’s Timaeus: Berkeley equates 
Platonic chora with matter, as had already been done within the Neoplatonic 
tradition). In another passage (Siris § 308), Berkeley refers to the theory of 
Ideas in more gnoseological terms and opposes Plato to Aristotle as respective 
representatives of innatism or of the idea of human mind as a tabula rasa a 
la Locke. Then (§ 309), he seems to implicitly refer to Meno and Phaedo since 
he speaks of sense experience as providing occasions for “awakening” innate 
notions in the mind (the theme of drowsiness, from Phaedrus and Timaeus is 
focused on again at § 313), and he also distinguishes Locke’s singular ideas from 
Plato’s universal Ideas. He demonstrates a deep understanding of the status 
of Platonic ideas, which are characterized as being not simply inert objects, 
but effective causes and principles, as not being mere cognitive products of 
the soul or abstract entities (as Locke held), but very real beings (cf. § 335). He 
returns to Theaetetus many times: for example, when he argues that senses, 
strictly speaking, do not understand anything (§ 253); or when he recalls 
Socrates’ refutation of Protagoras’ homo mensura doctrine and argues for the 
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superiority of the expert’s knowledge (ibidem); or by looking back to the doc- 
trine of koina and the correlative gnoseological view according to which we 
sense not “with” our sense organs but “by means of” them; again, he treasures 
Plato’s principle — to be found also in the Theaetetus — of the unreality of sen- 
sible things (§ 304), and hence the gap between being (subject to intellectual 
knowledge) and becoming (unknowable); later in the same work (§ 345), he 
comes back to the Theaetetus, first with regard to the unity of human soul, 
then, concerning the opposition between the “party” of the Flux Ontology 
(Heraclitus, Protagoras, Empedocles) and that of the Ontology of Permanence 
(Parmenides, elsewhere praised for identifying noein and einai) (§ 348), he 
praises Plato’s two-level Ontology which makes room for permanent entities 
(Ideas) as well as for sensible things; other passages, about the ascent from the 
sensible level to intellectual life and about becoming virtuous through under- 
standing (e.g. § 330), also have the Theaetetus in the background though the 
dialogue is not explicitly mentioned. Despite the obvious differences, Berkeley 
and Plato ultimately converge on a view of the real being as “made out” of 
immaterial ideas, as well as on a “decayed” conception of the ontological status 
of the sensible being. Brancacci carefully shows how this speculative conver- 
gence confirms the depth of Berkeley’s understanding of Plato’s ontology, and 
also how the Siris contains interpretive elements from and insights into Plato’s 
work — the Theaetetus included — which at least foreshadow the nineteenth 
century paradigm of “historical” hermeneutics. 

Each paper briefly described above represents a new advance in its respec- 
tive field of research, be it a topic relevant to Plato’s Theaetetus itself, or to a 
given “heritage” this Dialogue has engendered in the philosophical thought of 
ancient or modern times. It is hoped that this book will become a point of ref- 
erence for future research into Plato’s Theaetetus and, more generally, a useful 
tool both for scholars and for non-academic readers who wish to better under- 
stand and appreciate this extraordinary and fascinating Dialogue. 


Diego Zucca 


SECTION 1 


The Theaetetus and Plato 


CHAPTER 1 
Themes in the Theaetetus 


Gail Fine 


The Theaetetus is generally thought to have been written after the Parmenides 
but before the Sophist.! There are three interlocutors: Socrates (who famously, 
and only in this dialogue, compares himself to an intellectual midwife, giving 
birth to others’ ideas), the young mathematician Theaetetus, and his teacher 
Theodorus. Like many Platonic dialogues, the Theaetetus focuses on a «What 
is F?» question, in this case «What is knowledge (epistemé)?».2 Three answers 
are considered: that knowledge is perception (KP); that it is true belief (doxa) 
(KTB);* and that it is true belief with an account (meta logou) (KTBL). Each 
answer is rejected; and so the dialogue ends in aporia, though it is sometimes 
thought that Plato hints that he favors the final, or some further, answer. Let’s 
look at each answer in turn, beginning with the first. 


1 Theaetetus 183e7-184a1 is sometimes thought to allude to the Parmenides. The Theaetetus 
ends with Socrates suggesting that he and Theodorus meet again the next morning; the 
Sophist begins with Theodorus saying they (Theodorus and others, including Theaetetus) 
have come as agreed the previous day. 

2 It’s been argued that epistémé, as Plato conceives of it, isn’t knowledge as we conceive of 
it nowadays. I don’t have the space to engage with this issue here. The reader can consider 
how Plato conceives of epistémé in the Theaetetus and draw his or her own conclusion about 
whether it amounts to knowledge in a recognizable sense of the term. «Knowledge» is used in 
the two best English translations of the dialogue: that by MCDOWELL (1973), (which also con- 
tains full and illuminating notes) and that by MJ. Levett, rev. by M.F. Burnyeat (BURNYEAT 
1990, which also contains an indispensable introduction by Burnyeat). 

3 Actually, four: Theaetetus initially suggests that geometry, shoemaking, and the like are kinds 
of knowledge (epistémé) (146c7—d3); but Socrates dismisses this as not being the right kind 
of answer for, among other things, it says what knowledge is of, whereas the correct answer 
should say what knowledge is: knowledge can’t be defined in terms of its objects. 

4 It’s been argued that doxa, as Plato conceives of it, isn’t belief as we conceive of it nowadays. 
The reader can consider how Plato conceives of doxa in the Theaetetus, and draw his or her 
own conclusion about whether it amounts to belief in a recognizable sense of the term. Doxa 
is sometimes translated as «judgment» rather than as «belief». 
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Rather than exploring KP on its own, Socrates links it to Protagoras’ view that 
man is the measure of all things (P) and to Heraclitus’ view that everything is 
in flux (H). One connection he considers, and the one I'll focus on, is that P 
provides an epistemology that supports KP, and H provides an ontology that 
supports P. It’s not that Plato accepts P or H, or even thinks they imply KP; 
rather, they are its best hope. If they are false, or if the connections among the 
three theses that he describes don’t in fact obtain, so much the worse for KP.° 

KP seems implausible.® At least, it’s often thought that there can be knowl- 
edge of things that can’t be perceived — numbers, say, or god, or immaterial 
souls — in which case knowledge doesn’t imply perception. Nor is it obvious 
that perception implies knowledge. For example, an infant who sees an X-ray 
doesn’t know what it is. On the other hand, if someone sees that this is an X-ray, 
one might be tempted to infer that she thereby knows that it is. Evidently, then, 
the plausibility of kp depends on how perception is conceived: and also, of 
course, on how knowledge is conceived. The more demanding one’s standards 
for knowledge are, the less plausible KP is. For example, if one can know that 
p is true only if one can explain why it is,” then merely seeing that the cat is on 
the mat isn’t sufficient for knowing that it is. 


At 152a, Socrates says that KP says the same thing as Protagoras, though «he 
put the same point in a different way»: that «a man is the measure of all things: 
of those that are, that they are, and of those that are not, that they are not». 
Or, as Socrates rephrases this: «everything is for me the way it appears to me, 
and is for you the way it appears to you».8 Socrates explains what this means 


5 This is essentially Burnyeat’s Reading B, in contrast to his Reading A, on which Plato thinks P 
and H give a correct account of perception and its objects: see BURNYEAT (1990). Reading B 
is also defended by Day (1997), Reading A is defended by CORNFORD (1935)(=2003), though 
he too thinks that the discussion is dialectical (p. 30) and that Plato accepts P and H only 
«when they are guarded and limited with the necessary qualifications» (31). Reading B fits 
well with Socrates’ characterization of himself as a midwife giving birth to others’ ideas: 
148e1-151d6, 210c-—d; see also the references to birth at e.g. 160e—-161a. 

6 At least, that’s so if (as I think) perception is here sense perception rather than awareness 
more generally. But see e.g. DANCY (1987), pp. 62-63. 

7 This is a condition on knowledge in Meno 98a. 

8 The first remark is generally thought to be a quotation from Protagoras, the second Plato’s 
rephrasing of it. 
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by introducing the problem of conflicting appearances:9 the same wind might 
appear cold to you but not to me. What should we infer? One answer is that 
the wind is, in or by itself, cold or not cold (where these are exclusive options), 
and so one of us is just wrong about the wind. Protagoras favors a different 
answer: that the wind is cold to the one to whom it appears cold but not to the 
one to whom it doesn’t so appear (or to whom it appears not cold). But what 
does that mean? 

Different answers have been suggested. On one of them, P expresses relativ- 
ism (PR): p is true for A if and only it appears to A that p — i.e. if and only if A 
believes that p — where that implies that there is no such thing as being flat-out 
true; there are only people’s beliefs.!° On an alternative that I favor, P expresses, 
not relativism, but infallibilism (P1): p is true if and only if someone believes 
that it is. Whereas PR denies that any beliefs are flat-out true, PI says that all 
beliefs are flat-out true.!! 


4 


Suppose we assume P and take perception to be being appeared to:!? for me 
to perceive the wind as cold is for the wind to appear cold to me. Then since, 
given P, all appearances are true (to those who have them), things are (to me) 
however I perceive them to be. In that case, perception is of what is and is free 
from falsehood: it satisfies “two marks” of knowledge. 


9 For an interesting discussion of the problem of conflicting appearances, see BURNYEAT 
(1979). 

10 —_ But doesn’t Pr then say no more than that as I believe things are, so I believe they are, and 
isn’t that a tautology? Yes, but the point is that that’s all there is; we can’t go on to ask «And 
are things as you believe they are?» — and that is not a tautology. 

11‘ Fora defense of PR, see BURNYEAT (1976), pp. 172-95. There are also other accounts of 
Protagoras’ alleged relativism. I discuss Burnyeat, and defend P1, in FINE (1998a), (1998b). 
See also my FINE (1996), pp. 1-5, p. 33- These three papers are reprinted in my FINE (2003). 

12 Plato explicitly rejects this account of perception in Soph. 264b; and, as we shall see, it is 
implicitly rejected in 184-6. He tries it out here as part of his dialectical effort to see what 
can be said on behalf of Kp. 

13. CORNFORD (1935)(= 2003), p. 32. It’s not entirely clear how to interpret the two marks. 
«Is» can be used for, inter alia, truth, existence, reality, and predication. These different 
uses yield different interpretations of the first mark. As to the second mark, there are two 
ways of being free from falsehood: being true (or truth-entailing), and being neither true 
nor false. Even if perception satisfies both marks, one might object that doing so isn’t 
sufficient for being knowledge. For example, true belief is truth-entailing, but it isn’t suf- 
ficient for knowledge. 
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Here we should note that, though P is initially stated in general terms — 
everything is for one as it appears to one — Socrates says that appearing (or 
being appeared to) and perceiving are the same «in the case of what’s hot 
and everything of that sort» (152c). This gives us Broad Protagoreanism (BP) and 
Narrow Protagoreanism (NP). According to BP, all appearances (i.e. beliefs) are 
true (to those who have them). According to NP, all perceptual appearances (i.e. 
beliefs) are true (to those who have them). It’s NP that’s used to support KP.4 

If, as Socrates says, perception is free from falsehood, it’s incorrigible. If 
being free from falsehood is being true, perception is also infallible. That 
removes a threat to perception’s claim to be knowledge: one might argue that it 
can’t be knowledge because we can misperceive, but knowledge is always true. 
Socrates blocks this move by interpreting perception in Protagorean terms, so 
as to yield the conclusion that all perceptions — including those we have when 
dreaming, ill, or insane — are true.16 


If all perceptual beliefs (appearances) are true, and if there are conflicting per- 
ceptual beliefs (appearances), P seems to violate PNC. But whether it does so 
depends on what the world is like. If, at ti, I believe the wind is cold and you 
believe it’s not, and our beliefs are about the same (part of the same) wind, and 
both beliefs are true then, given PI, the wind is simultaneously cold and not 
cold in a way that violates pNc. If, however, we perceive either the same wind 
at different times or different winds (or different parts of the same wind), there 
is no contradiction: in the first case, we can say that the wind changed in the 
interval; in the second case, we aren't talking about the same thing. 

This is where H comes in: Socrates describes a Heraclitean theory of per- 
ception according to which for a stone to be white, for example, is for it to 
come into contact with an eye; this gives birth to a token occasion of seeing 
and a whiteness-token (156a—c; cf. 153d—-154a), each of which exists only for 


14 Plato also distinguishes Bp from NP at 171e and 178b5. 

15 According to PR, all beliefs are free from falsehood because no beliefs are flat-out true or 
false. According to PI, all beliefs are free from falsehood because they’re all flat-out true. 

16 __ For the objection that we misperceive when we dream or are ill or mad, see 157e-158e. 
Ancient sceptics, as well as Descartes in Meditation 1, appeal to dreams and disease to 
induce a certain level of scepticism: since appearances are, or seem to be, equally bal- 
anced, we should, or do, suspend judgment either way. Plato, on Protagoras’ behalf, sug- 
gests instead that since we can’t tell whether we're awake or asleep (or ill or well, or mad 
or sane), we should accept all our appearances as true. 
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the duration of that particular perceptual encounter; and each of which exists 
only in relation to the other. As the theory is developed, it becomes clear that 
no two perceivers can ever perceive the same thing; nor can the same perceiver 
perceive the same thing twice. Eventually perceivers and objects are collapsed 
into collections of perception-tokens and quality-tokens; hence neither per- 
ceivers nor objects persist over time.!” 

Once the details are fully spelled out, we are left with Extreme Heracliteanism 
(EH): every object, at every moment, changes in every respect. Since the same 
thing can't be perceived twice or by more than one person, perception is incor- 
rigible. And since for an object to be e.g. white is just for it to be perceived to be 
so, perception is also infallible — and it is so without violating PNC. 

This supports pr: H — more precisely, EH!§ — explains how all perceptual 
beliefs can be flat out true without violating PNc. By contrast, it’s not clear 
what H’s role is if PR is in play. For according to PR, there is no way the world 
is; you and I don’t contradict one another when you say the wind is cold and 
I say it isn’t, because neither claim is flat-out true. Relativism doesn’t need (and 
indeed can’t allow) an ontology (if an ontology specifies how the world is). A 
further problem for PR, and a further count in favour of P1, is that the qualifier 
‘to one’ is often omitted: Socrates often speaks of something’s being F, rather 
than saying it is F to someone. This is legitimate on PI but not on pr. However, 
it might seem to be a problem for Pi that the qualifier is sometimes included. 
But that can be explained in terms of privacy: when the wind appears cold to 
me, it is cold — but since only I can perceive just that coldness-token, it’s cold 
just to me in the sense that no one else has access to it. 


By 160e, Socrates has completed his defense of Kp. He then turns to the offen- 
sive, refuting each of P, H, and KP in turn.!9 The objection to P that has attracted 


17 _Here I agree with BOSTOCK (1998), p. 70; BURNYEAT (1990), pp. 18-19; and SEDLEY 
(2004), pp. 46-47. Contrast CAMPBELL (1883), p. 62, n. 1; and BROWN (1993): they think 
the collections mentioned in 157bg9 are (not individuals such as this man and that one, 
but) kinds of things (such as man). 

18 Plato describes a variety of Heraclitean doctrines, arguing that only EH is strong enough 
to provide the needed support for P and so for KP. 

19 Before presenting his final refutation, he makes some preliminary objections to KP 
(161b-164c) which, however, he dismisses as being “logic chopping” (164c) — though they 
are in fact stronger than he gives them credit for being. He also has Protagoras defend 
himself against an objection (166a—168c). 
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the most attention is the so-called “self-refutation” argument (169e-171d), 
which is actually a series of three connected arguments.”° One of them goes 
as follows: Suppose P is true, but someone believes it is false. In that case, it is 
false: for P says that all beliefs are true; hence the belief that P is false is true. 
So P, coupled with the premise that someone believes that P is false, implies 
that P is false. 

It’s sometimes thought that the argument aims to refute PR but fails to do 
so, since it omits the crucial qualifier “to one”; once it is included, as it must 
be to avoid begging the question, we can see that the argument shows, not 
that PR is false, period, but just that it’s false to someone, i.e. that someone 
doesn’t believe it — which doesn’t refute PR. At least three replies are possible: 
(a) though the argument aims to refute PR but fails to do so, it succeeds in rais- 
ing difficulties for it that fall short of strict refutation;”! (b) the argument aims 
to refute PR and succeeds in doing so;?2 (c) it aims to refute PI and succeeds in 
doing so; PR isn’t at issue here or elsewhere in discussing P.23 

The “self-refutation” argument challenges BP, the claim that all beliefs or 
appearances are true. At 171e, Socrates says that NP has not yet been refuted, 
adding that many would accept P in the case of what’s just or unjust”* and in 
religious matters.2° But, he claims, many would reject P in the case of ques- 
tions about who’s healthy or unhealthy, and in the case of what’s beneficial or 
advantageous; here people rely on experts. If, for example, at ti the doctor and 
I disagree about whether I'll be well at ta, it’s not that I'll be both well and ill 
at t2; rather, at t2 one of us will be shown to have had a false belief at t1 about 
how I'll be at tz. Though the self-refutation argument has gotten more atten- 
tion, Theordorus places more weight on the argument from expertise, though 
he thinks the self-refutation argument is also effective (179b).*6 


20  Inaddition to the articles cited in n. 1, see WATERLOW (1977); and CASTAGNOLI 2010, and 
CASTAGNOLI 2004. 

21 | MCDOWELL (1973), p. 171; BOSTOCK (1988), pp. 84-99. 

22 This is a central argument in BURNYEAT (1976). 

23. ~~ FINE (1998a). 

24 See 172 which, however, says that states determine what’s just for themselves, whereas 
earlier it was each individual who determines how things are (for him or herself). 

25 It’snotclear whether justice and religious issues fall within the scope of Np. Though there 
is no formal argument against P’s holding in these cases, the “digression” advocates a view 
that is incompatible with P’s giving a correct account of them. See next note. 

26 In between the self-refutation argument and the argument from expertise is a passage 
Plato calls a digression (177b; the passage as a whole occupies 172a1-177¢4). However, it’s 
relevant to the matters at hand. For example, it assumes that there is objectivity, which is 
incompatible with P. The passage is well discussed by SEDLEY (2004), pp. 64-86. 
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Plato next turns to EH (181-3). There’s dispute about what the argument’s con- 
clusion is. On one view, it’s that nothing, including sensibles, can be in EH.2” On 
another view, it’s that not everything can be in EH. Proponents of the second 
view differ about what escapes EH: forms and/or the meanings of terms?2® 
Quality tokens?2° On a third view, the conclusion is that if anything were in 
EH, we couldn't know that it was.2° In favor of the view that the argument’s 
conclusion is that nothing, not even sensibles (e.g. stones), can be in EH is the 
fact that, in the rest of the dialogue, it’s assumed that sensibles persist through 
time and retain some of their characteristics.3! 

It’s sometimes thought that Socrates defends this view by arguing that EH 
implies the collapse of language and so undermines itself.3? I incline instead 
to the view that the passage argues that sensibles can't be in EH because some- 
thing can change in some respects only if it is stable in other respects, yet EH 
precludes all stability, both at and over time. Indeed, EH precludes sensibles 
from even having properties; for something can have a property only if it’s 
stable, at least for a moment. Hence EH precludes change in properties; but all 
change is change in properties, so EH turns out to be incompatible with change. 

At 182e Socrates says that if EH were true, we wouldn't be able to speak 
of anything as a case of seeing (F) any more than as a case of not seeing (F) 
or, more generally, of anything as a case of perceiving (F) than as a case of 
not perceiving (F).33 For, as we've seen, it turns out that, on EH, nothing is 
F any more than it is not F. Hence ‘when we were asked what knowledge is, 
we gave as our answer [= KP] something that is no more knowledge than not 


27 +See e.g. OWEN (1986), pp. 72-73, which begins by saying: «What he plainly points out is 
that if anything (and anything in this world, not the next) were perpetually changing in all 
respects, so that at no time could it be described as being so-and-so, then nothing could 
be said of it at all — and inter alia, it could not be said to be changing». See also BURNYEAT 
(1990), pp. 42-52. 

28 | CORNFORD 1935 (=2003), pp. 95-101; SILVERMAN (2000). 

29 MCDOWELL (1973), note on 182c9-183b6. 

30 COOPER (1975). This view leaves open the possibility that EH is true. 

31 Of course, the mere fact that sensibles (e.g. stones) aren't in EH doesn’t imply that nothing 
is. But the crucial issue is whether sensibles are exempt from EH. 

32 BURNYEAT (1990), pp. 42-52. For criticism, see BROWN (1993); SEDLEY (2003); and 
SEDLEY (2004), pp. 97-99. (However, he thinks that, though Plato doesn’t explicitly say 
so, his argument implies the collapse of language.) 

33 follow MCDOWELL (1973), note ad loc., in taking the point to be, not that e.g. seeing turns 
into or is replaced by hearing, or is no more seeing than hearing but, rather, that we are no 
more seeing e.g. whiteness than not seeing it. 
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knowledge’ (183c). H was initially introduced to support P which, in turn, was 
introduced to support KP. It turns out, however, that H — more precisely, EH — 
undermines Kp.34 

In addition to refuting EH, 181-3 also completes the refutation of NP. Earlier 
passages show that without NP, not all perceptual appearances are guaranteed 
to be true: we might e.g. misperceive when we are ill. But if we support KP with 
NP, we also need EH; otherwise, PNC will be violated. Yet on EH, objects don’t 
have properties we can be right or wrong about: in which case not all percep- 
tual appearances are guaranteed to be true. So whether or not EH is true, not 
all perceptual appearances are guaranteed to be true. 


In 184—6* Socrates gives his final refutation of KP, on the assumption that P 
and H (i.e. EH) are false.36 First he says that we perceive with the mind (or soul: 
psuche), through the senses. That is, the mind (185e), or person (184d), does 
the perceiving, using the senses as instruments. The senses don't perceive any 
more than telescopes do; rather, they enable us to perceive. This emphasizes 
the unity of consciousness.?” 

Next Socrates distinguishes proper sensibles (properties accessible to just 
a single sense, such as colours and sounds) from koina (properties common 
to more than one sense, such as being, same, and different, but also one, odd 
and even, beautiful and ugly). There’s dispute about whether the text says, or 
whether the argument requires, the claim that (a) each sense has access only 
to its proper sensibles (so that e.g. we can see only colors) or just that (b) there 
are some proper sensibles. Be that as it may, Socrates proceeds to argue that 
whereas we can see e.g. a whiteness token, we can’t see, or otherwise perceive, 
any of the koina. Hence, we may infer, if they can be known, not all knowledge 
is perception. 


34  Refuting EH doesn’t refute the milder forms of Heracliteanism that the dialogue also con- 
siders (e.g. that some things change, and that every sensible is always changing in at least 
one respect). But these milder forms of Heracliteanism don't support P or KP. 

35 On this much-discussed passage see, among many others, FREDE (1987), reprinted in 
FINE (1999); BURNYEAT (1976b); COOPER (1970); LORENZ (2006), pp. 76-93; HOLLAND 
(1973). 

36 —_ In doing so, he assumes that perception isn’t identical to being appeared to: that way of 
defending kp has been refuted, and so they turn to another one. 

37. This is well discussed by BURNYEAT (1976b). He also argues convincingly that 184-6 is 
incompatible with the theory of perception described earlier in the dialogue. Contrast 
CORNFORD (1935) (= 2003), p. 105. 
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Socrates then argues as follows:38 
One can’t have knowledge unless one grasps truth.39 
One can’t grasp truth unless one grasps being. 
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Being can't be perceived. 

4. Hence perception is never knowledge. 

1 makes the familiar point that knowledge is truth entailing. 2 says that a nec- 
essary condition for grasping truth is grasping being which, we've been told, is 
a koinon. But what is it to grasp being? On one view, it is to grasp the essence 
of something, what it really is. On another view, it is to grasp that something 
really, objectively exists in the external world. On a third view, it is to grasp 
that something is something or other: «is», or being, is incomplete.*° It counts 
against the first two views that grasping being in those ways isn’t necessary 
for grasping truth. On the third view, however, grasping being is necessary for 
grasping truth, for on it the point is that unless one grasps something as being 
something or other, one can’t grasp any truths about it. If perception can’t 
grasp anything as being something or other, or that anything is thus and so, it is 
non-conceptual and non-propositional, and so it can’t amount to knowledge, 
or even belief! 

It might seem to count against this interpretation that at 186c Socrates says 
that animals, and infants when they are born, perceive, whereas «calculations 
about those things, with respect to being and usefulness, are acquired, by those 
who acquire them, with difficulty and over a long time, by means of a great deal 
of troublesome education». Yet surely everyone normal acquires concepts and 
beliefs, and does so, moreover, without difficulty and without needing a long 
and troublesome education? Two replies are possible. First, one might argue 


38 More precisely, he eventually argues as follows. I skate over important parts of the 
argument. 

39 More precisely, he says that one can't have knowledge of something unless one grasps the 
truth of that thing (thanks here to Lesley Brown). One might think this implies or sug- 
gests that the relevant sort of truth isn’t propositional, but a sort that attaches to objects 
(e.g. being genuine or real). However, I think “the truth of something” here means “the 
truth about something”, where that is propositional: for that fits best both with the over- 
all argument and with the use of alethic terms in the dialogue as a whole. For example, 
having rejected KP, they consider whether knowledge is true belief; here truth is proposi- 
tional truth. 

40 The first view is defended by Cornford; the second by Cooper; the third by Frede, Burnyeat, 
and Lorenz. See also my FINE (2017), at pp. 67-77. 

41 Hence, perception, properly understood, doesn’t satisfy either of the two marks of knowl- 
edge: it’s not free from falsehood in the way knowledge must be (which requires it to 
be truth entailing); nor does it grasp being in the way knowledge (and belief) must do. 
Contrast CORNFORD (1935)(= 2003), p. 108. 
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that it’s more difficult and time-consuming than one might think to acquire 
concepts and beliefs.*# Secondly, one might argue that in this passage Socrates 
isn’t contrasting perception with concept or belief acquisition, but with knowl- 
edge in particular. Not everyone acquires knowledge; and those who do, do so 
only after a long and difficult education. Then, in 186c—d, he argues that not 
only is perception not knowledge but, also, it can’t even grasp being and so 
doesn't even get as far as belief. It counts in favor of this interpretation that, 
at 187a, they take the capacity that considers being to be belief; hence it’s not 
surprising that they next ask whether knowledge might be true belief. 


Before discussing KTB directly, they discuss, but fail to explain, the possibility 
of false belief. Why is false belief discussed at such length? On one view, the 
point is just that we can’t understand true belief unless we also understand 
false belief.44 On another view, KTB makes false belief impossible. On this 
view, the discussion is an indirect refutation of KTB: KTB implies the impos- 
sibility of false belief; since false belief is possible, KTB is false. 

Plato begins his discussion of false belief by describing two arguments, each 
of which concludes that false belief is impossible. The first begins with the 
seemingly innocuous claim that, for any x, one either does or doesn’t know x. 
The second begins with the seemingly innocuous claim that, for any x, x either 
is or is not. If these initial premises are innocuous then, in order to yield the 
false conclusion that false belief is impossible, each of the arguments must 
involve either another premise that is false, or an invalid inference. 

According to the first argument, one needs knowledge for belief, and one 
can't make any mistakes about what one knows. Both claims seem false. Why 
should knowledge be needed for belief? It also seems possible to make mistakes 
about things we know: I might know Jones, or who he is, but falsely believe 
that he has two sisters. One can also make mistakes about propositions one 
knows at least in the sense that one might know that p, but falsely believe that 
it implies q.*6 


42 So Frede and Lorenz. 

43 I suggest this interpretation in FINE (2017). 

44 MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 194 and 226. 

45 See my FINE (1979); BURNYEAT (1990), p. 66; BENSON (1992). 

46 At least, that’s so if one can know that p without knowing what all its implications are. 
However, that might not be possible if knowledge is defined as true belief. See FINE 


(1979). 
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The second argument takes belief to be analogous to seeing: just as one can’t 
see what is not, so one can't believe what is not. It’s true that both seeing and 
believing are of what is, in the sense that they both have content: I can’t see 
and see nothing; I can't believe and believe nothing. But it doesn’t follow that 
the content of belief must be true. There seems to be an equivocation on “is 
not”: being nothing as opposed to being false.*” 

Both arguments are flawed, then. The reader must decide whether Plato 
is confused, or whether he is suggesting that the proponent of KTB can't 
avoid them. 

Socrates next considers two models of the mind*® — as a wax tablet and as an 
aviary — to see whether they can accommodate false belief; he argues that nei- 
ther can do so. Hence the attempt to explain the possibility of false belief fails. 
Perhaps, Socrates suggests, that’s because one can’t explain false belief with- 
out knowing what knowledge is (200d). This suggests that their failure is 
due to KTB. Hence it’s not surprising that Socrates next turns more explic- 
itly to it. 

KTB is now quickly rejected by means of a counter-example (200d-z01¢): 
members of a jury might have a mere true belief about who committed a 
crime without knowing who committed it; hence true belief isn’t sufficient for 
knowledge. The claim is quite plausible. But Plato has been thought to give 
two incompatible explanations of it: first, that there’s not enough time for the 
jurors to be taught who committed it (which suggests it could be taught and 
that teaching can confer knowledge); secondly, that who committed it can be 
known only by an eye-witness (which suggests it can’t be taught).*9 


10 


Theaetetus next offers his final suggestion: that knowledge is true belief with 
an account (logos) (KTBL; 201d). Before discussing it directly, Socrates records 
a dream he says he’s had, according to which things are divided into complexes 
and their constituent elements. Complexes have accounts (that is, definitions 
in the sense of correct answers to ‘What is F?’ questions) in terms of their ele- 
ments; they are knowable, and one can have true beliefs about them. Elements 


47 In Sophist 263-4 Plato offers an account of false statement and of false belief that avoids 
this equivocation. 

48 Before doing so, they ask whether false belief consists in «other-judging» (allodoxia), i.e. 
judging one thing in place of another: 189c—191a. 

49 For discussion, see BURNYEAT (1980), and the reply by Barnes (BARNES 1980). 
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can’t be known, precisely because they have no accounts; but they can be 
named and perceived.5° The Dream Theory involves several striking claims: 
that knowledge requires a logos (KL); that there is an asymmetry in logos as 
between complexes and elements (AL); that there is therefore an asymmetry in 
knowledge as between complexes and elements (Ak); and that accounts con- 
sist in enumeration of elements (EE).>! The view that complexes are known 
in terms of their elements which are themselves unknowable contrasts with a 
familiar version of epistemological foundationalism according to which com- 
plexes are known in terms of basic elements that are even more knowable.5? 

Socrates levels two arguments against the Dream Theory. One is a dilemma: 
wholes (complexes) are either just their parts (elements) or some one thing 
that emerges from them. In either case, wholes and parts (complexes and ele- 
ments) are equally knowable or equally unknowable; either way, AK is false.53 
The other is an empirical argument (206): in learning language, we focus on 
letters (not whole words); and in learning music, we learn to distinguish indi- 
vidual notes. Hence, elements are knowable.5* 

Since both arguments reject AK, Socrates must reject either KL or AL. If he 
rejects KL (and so KTBL), he must countenance a way of knowing that doesn’t 
require giving an account. If he rejects AL, he presumably retains KL and 
must argue that elements no less than complexes have accounts. The fact that 
Socrates next considers KTBL suggests that, whatever happens next, at least 
the two criticisms of the Dream Theory don't reject KL. 


11 


Plato next considers three accounts of the sort of /ogos that might convert true 
belief into knowledge: (i) «making one’s thought plain by means of speech» 


50 The claim that elements are perceivable has been thought to restrict their range and that 
of the complexes they compose. But perhaps Socrates focuses on just one sort of element, 
using it as a model for a more general claim, without meaning to imply that all elements 
are perceivable. 

51 [borrow this terminology from BURNYEAT (1970). 

52 Fora very different interpretation, see RYLE (1990). For discussion, see my FINE (1979b), 
reprinted in my FINE (2003). 

53 For discussion, see esp. HARTE (2002). 

54  It’ssometimes thought that Socrates suggests that elements are not just knowable, but are 
better known than complexes, which yields a version of foundationalism (though quite a 
different one from the one advocated in the Dream). However, even if elements are prior 
in learning, it doesn’t follow that they are prior in justification or explanation, which is the 
crucial issue so far as foundationalism is concerned. 
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(206d); (ii) being able to enumerate a thing’s elements (206e);5° (iii) «being 
able to state a mark by which the thing one is asked about differs from every- 
thing else» (208c7-8). 

Against (i) he argues that everyone normal satisfies it, but not everyone nor- 
mal has knowledge. 

Against (ii) he argues that one could have the true belief that “T”, for 
example, is the first letter of Theaetetus’ name, and spell the name correctly 
(thereby enumerating its elements), yet use “T” incorrectly in spelling another 
word. In that case, one doesn’t know how to spell “Theaetetus” correctly, even 
though one succeeded in doing so; for one can know one complex only if one 
knows others to which it is related. Hence correctly enumerating something’s 
elements isn’t sufficient for knowing it. Nor is enumerating something’s ele- 
ments necessary for having an account. For elements have accounts. We know 
the letter “T’, for example, when we know that it’s a consonant, and when we 
can use it to spell a variety of words correctly. This is what I have elsewhere 
called the inter-relation model of knowledge.*® It essentially involves a coher- 
ence theory of justification (though not of truth): to know a complex, one must 
not only know its elements but also its relations to other related complexes; 
and to know an element, one must know its place in the systems of which they 
are parts, which involves knowing the complexes they constitute in a variety 
of cases. 

In considering (iii), Socrates asks whether we can have a mere true belief 
about, or must know, the distinguishing mark. Having a mere true belief isn’t 
sufficient for having knowledge, since knowledge must be based on knowl- 
edge. But if we must know the distinguishing mark, the definition is circular, 
for it then says that to know x is to have a true belief about x and to know 
its distinguishing mark (20ge6-210a9). However, if we consider the initial 
account of KTBL along with Socrates’ inter-relation model of knowledge, we 
can see that we can rewrite the definition so that it is not circular: “Knowledge 
of x is true belief about x with the ability, when asked, to explain how x differs 
from other things by explaining its place in the systems of which it is a part”. 
It has been objected that merely being able to say how x is related to other 
things isn’t sufficient for converting true belief about x into knowledge of it, 
for one could memorize an account without having knowledge.5” However, 
KTBL, as just spelled out, doesn’t say that just mentioning a logos will do. It says 


55 This is EE (= Enumeration of Elements). 

56 FINE (1979b). 

57 BOSTOCK (1988), pp. 243-50; BARNEY (2001), pp. 172-174. See also NEHAMAS (1984); 
BROADIE (2016). 
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that one must have the ability to mention a distinguishing mark when asked. 
This requires being able to respond to objections and being sensitive to new 
evidence; if one can do that, one has knowledge.*® 


12 


With the ostensible failure of the third account of logos, the dialogue comes 
to an end. On one view, the aporia is genuine: though Plato thinks there is an 
answer to the question «What is knowledge?», he doesn’t think he’s found it. 
On an alternative, he thinks there is no answer, because he’s come to think 
that knowledge is unanalyzable.5? On yet another view, he hints at a posi- 
tive answer. On one version of this view, the solution is to mention forms.®° 
However, earlier in the dialogue, Socrates sharply distinguishes the issue of 
what knowledge is of from the issue of what knowledge is;*! his concern is the 
latter. Another possibility is that he hints that the third account of logos, prop- 
erly understood in terms of the inter-relation model of knowledge, explains 
what must be added to true belief so as to yield knowledge. It counts in favor 
of this suggestion that Plato favors it elsewhere, both before and after the 
Theaetetus.® 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Structure and Role of the Theaetetus 
in the Platonic Project 


Maurizio Migliori 


Philosophy is not a theory but an activity 


L. WITTGENSTEIN, 7ractatus 4.11 


1 How Plato Writes 


To understand what Plato wrote, we must start from what he himself affirms 
in the Phaedrus and in the Seventh Letter 1) on the limits of philosophical com- 
munication, 2) above all of the written one. Without attention to this there is 
a risk of not adequately reflecting on some of Plato’s “strange behaviors’. As it 
is not possible to adequately address the issue here,!I will only list some of the 
more important data. 

1) An example of a strange situation: in many passages Plato affirms the need 
to define a term but then does not define it. The most famous example of this 
“technique of postponing” regards the Good. In the Republic, v1, 506d—507a, 
Plato puts off the (necessary) treatment of the Good and prefers 1) to talk of 
the «son of Good and really similar to him», 2) not to pay the debt (= to talk 
about the Good), but only the interests (= to allude to that through examples). 
It is now evident that Plato knows the Good because 1) he cannot say that the 
son is «really similar» to the father if he doesn’t know him; 2) nobody can pay 
interest if they does not know the debt. Nonetheless, Plato does not explain 
what the Good is. 

Likewise in the Philebus, Plato instead of telling us what the Good is, merely 
informs us of its residence (61a—b), before declaring that we are «in the ves- 
tibules of its home» (64c). We could (maybe) meet the Good, but the Author 
does not tell us what the Good is. 


1 Cf. MIGLIORI (2013), pp. 25-190; cf. also MIGLIORI 2017, pp. 23-54. 
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2) More generally we can say that in many cases Plato seems to want to 
make the issues more difficult for the readers to understand.” We can find an 
example of this technique in the Sophist. Plato examines some of the most 
important Ideas to see the relationships between them (254c3—4). Therefore 
the number of these Ideas is irrelevant, because — with reference to the author's 
statement — we are not in front of a complete list. There are five meta-ideas: 
motion-rest, same-different, being. 

This looks very simple yet strange, because there are two couples (motion- 
rest, same-different) which leaves the meta-idea of being “alone”. In the Sophist 
Plato needs to clarify the “not-being’, however as it is not listed, “being” remains 
alone without its opposite term. This is a very bizarre situation. We are also 
struck by such an abundant use of numbers,? which are almost embarrass- 
ing in their utter futility.t In short Plato always writes “five ideas”; perhaps he 
wants us to reflect on this number, which is certainly not five but more likely 
to be six or even better eight (I cannot prove here that in my opinion this is the 
exact number). Whether my solution convinces or not is irrelevant, but it is 
important and necessary to find an explanation of this situation. I don’t believe 
that an author who elaborates his texts with such care would suddenly start to 
write many unnecessary numbers for no (apparent) reason. 


1 The Phaedrus 

Although many other examples could be provided, for reasons of length it is 

better to see how in the Phaedrus Plato, who is a good teacher, explains the 

reasons why he decided to write in this strange way. 

1) The text repeatedly states that Socrates loves both written and oral 
speeches. The philosopher even says that he is «ill» from his passion of 
listening to speeches (228b; cf. also 236e). 

2) The text highlights the importance of the written word. Phaedrus is only 
able to memorize Lysias’s speech because the author has given him the 
text; Socrates twice asks Phaedrus to read the text from the beginning 
(262d—e); Socrates can also stop Phaedrus reading and then ask him to 


2 Even the ancients had noticed this; for example: «Plato employs a variety of terms in order to 
make his system less intelligible to the ignorant people» (Diog. Laert. 111, 63, 1-2). 

3 In these few lines Plato repeats the numbers and the “calculations” sixteen times. 

4 For example, it makes no sense to say that rest and motion are 2 (254d7), while in relation to 
“being” they become 3 (254d12); same and different are added to the 3 Ideas (254e3) implying 
we have to conduct a research on 5 Ideas (254e4) and not 3 (254e5). What reason is there in 
such a difficult dialogue to point out that 2 +1= 3, and2+3=5? 
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start reading again (263e); this is possible because the written word is 
always available.5 

3) Socrates claims to have learned things (235c3) from the ancient poets. We 
can hear the voice of the ancients only by reading their texts. 

4)  Heaffirms that powerful men also love writing with reference to the judg- 
ment of posterity (257d-258c) i.e. we write for our contemporaries, but 
also (and perhaps especially) for posterity. In fact, unlike oral communi- 
cation, the written text persists. 

5) Then Plato displays the characteristics that are necessary for a good 
speech: a person who expounds upon or writes about a subject a) must 
know the truth about this topic; b) must not despise the “formal” ele- 
ments elaborated by rhetoricians,® because every speech must be consid- 
ered in its entirety, having parts written in an appropriate manner which 
are both relative to one another and relative to the whole (264c); c) lastly, 
he must know the nature of the soul to which the speech is directed. 
In short, in the same way a doctor evaluates the individual patient, we 
must each time carefully evaluate the nature of the soul to which it is 
addressed so as to make a simple speech to a simple soul and a complex 
one to a complex soul (277b-c). 

Then Socrates focuses on the problem of “writing”: 


It remains only to deal with the opportunity or not to write, under what 
conditions it is beautiful and under what conditions it is not appropriate 
to do it. 

Phaedr. 274b6-7 


The issue is addressed on the basis of a myth (274cff.) about the god Theuth. 
He invented writing and praises it as an aid to wisdom and memory for all 
men, but the Pharaoh takes a contrary view and illustrates all the limitations of 
this medium. Writing does not strengthen but weakens the memory, because 
people, trusting in the written text, will no longer exercise it. Besides, they will 
get used to relying not on internal knowledge, but on external signs. Finally, 
writing does not offer true knowledge, but only the appearance of it (27546; 
276c). Therefore, the readers, having a lot of information «without teaching» 


5 In short, only a reflection on written texts has allowed the birth and the development of 
rhetoric: to elaborate rules it is necessary to have something stable that is able to be analysed; 
this is only possible with a written text. 

6 As ROBIN (1930), p. CLXI, observes, Plato quotes a dozen rhetoricians, but using very generic 
expressions (cf. 258 D, 266 C, 271 A, 272 C, 273 A, 273 C, 277 D). 
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(dvev Sides, 27547), will believe themselves to be learned men, while they will 
not know anything. It will be hard to argue with such people (275b). 

Worse still, writing has serious limitations, because it appears to be alive yet 
it is not (275d-e). Indeed it is unable to answer and always repeats the same 
thing; it does not know how to defend itself, but always needs its author (275¢; 
276c); it “rolls” into the hands of anyone, either worthy or unworthy. In brief, 
only a naive person can think to pass on or receive some stable knowledge 
through written words (275c6; 277d8-9). 

It seems like a condemnation without remedy, but it is not. Indeed Socrates 
adds that there is another form of speech, the «legitimate brother» of the writ- 
ten one (276a1-2), namely oral discourse that is better and more powerful 
(276a2-3). Oral discourse is 


the speech of they who know, a living and animated speech of which the 
one written can be said, with good reason, to be an image (elSwAov). 
Phaedr. 276a8-9 


There is a strange and peculiar relationship of connection and opposition. 
We have to accept the evident weakness of the written word without turning 
it into a condemnation, or worse still, into a refusal: it is a more fragile and 
weaker brother that should be taken care of. For this, Plato repeatedly makes it 
clear that one must not put «the most valuable things» in writing. 


1.2 The Written Game 
To sum up, the philosopher is convinced of the radical communicative weak- 
ness incumbent to human nature which is accentuated in the written word. 
Plato tries to address and resolve this problem by inventing the “written game’. 
In short, the philosophy writer must not write “things of greater value”, but 
provoke the reader with allusions, tricks, omissions, problems and other inven- 
tions, in order to force him to “do” — not only to learn — philosophy, that is to 
think in order to respond to problems that the text imposes. Plato confirms 
that he is a follower of Socrates: in his writing he tries to maintain the edu- 
cational attitude of his Master. This choice of not explaining everything, and 
choosing to proceed by allusions, provocations etc., leads him to define this 
activity as a “game”. The philosopher 


does not write seriously (am0vd/) with black water, sowing this knowl- 
edge using a straw, with speeches that cannot defend themselves discur- 
sively and which cannot properly teach the truth (téAn 64 S1dcEo) ... But 
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he, it seems, will sow them in the gardens of writing and he will write, 
when he writes, as a game (ma1dtdc). 
Phaedr. 276c7—d2 


The writing game becomes the principal characteristic of the philosopher. 
That is 


one who thinks that in a written discourse on any subject there is neces- 

sarily a large part of the game (matéicv) and that no discourse worth of 

great seriousness (omovdyj¢) has ever been written in verse or prose. 
Phaedr. 277¢5-8 


So what is the difference between a philosopher who writes about mathemat- 
ics or politics, and a mathematician or politician who write things apparently 
similar things? If anyone 


has composed these works knowing the truth and being able to come to 
their aid when he is challenged on the things he wrote, and if speaking is 
able to demonstrate the weakness of the writing, he must not be called 
by a name derived from those <the themes that he addresses>, but by 
what he is dedicated to ... To call him wise, Phaedrus, seems excessive 
and proper only for a deity, but a lover of wisdom (philosopher) or some- 
thing similar, would be more appropriate for him and more moderate. 
Phaedr. 278c4—d6 


Therefore, the defining characteristics of the “philosopher who writes” consist 
not only of the knowledge of the truth and the capacity to help the written 
word, but also and above all the capacity to orally demonstrate its weakness. 
All written texts are only “games’, in no way futile, and on the contrary useful. 
Plato says that they are so important we can dedicate our entire lives to them 
(276d-e). It is unlikely that he wrote this without thinking of the many dia- 
logues that he had already written. 

For reasons of length, I renounce showing how the Seventh letter usefully 
confirms this conception. I only wish to recall a particularly explicit sentence: 


There is no writing of mine about these matters, nor will there ever be 
one (ovxovv eudv ye Tepl adtav got obyypapa odde UNTOTE yevytal, Ser. 
Epist. 341¢4-5). 
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2 The Peculiarity of the “Dialectical” Dialogues 


If it is necessary to invite the reader to address issues based on few indica- 
tions, the gradual proposal of more difficult problems involves a “protreptic’” 
attitude. This allows Plato to build a sequence of texts that gradually become 
more complex and difficult. 

This is exactly the succession of dialogues that we find in the reconstruc- 
tion based on the “stylometric” method. The frequency of particular expres- 
sions and words was statistically calculated starting from the Laws, which are 
certainly the last work.” This analysis makes it possible to classify the texts 
into different sets.® So we have this sequence: 1) many simple texts (for “young 
readers”) that introduce a series of often unsolved problems; 2) some very fine 
dialogues, based on Ideas, that address many important themes; 3) difficult 
and very technical dialectical dialogues, which allow to clarify in what sense 
platonic philosophy is “dialectic”; 4) the final texts that allude to some fun- 
damental metaphysical and cosmological themes, with “games” of extreme 
complexity. 

The afore-mentioned is particularly important for understanding the 
Theaetetus. This, as we will see shortly, serves as an introduction to a trilogy — 
Sophist, Statesman, Philosopher — which is in itself exceptional for a number 
of reasons: 1) it is very compact and presents a perfect sequence of setting and 
characters; 2) it aims to define the figure of the philosopher diairetically, i-e. 
by distinguishing it from the two figures which are closest to it (sophist and 
statesman). The last dialogue, though, was not written: the Sophist and States- 
man are conceived with a view to providing a definition of the philosopher 
which is not provided. I cannot dwell on this matter, but I can emphasize that 
this omission is inexplicable in the traditional paradigm, while in the present 
it is an obvious fact. This situation is consistent with the need, theorised in the 
Phaedrus, to safeguard the “most valuable things” in philosophical writings. 

There is another exceptional datum: Plato never mentions his dialogues, 
whereas here — for the first and only time - we find references which also 
involve a fifth dialogue, the Parmenides. These passages are relevant as they 
are not required by the subject; hence, we must conclude that the author chose 


7 Theinsights of L. Campbell, F. Blass and C. Ritter became a hermeneutic paradigm in the work 
of W. Lutoslawski (cf. LUTOSLAWSKI 1897); (a masterful analysis of the debate in STEFANINI 
1949 pp. LXXII—LXXXI); for a more recent version of this kind of research, see LEDGER (1989); 
BRANDWOOD (1999) (and the interesting assessments in KAHN 1999, pp. 36-100). 

8 Undoubtedly stylometric analyses never yield identical results, as is bound to be the case 
with any statistically based research. Moreover, one must accept classification by sets and 
forgo any claim to establish a place of individual dialogues. 
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to include them for some other reason.° This sheds light on the position of the 

Theaetetus and entails certain consequences. 

1) Common sense suggests that a text which refers to another text must be 
and, hence, ought to be read subsequently. In brief, Plato has given us a 
reading order. 

2) We find here a particular form of what Sedley 2004 describes as the 
“subtext”: that range of elements that come into play alongside verbal 
exchanges, namely body language, para-verbal communication (tone, 
pitch ...), etc. The subtext is often a crucial device in communication, 
revealing a truth that conversation may seek to hide. When it is applied to 
writing, the subtext brings out a meaning that would otherwise be invis- 
ible, a meaning which is present yet concealed by the author’s own choice: 
it is a technique which makes it possible to express a concept without 
expressly doing so. In this case, for instance, it forces us to wonder about 
the meaning of the “strange” place of the Theaetetus within this sequence 
of dialogues. 

Here I agree with a methodological suggestion made by Sedley: the need to 

constantly ask ourselves why Plato did what he did. We must engage with the 

genius and the artistic freedom which creates his philosophical theatre. Hence, 
it is crucial to investigate the meaning of the educational and/or philosophical 
and/or literary operations undertaken by the author. 

To take one initial example within what is emerging, the Theaetetus appears 
to be1) preceded by a very particular dialogue in which the elderly Parmenides 
gives a very young Socrates an example of the dialectical work required to 
address questions pertaining to the theory of the Ideas; 2) followed by two dia- 
logues in which a philosopher from Elea offers examples of dialectical argu- 
ments, which are justified, in view of a conclusion that is not laid out in writing. 

To sum up, we have here a sequence of five dialogues 1) in which Plato plays 
various games; 2) whose topic is the highest form of knowledge, “philosophy”, 


g The Parmenides is mentioned in Theaetetus, 183e, and in Sophist, 217¢, in order to recall the 
encounter between Socrates and Parmenides. This encounter never took place in reality, but 
only occurred in the fiction of that dialogue. Therefore, the only purpose of this reference is 
to highlight the link between the two dialogues. The Theaetetus is mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the Sophist, 216a (obviously), and twice in the Statesman, 257a and 258a, to remark the 
similarity between Socrates and Theaetetus (another irrelevant topic). As far as the Sophist is 
concemed, it is repeatedly recalled in the Statesman (2574, 258a-—c, 266d, 284b7, 284c, 286b). 
In this latter dialogue, in addition to generic expressions (év tH mepl tov cogiatHy Cythael, 
266d5), we find two which would be difficult not to regard as references to the Sophist as a 
text: 1) Plato refers to the previous “discussion” by using an expression (év t@ gogiotH) which 
must be translated as «in the Sophist» (284b7): 2) speaking of various long talks, mention is 
made of the Sophist’s one on non-being (thy t06 copiatod mépt Tig TOD Ey Svtos OvaIaC, 286b10). 
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initially presented in the improper guise of “the episteme”; 3) nevertheless, this 
sequence it is unfinished. 


2 The Role of Eleatics 

First of all, this set of dialogues serves to emphasize the importance of the 

Eleatic dialectic. Plato seems not to know about this philosophical school 

before writing the Parmenides which is impossible, for several reasons. 

1)  Inhis dialogues Plato shows that he was very familiar with Gorgias, the 
author of a polemical treatise On Not Being that was clearly of Eleatic 
inspiration and one that Plato in the Parmenides proves to know well. 

2) In addition, Phaedrus 261a-e correctly links Gorgia to Zeno of Elea: in 
criticizing the art of contradiction, Plato first remembers Gorgias, then 
quotes the Eleatic Palamedes,!° Zeno, which makes the same things 
appear both one and many, similar and dissimilar, at rest and in motion. 

3) Inseveral passages he demonstrates having a clear picture in his mind of 
the relationship between Sophistics and Eleatism.!! 

Therefore, Plato’s silence about the Eleatics is not a sign of ignorance, but yet 

another indicator of his controlled style of writing, which only conveys what 

he deems useful for achieve his goal. The Eleatics crop up the precise moment 
when it is no longer possible to proceed any further without help of a dialectic 
that redevelops Zeno’s technique in the light of a metaphysical perspective 

(inappropriately) glimpsed by Parmenides in his poem. With a genuine coup 

de thédtre, the hitherto “unknown” Eleatics become masters. 

Finally, Theaetetus is connected to the dialectical trilogy through a unique 
procedure. At the end of the dialogue we find a typical device of Platonic dra- 
maturgy: the reference to further debate. Nevertheless, it never happens that 
the same characters meet again to continue the discussion. The only exception 
is here: the Sophist begins the day after the Theaetetus, with the same charac- 
ters recalling the arrangement made the previous day. They are joined by an 
Eleatic Stranger, who takes on the role of Master, while Socrates listens. The 
topic presented is the same, but the Sophist more correctly refers to it as phi- 
losophy, rather than with the generic term episteme.!* Indeed, for Plato true 
episteme is only achieved by philosophy. The text itself says so, the moment 
Socrates remarks that episteme «and wisdom (sophia) are one and the same 
thing» (Theaet. 145€6). 


10  Sohe remembers the title of the Gorgian text in defence of Palamedes. 

11 Cf. MIGLIORI (1999) and (2000). 

12 As the gods alone possess true sophia (Phaedr. 278d3-4; Symp. 204a), the pinnacle of 
human knowledge can only be philo-sophia. 
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Within this framework the Theaetetus, a not Eleatic dialogue, appears to 
constitute an exception. However, 1) mention is made of Elea here too, but 
as the analysis rests on the Heraclitus-Protagoras axis, the discussion of the 
Eleatic school is postponed (183c—-184b); 2) the only not Eleatic dialogue in this 
set of texts fails (certainly not by chance), despite Socrates’ efforts, and the 
problem must be taken up again by the Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist. 

Therefore, the Theaetetus raises two problems: 1) Socrates’ role; 2) the failure 
of his inquiry. 


3 Socrates’ Role in the Theaetetus 


I anticipate the conclusion: this is perhaps the most “Socratic” dialogue in the 
entire Platonic corpus. Plato emphasises this in several ways: the horizon is 
entirely pre-Platonic; the contrast is with the sophists, especially Protagoras; 
Socrates develops the discussion on a basic level such as the sensory one; the 
Ideas are almost absent, or at any rate irrelevant. 

The most revealing element is the “invention” of maieutics. Although this 
metaphor has been remarkably successful, it 1) has no reliable “historical” 
confirmation; 2) has no mention in the other dialogues; 3) is presented (149a) 
with some significant nuances. Theaetetus knows that Socrates is the son of a 
midwife, Phaenarete, yet he does not know that Socrates exercises the same 
craft as his mother. He learns this from the philosopher himself, who adds: 
1) that Theaetetus should not tell anyone, especially because 2) Socrates has 
concealed the fact that he performs this craft. Basically, no one knows that 
Socrates practices midwifery. All this suggests that Socrates never historically 
spoke of himself in such terms. This is a Platonic invention, which portrays 
Socratic teaching through a compelling metaphor which is useful for the oper- 
ation that Plato seeks to carry out in the Theaetetus. 

Indeed, the dialogue emphasises Socrates’ sterility. Although this point is 
contradicted by many elements in the text, it helps make sense of the “apo- 
retic” ending of the dialogue. 


4 The “Aporetic” Ending 
Sedley!® recalls four interpretations: 
1)  Thenegative outcome is designed to show that rejection of the Ideas and 


an empirical approach to knowledge lead to failure (CORNFORD 1935). 


13. SEDLEY (1995), pp. 4-6. 
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2) The Theaetetus is a dialectical exercise performed for a kind of open 
research which is unrelated to the middle dialogues (BURNYEAT 1990). 

3) The dialogue approaches the true definition of episteme. The final failure 
is amove which allows Socrates to act as a midwife: it is left up to the phi- 
losopher’s interlocutor to discover the truth (the anonymous commenta- 
tor; cf. BASTIANINI/SEDLEY 1995). 

4) The Theaetetus provides a Platonic reassessment of Socrates (LONG 
1998). 

Before evaluating these interpretations, it is worth highlighting a few odd fea- 

tures of this “aporetic” ending. Let’s briefly reconstruct the last passages of 

the dialogue. After having dismissed both Theaetetus’ “ 

Protagoras’ theoretical position, the author offers a very different perspective: 


sensist” definition and 


Socrates asks the young man to erase all that has been said so far and to make 
a fresh start (Spa 61) viv ndAw 2& dpyiis, 187a9—-b1). 

The treatment of the true opinion revolves around the question of the 
logos that must be added. There are many ways to describe this object. The 
first (statement through the voice) is irrelevant and almost ridiculous; the sec- 
ond offers the complete enumeration of the elements required to speak with 
knowledge (éntotypL6vws, 207b4) and to grasp the essence of the object (tv 
ovotev, 207¢1; ovatac, 207c3), the whole (10 dAov, 207¢3—4) through its elements. 
But the knowledge of parts is not enough because identical parts (such as 
letters) occur in different wholes. Therefore, a complete enumeration of ele- 
ments enables one to possess the right opinion and logos, yet still not episteme. 


4.1 Socrates Is Not a Dialectician 

Socrates thus brings a dialectical theme into play, the relation between the 
whole and its parts. Previously!* he mentioned: same-other, like-unlike, one- 
many etc. and has already raised a basic question: 


Do we say that the syllable is both elements together and, if there are 
more than two, that it is all the elements, or that is one single Idea that 
has come into being when they were combined? 

Theaet. 203c4-6 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in the following attempt, the logos serves 
to establish the difference which denotes the object of enquiry from all others: 


if you grasp the difference of each thing, that by which it differs from 
the rest, you will, as some say, grasp its logos; if you reach some common 


14 Cfeg. Theaet. 159a, 186a. 
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quality, you will have the logos of those things to which that quality 
belongs. 
Theaet. 208d6—9 


Therefore, Plato puts forward two kinds of logoi: one of differences, which he 
emphasises, to which he adds, for no apparent reason, the /ogos that enables 
one to grasp the common quality of things, a “superior” element that connects 
objects of the same type. 

It is easy to identify here an improper (non-dialectic) formulation of the 
diairetic procedure and of Platonic dialectic in general. Evidently this Socrates 
here cannot present it in an adequate way. This explains why the dialogue 
“fails”. However, an important point is mentioned: difference is not added to, 
but is constitutive of, every correct opinion. Otherwise, it would be impossible 
to distinguish one element from another, for only common characteristics 
would be left. Now, if difference is intrinsic to every right opinion, it makes no 
sense to add another opinion with the logos, as this could only add what we 
already have (209 D-E). It is necessary to think that with the logos, the ‘knowl- 
edge’ of difference is added. 

Since knowing is «to grasp episteme» (emtoth nv Tov AaPelv, 210a1), this addi- 
tion has a destructive effect on the definition: 


Then, it seems, if asked, “What is episteme?”, he will reply that it is right 
opinion with the addition of the episteme of the difference; this is pre- 
cisely what the addition of logos would mean, in his conception. 

Theaet. 210a3-5 


This definition is unacceptable: we have fallen into the error we were cau- 
tioned against at the beginning (147b), namely placing the definiendum in the 
definition. We must conclude, therefore, that 


neither sensation, nor true opinion, nor logos added to true opinion are 
episteme. 


Theaet. 210a9—b2 


It is clear, however, that Plato has developed his argument precisely in such a 
way as to reach this outcome: he offers an explanation of logos that leads to a 
definition whose fallaciousness appears evident.5 


15 In any case, anyway the nature of this fallacy had already been clarified at the beginning 
of the dialogue. 
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4.2 A Non-negative Conclusion 

The fact that this is a consciously performed operation is confirmed by the 
overly positive tone of the final lines, especially when compared to analogous 
cases of the aporetic dialogues of the first period. 


— Are we then, my friend, still pregnant and in travail with the episteme, 
or have we brought forth everything? T. — Yes, we have, and, by Zeus, 
Socrates, with your help I have already said more than there was in me. 

S. — Then does the maieutic art tells us that all these things are born 
empty <full of wind> and unworthy of being raised? T. — It does, decidedly. 

S. — If after this you will undertake to conceive other thoughts, 
Theaetetus, and if you will be pregnant, you will be so with better things 
than these by reason of the present search; if you remain barren, you will 
be less harsh and gentler to your interlocutors, for you will have the wis- 
dom not to think you know that which you do not know. In fact, only this 
and nothing more my art can accomplish; nor do I know aught of the 
things that are known by others, the great and wonderful men who are 
today and have been in the past. 

Theaet. 210b4—c6 


1) Theaetetus was pregnant and no longer is; in fact, he has begotten more 
than what he hoped to, thanks to Socrates’ questions. 

2) What has been produced is not worthy of much consideration or devel- 
opment; in brief, it is necessary to change course. 

3) If Theaetetus begets anything else, the work done will bear its fruits. In 
any case, the research undertaken has improved him and less presump- 
tuous when it comes to such problems. Indeed, Socrates had anticipated 
that research is always valuable as we either find the object of enquiry or 
do away with the belief that we know when we don't (187b-c). Therefore, 
what we have here is not a real “failure”, but a limited yet still positive 
conclusion. 

4) The strongest indicator of this is the staunch acknowledgement of the 
limits of Socrates’ thought: only this and nothing more can his art accom- 
plish. This verdict, moreover, had already been anticipated through the 
figure of the midwife, who was forbidden to give birth. 


Socrates himself confirms this. He claims that he is not wise (td wndev exeww 
gopév, 1506) or, rather, that he is not wholly wise (ob mévv tt co@ds, 150d1), and 
that he has never discovered anything on his own. Indeed, this Socrates seems 
unacquainted with Platonic metaphysics and even with the doctrine of the 
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Ideas. In this respect, Sedley’s thesis that should be regarded as a portrayal of 
the historical or semi-historical figure of Plato’s Master is quite convincing. 

But Socrates is not totally ignorant, since he is familiar with the maieutic 
technique and the principles governing it; moreover, his debates and examples 
imply the possession of knowledge, albeit not wisdom. Therefore, this extreme 
formulation of Socrates’ “lack of knowledge” is chiefly put forward for the sake 
of the “aporetic” conclusion. In brief, Plato “constructs” the figure of a midwife 
which enables him to make his teacher fail without offending his memory. 

Indeed, Plato must “save” Socrates, for unlike the midwife (who is not strictly 
necessary for giving birth), he is a fundamental figure, so much so that it is said 
that (obviously) Socrates’ art is also capable of causing labour pains (151a9). 

Moreover, to avoid possible misunderstandings, Plato highlights Socrates’ 
merit of helping the generation by recalling that some people, in ignoring this 
contribution and claiming all the credit, had ended up distancing themselves 
from him, with the result that they later “miscarried”, thereby compromising 
the results they had reached with Socrates (150e). 

The invention of the maieutic art thus successfully combines Socratic humil- 
ity with the attribution of “undeniable” merits and skills to Socrates himself, a 
teacher who purifies benevolently and in accordance with the divine,'® stand- 
ing out as the best man of his day (Stxatdtatov, Seventh Letter, 324e2). At the 
same time, Socrates lacks the kind of dialectical knowledge which solely makes 
it possible to establish the connection between different elements (starting 
from that between the whole and its parts) required in order to address the 
issue of knowledge. 

Nevertheless, the Theaetetus is useful, insofar as the episteme of differences 
to which it alludes is the dialectic, the theme of the trilogy that “continues 
differently” (the next day) the investigation into philosophy. So the dialogue 
clears away and/or clarifies certain issues and also paves the way for the sub- 
sequent discussion. 


5 The Multifocal Approach of the Theaetetus 


At this point we can move towards a conclusion by once again drawing upon 
Sedley, who rejects the conventional idea that the different interpretations are 
mutually opposed. Rather, he believes that there is some truth to each of them. 


16 Cf. the fourth diairesis of the Sophist, 226b-—231b, a sophist of noble stock, purifier of the 
soul; cf. MIGLIORI 2007, pp. 39-45. 
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More radically, we!” have argued many times argued that Plato and Aristotle, 
and Classical philosophy in general all display a marked awareness of the com- 
plexity of reality, and hence practise what we call “the multifocal approach”8 
It is a matter of rejecting the traditional dichotomy (either ... or) which all too 
often contributes to impoverishing Plato’s writing, and of accepting diverse 
perspectives which grasp moments of truth emanating from different points 
of view.!9 

Therefore, 

1) as the Anonymous states, the dialogue constantly moves towards a true 
definition of knowledge, through a final game that involves Socrates in 
the role of a midwife, leaving it up to the reader to discover the truth; 


17. The Macerata school (A. Fermani, L. Palpacelli, F. Eustacchi and myself, plus other young 
scholars) and E. Cattanei and R. Medda. 

18 See CATTANEI/FERMANI/MIGLIORI (2016), containing the following contributions: 
A. Fermani, The Multifocal Approach as an Assumption of the Complexity of Reality: a Few 
Introductory Insights; F. Eustacchi, At the Source of the Multifocal Approach: Relations in 
the Sophistic Context; A. Fermani, Man is Unhappy in Many Ways. Some Examples of the 
Multifocal Approach Inside the Platonic Reflection; M. Migliori, Plato: a Nascent Theory of 
Complexity; L. Palpacelli, The Multifocal Approach in Metaphysics V; A. Fermani, Some 
Examples of the Multifocal Approach in Aristotle’s Ethics; L. Palpacelli, Time and the 
Stars: Two Examples of Multifocal Approach in Aristotle's Works on Physics; E. Cattanei, 
In Conclusion. Cf. also the acts of the first interdisciplinary conference (La realta ama 
nascondersi? I! multifocal approach come valorizzazione dei profili “visibilt” e “invisibili” 
di una realta complessa, Macerata 28 February—3 March 2018). These 22 texts, bringing 
together neurobiologists, sociologists, philosophers, computer scientists, art historians, 
criminologists, mathematicians etc. are published in the issue n. 1-2, 2020 of Humanitas, 
Pp. 3-237. Cf. also MIGLIORI 2020. 

19 «This is ... a crucial difference, which makes it so difficult, at times, to understand the 
thought of Plato (and Aristotle). I express this difficulty through a formula: whereas mod- 
ern thought, sprung from “clear and distinct ideas” (to quote Descartes), tends to think in 
terms of “aut ... aut’, which is to say of the opposition between irreconcilable positions 
available as alternatives, Classical thought, and particularly Platonic-Aristotelian thought, 
thinks in terms of “et... et” (which obviously also includes the — rare — possibility of “aut... 
aut’); in other words, it tends to broaden the framework and structure of its analysis so 
as to include the highest possible number of elements. Classical philosophers do not seem 
interested in producing an intellectual system, a vision, a definition; instead they want to 
develop — within a well-defined conceptual horizon that is so strong at times as to consti- 
tute a paradigm — a range of schemes and models that cannot be juxtaposed and indeed 
often stand in contrast to one another, and yet are capable of explaining aspects of reality 
that would otherwise escape us. Ultimately, Classical thought is designed to understand 
the world, which is so complex as to require a range of different tools. From this perspective, 
some apparently contradictory positions may be found to actually be mutually consistent 
or at any rate compatible» (MIGLIORI 2013, pp. 163-164). 
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2) as Cornford argues, the failure of the Theaetetus is intentional and is 
designed to show that rejection of the Ideas and an empirical approach 
to knowledge leads to failure; 

3) asBurnyeatargues, this exercise enables a double dialectical engagement— 
one within the text, the other between the text and the reader, who must 
“contend” with the hints provided by Plato; 

4) _ if we grasp the significance of the Theaetetus within the set of dialectical 
dialogues, we can also appreciate Long’s proposal, insofar as Plato here 
takes into account the greatness and the limits of his teacher, before fac- 
ing a completely different (dialectic)*° philosophical path. 

And Socrates’ teaching is taken up by his pupil in a written form, as Sedley 

emphasises: «I have already stressed that, whereas the dialogue’s internal mid- 

wifery fails (Theaetetus’ offspring have not proved viable, as Socrates remarks 

at the very end), its external midwifery, practised on us the readers, may yet 
succeed. Since the first rule of philosophical midwifery is not to hand the right 
answer to one’s interlocutors, but to enable them themselves to give birth to it 
from their own inner resources, the dialogue unavoidably had to stop short of 
telling us the right answer to its central question. It by no means follows that 

Plato himself does not know it» (p. 11).24 

Although this is all very well from a negative perspective, so to speak, from a 
positive standpoint it is necessary to highlight the place of this text within the 
set of the dialectical dialogues. What emerges, then, is that Plato anticipated 
in the previous dialogue Parmenides that it is necessary to go beyond the mere 
issue of the Ideas: 


No, Socrates, for you try too soon, before you are properly trained, to 
define the beautiful, the just, the good, and every individual Idea. You see 
I noticed it when I heard you talking yesterday with Aristotle here. Your 
impulse towards arguments is noble and divine, you may be assured of 
that; but exercise and train yourself while you are still young in that art 


20 To understand this statement, it is necessary to differentiate the two senses of dialeghes- 
thai: as the art of discussion between two or more interlocutors and as a relationship (to 
distinguish and to connect) between Ideas (cf. MIGLIORI 2013, pp. 307-312). 

21 Above all we are following the interpretation provided by the Anonymous «which, 
although current in antiquity, seems to have gone virtually unnoticed in the modern dis- 
cussions. I shall christen this the “maieutic” interpretation. (...) The final definition, as 
construed in the closing pages of the dialogue, is so close to the true one that Socrates 
has to stop there and then. Why must he stop? Because, as the dialogue itself tells us, the 
correct philosophical method is that of midwifery where it falls to the interlocutor, and 
no one else, to give birth to the true doctrine.... Judged in this way, the dialogue’s failure is 
only an apparent one» (SEDLEY 2004, p. 5). 
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which may seem to be useless and which is considered by most people a 
mere word game; otherwise the truth (yn ¢An§eta) will escape you. 
Parmenides, 135c8—d6 


As further confirmation of this, Zeno states: 


for people do not know that except by this detailed exploration of all 
possibilities, it is impossible for intelligence (vodv) to know the truth (1@ 
oAndet) when it encounters it. 


Parmenides, 136e1-3 


Without dialectic, one is bound to fail, an event that is “told” in the Theaetetus. 
Then in the two subsequent dialogues Plato begins to explain the various 
aspects of the complex work of distinguishing and connecting things: 


to distinguish by classes (xat& yévn) and not to consider different an Idea 
(etS0¢) which is identical, or identical one that is different, belongs to the 
science of dialectic (tij¢ StaAextinis emtotH ys). 

Soph. 253d1-3 


Indeed, over the course of this dialogue, Plato repeatedly stresses the complex 
relations that connect or separate Ideas (253b8—c3, 253d5—e2). Only by accept- 
ing the dialectical approach and hence by significantly limiting the role of the 
semi-historical Socrates,?? is it possible to understand the one-many nature of 
reality. Once this is done Plato can approach the two main issues of interest 
to him as a theoretical philosopher who propose a broad metaphysical and 
cosmological framework, with evident contributions from the Eleatics and the 
Pythagoreans: 
1) The problem of the co-presence of unity and multiplicity, ie. the “uni- 
multiplicity” of reality, which leads Plato to make an apparently extreme 
claim: 


Socrates — We say — it seems to me — that the identity (tabtd6v) between 
the one and the many manifested in reasoning (b70 Aéywv) occurs every 
time in each statement, always, in the past as now. This neither will never 
end nor begins now, but it is, in my opinion, an everlasting and incorrupt- 
ible characteristic of our own discourses. 

Phil. 15d4-8 


22 With the exception of the good life in the Philebus. 
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2) The problem of the relation between order and disorder within the 
framework of the whole cosmos: 


it is better to affirm, as we have often said, that in the all there is much 
unlimit and sufficient limit (&meipov te Ev TH Tavti MOA, Kal TMEpAC Ixo- 
vov), and, above them, a Cause of not little power, which, by ordering and 
regulating years, seasons and months, can be rightly called wisdom 
and intelligence (copia xal votc). 

Phil. 30¢3-7 


Thanks to his long life, Plato was able to offer readers an extended protreptic 
path, which also enabled him in the Theaetetus to provide the image of mid- 
wifery, to illustrate what he — Socrates’ pupil — had done by writing philosophy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Is Plato’s Theaetetus an Exercise in Epistemology? 
A Granite Epitaph Erected Also on the Strength 
of the Parmenides 


Vasilis Politis 


For the literal-minded, it is undeniable that the question posed by Plato in 
the Theaetetus, “What is knowledge (epistemé)?”, is a question in epistemol- 
ogy. However, as the idea of epistemology is standardly understood in mod- 
ern philosophy, and as it is commonly understood among commentators on 
Plato and the Theaetetus for the past decades, indeed for more than a hundred 
years and at least since Natorp’s 1903 classic, epistemology designates a philo- 
sophical undertaking that must be distinguished from, and may even be set 
against, a different undertaking, metaphysics. On this understanding, we are 
invited to suppose that Plato intends the question in the Theaetetus, “What 
is knowledge?’, to be distinguished from, and he may even intend it to be set 
against, questions in metaphysics; and we are invited to suppose this, even if it 
is admitted that, in the dialogue, Plato engages in questions in metaphysics in 
the process of looking for an answer to this epistemological question. 

In this paper I set out to demonstrate: what this view is, which has domi- 
nated the study of the Theaetetus for so long; that it is thoroughly mistaken; 
and that this issue makes a very great difference to our understanding of the 
dialogue. 

To show that, and why, the epistemological view of the Theaetetus is mis- 
taken, I shall rely substantially on the Parmenides, taking as my point of depar- 
ture the passage 132b8—c8 from the first part of the dialogue, and shall pursue 
this in and through the second part of the dialogue. By relying on the claim 
made by Plato, without defense, in this passage (Parmenides 132b8—c8), and 
by arguing that this claim is taken up, worked out and defended in the second 
part of the dialogue, I want to demonstrate that: 

For Plato: we cannot consider a noéma (“thought”, “content of a thought’, 
“aspect of a thought’, even “concept”) without immediately considering its 
proper nooumenon (object of thought, i.e. the real object, to on, at which 
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the thought is directed and is of); indeed, without considering the question 
whether, and if so how, this noowmenon is a single unitary object, a hen. 

We may refer to this as “Plato’s inextricability thesis’, the thesis, namely, that 
thought and reality cannot be disentangled; not even notionally and for the 
purposes of philosophical investigation. This, if I am not mistaken, spells the 
immediate demise of the epistemological reading of Theaetetus. 

It will be necessary to consider whether the inextricability thesis is present 
not only in the Parmenides, but also in the Theaetetus; and, if it is, why do those 
critics fail to recognize this. I argue that Plato expressly asserts and defends 
the inextricability thesis in Theaetetus 184b-187b. He does so when he argues 
that thought requires certain objects or qualities that are true of all things. He 
calls them koina and includes oneness or the one (to hen) among them. The 
koina include, in addition: being and not-being; similarity and dissimilarity; 
sameness and difference; number; beauty and ugliness; goodness and bad- 
ness. Famously, Plato argues here that the koina cannot be known through 
sense-perception, from which he concludes that, since knowledge is a form of 
thinking, and thinking requires the koina, it is not the case that knowledge is 
sense-perception. 

I suggest there are two reasons why the upholders of the epistemologi- 
cal reading of the Theaetetus have refused to recognize this. First, they have 
made out Plato’s koina to be concepts, rather than objects. Secondly, they 
(and Cooper especially) have argued that, even though Plato thinks that some 
thought is subject to the koina (whether understood as concepts or as objects), 
he allows that there is also some thought, and thought at its most basic and 
based purely in sense-perception, which does not require the koina. I am not 
alone in thinking that this is wrong. Contra Cooper, Plato’s claim is that all 
thought is subject to the koina and is not possible without them; from which 
it follows that no thought is based purely in sense-perception. If this is still a 
point of contention in regard to the Theaetetus, the Parmenides provides the 
corrective and confirms the right reading of the Theaetetus. 

Relying substantially on the Parmenides, for the refutation of the epistemo- 
logical reading of Theaetetus, is, I think, proper. First, it is generally accepted, 
and accepted also by those who uphold the epistemological reading, that 
the two dialogues are written in close proximity. Indeed, for the upholder of the 
epistemological reading, both dialogues set to one side, either definitively or 
provisionally, the theory of Forms, and the associated metaphysics, of Phaedo 
and Republic: the Theaetetus does so from beginning to end (with the possi- 
ble exception of the so-called digression at 172c-177c); the Parmenides does so 
after it has, in the first part of the dialogue, subjected the theory of Forms to a 
series of objections. 
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Secondly, and as we shall see, the Parmenides, after the theory of Forms 
has been subjected to a series of objections, defends a claim that is central 
also in the Theaetetus: that sense-perception is not sufficient for thinking. The 
Parmenides defends this, in the dialogue’s second part, by arguing for the claim 
that: thinking requires use of a certain object, namely, the one (to hen), and the 
one is not an object of sense-perception. I note that the same claim is made by 
Plato in Republic VU, 524e-525a.! We may also note that the meeting between 
Socrates and Parmenides is mentioned in Theaetetus (183e), which means that, 
apparently, we have a cross reference from Theaetetus to Parmenides. 

Let me say, by way of clarification and to avert the impression that my tar- 
get is vague, what I mean by the epistemological reading of the Theaetetus. 
I mean the reading that, first, says that Plato intends the question he poses in 
Theaetetus, “What is knowledge?’”, to be distinguished from, and that he may 
even intend it to be set against, questions in metaphysics; and, secondly, spells 
out this by saying that, in Theaetetus 184-187, and in the dialogue generally, 
Plato is not concerned with the objects of thought, or with how we come to 
know them, he is only concerned with how the corresponding concepts are 
used in judgements about sense-perceptible things. Though it can be traced 
back at least as far as Natorp’s 1903 classic, the epistemological reading was 
introduced by Richard Robinson in 1950, re-launched to much greater effect by 
John Cooper in 1970, taken up to no lesser effect by Myles Burnyeat in 1976, and 
so a tradition was formed and still very much alive though much more contro- 
versial now than it was for a good while. I believe it is time for its epitaph. 

The issue of this paper makes a very great difference to our understand- 
ing of Plato’s Theaetetus. Going back at least to Paul Natorp and the late 
nineteenth century (see NATORP 1903 and POLITIS 2004), and ever more pro- 
nounced since the inception of analytic readings of Plato in the twentieth cen- 
tury, this dialogue has, especially among philosophers and scholars of Plato 
who think of Plato’s philosophy as, not only of historical interest, but also as 
alive for us today, attracted special attention and interest among Plato's dia- 
logues. This attention and interest has, to a great extent, revolved around the 
question whether the dialogue indicates a moment in Plato in which he con- 
siders setting to one side, either definitively or provisionally, a metaphysics- 
based approach to philosophy, in favour of an epistemology-based approach. 
Critics have been arguing on both sides of this question, with little sign of the 
debate abating. 

If the argument of this paper is on the right lines, this debate is based on 
a false assumption: that the question, “What is knowledge?”, as posed and 


1 See POLITIS (2021), ch. 7. 
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pursued in the Theaetetus, is an epistemological rather than a metaphysical 
question. In conclusion to the paper, and for the sake of a more positive and 
uplifting prospect, I shall submit that the question “What is knowledge?” is, 
in Plato’s hands, as purely metaphysical as any ti esti question in Plato. This is 
because the ti esti question is the type of question from which Plato’s meta- 
physics begins and to which it always returns. 


In a seminal paper of 1950, Richard Robinson wrote: 


it [the Theaetetus | turns away from the objective world of Forms to deal 
with our thinking, our fallibility, and our sensations. 
ROBINSON 1950, p. 5 


Plato has here [in the Theaetetus] turned his attention away from the 
world of Forms to the mind of man. And why not? [...] We do not need 
some metaphysics hinted at behind it all. We are entirely delighted with 
what is explicit, the keen and full development of the difficulty of defin- 
ing knowledge. 


ROBINSON 1950, p. 18 


This is the view I have in mind when I say that the study of the Theaetetus 
has been dominated by the view that we must suppose that Plato intends 
the question that he poses in Theaetetus, “What is knowledge?’”, to be distin- 
guished from, and that he may even intend it to be set against, questions in 
metaphysics. 

It is true, a swallow does not a summer make, nor is a tradition made by 
a single paper, especially one written long ago and not often quoted or ref- 
erenced. A second, and far more effective swallow lent it voice to this view 
twenty years later (1970), in a paper that keeps being quoted and engaged with 
time and again up to the present day,? when John Cooper (who does not men- 
tion Robinson’s paper) argued for what I take to be the same view; though 
Cooper is careful not to make it as explicit and unguarded. I do not want to rely 
overly on Cooper's revealing statement, at the end of the paper, that: «Plato’s 
conception of empirical knowledge [in the Theaetetus| has a definite Kantian 


2 Most recently, and yet again, by Gail Fine in her 2017 paper (FINE 2017). 
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flavor» (144).3 It is a clear signal of the view that Plato is not here preoccupied 
with metaphysics: if one likens Plato’s koina to Kant’s concepts of the intel- 
lect (Verstandesbegriffe), one is directly signaling that their function is epis- 
temological in contradistinction to metaphysical. And I do not at all want to 
rely on Cooper's claim, contra Cornford’s famous view of 1935 (itself carefully 
criticized by Robinson in the 1950 paper), that we must not suppose that the 
koina (“common things”) introduced in Theaetetus 184-187 are Platonic Forms. 
I have in mind, rather, Cooper’s claim that, according to Plato in this pas- 
sage, sense-perception alone is sufficient for applying, to the data of the indi- 
vidual senses, concepts peculiar to the objects of a single sense. Even more 
remarkable, and confirming beyond doubt that Robinson’s statement of the 
epistemological reading of the Theaetetus represents also Cooper’s view, is 
Cooper’s unmistakable view that the koina introduced in Theaetetus 184-187 
are: concepts. It is not only that Cooper routinely refers to the koina as ‘con- 
cepts’ (the term “concepts” and its cognates occur 33 times in his paper), as so 
treats them as concepts; he says: «The higher power of the mind is restricted 
to the application of only certain concepts, namely the koina» (p. 141) The 
claim that the koina are concepts is necessary for a major and central claim 
that Cooper defends. This claim says that, in Theaetetus 184-187, and in the 
dialogue generally, Plato is not concerned with the objects of thought as such, 
or with how we come to know them, he is only concerned with how the cor- 
responding concepts are used in judgements about sense-perceptible things. 
We need not suppose that the koina are Forms, to be seriously worried about 
the claim, which Cooper makes without defense or pause, that they are con- 
cepts. Surely, if there is anything that we may, immediately and without the 
begging of questions, suppose that the koina are, it is that they are objects; that 
is (in the context of Theaetetus 184-187), objects of thought in contradistinc- 
tion to, purely and simply, contents of thought and concepts in the sense of 
contents of thought. Why may we suppose this? The term koina, like the term 
aisthéta, indicates the object of an object-directed state of mind; and, just as 
we would not translate aisthéta with “contents of the senses” — it is standardly 


nm & 


translated as “objects of the senses’, “sense-perceptible things” and the like — so 


3 There is a remarkable parallel to Burnyeat here (BURNYEAT 1976, pp. 49-50), who likewise 
invokes Kant. It was my reading of this paper that, in the late 1990s, prompted me to wonder 
whether no one has pursued the comparison with Kant; not long after which I stumbled on 
Natorp’s classic (in a second-hand bookshop in Berlin), which fascinated me beyond any- 
thing and surpassed my wildest expectations; not long after which, again, Professor Dillon 
suggested Natorp’s 600 page long monument might need being translated for the English 
speaking audience; which eventually led to POLITIS (2004), which I translated together with 
my friend John Connolly. 
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too we ought not to translate koina with “common concepts” or even (witness 
the “Kantian flavor”) “concepts of the intellect’, but ought rather to translate 
it as “common objects’, “common things’, or “objects of thought/intellect/rea- 
son’. Plato nowhere in this passage refers to the koina as concepts; and it is not 
clear what the Greek in Plato's text is for Cooper’s “concepts” here. 

The refuge in “concepts”, for the koina of the Theaetetus, is crucial to the 
epistemological reading, for what this reading urges is that we turn our back 
on the traditional view, represented by Cornford, which says that the hypoth- 
esis under examination in the dialogue — that epistéme (knowledge) is aisthésis 
([sense-]perception) — is dismissed by Plato on the grounds that knowledge 
requires noéta, that is, objects of the intellect and not of sense-perception, and, 
in particular, the koina. Cooper's translation (if this is the right word for it) of 
them as “concepts” is what allows him to turn his back on this traditional view, 
and what enables him to salvage Plato’s project in the dialogue as epistemo- 
logical in contradistinction to metaphysical. 

When, not long after, a third and no less effective critic joined the chorus, 
when Burnyeat joined in in 1976, the tradition was fully formed and attract- 
ing many advocates.* If Cooper was more guarded than Robinson, Burnyeat 
was more guarded than Cooper. Unlike Cooper, Burnyeat does not refer to the 
koina as “concepts”, but as “features”. And, unlike Cooper, he argues that, in 
Plato’s argument, all thought relies on the koina, which are not perceptible by 
the senses; this is true of even the most basic thoughts, in which the thinker 
does no more than recognize as being (e.g.) red or soft something that she is 
(e.g.) seeing or touching in front of her. According to Burnyeat, Plato defends 
this by arguing that it is precisely what is required to ensure that the judging 
subject is a single, unified consciousness and avoid that it fragments into so 
many judging sub-subjects, each inhabiting a sense organ and identical with a 
single sense modality such as sight or touch. 

For all its subtlety and cautiousness, Burnyeat’s reading of the Theaetetus, 
based, like Cooper’s, on a reading of 184-187, is an exemplary example of cast- 
ing the dialogue as epistemology in contradistinction to metaphysics. Burnyeat 
scoffs at the suggestion that the koina, and being as central among them, might, 
for Plato in this argument, be objects in their own right;> instead, he conceives 
of them as, purely, “aspects” (49) of judgements, indeed as “abstracted from” 


4 For additional references to exponents of this tradition, see CHAPPELL (2004), pp. 16-21. 

5 «No defence is offered of the idea that knowledge, let alone truth, presupposes a grasp of 
being in the specific sense of existence, reality or essence, and if any such narrow notion 
of being were intended, the argument would be left to limp on an unargued assumption of 
the first magnitude. That is not Plato’s manner in this dialogue.» (BURNYEAT 1976, p. 45). 
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judgements.® He might as well have called them concepts, since this is what a 
concept is: something abstracted from thought and judgement. On Burnyeat’s 
account, Plato’s account of knowledge, much like any empiricist, or causal 
realist, account but with a Kantian twist, is made up of the following ele- 
ments: (1) the objects «“out there” in [one’s] environment» (50);” (2) the ways 
in which these objects causally affect our sense organs; and (3) the judgements 
that the mind or subject makes about these objects, and does so as a unified 
consciousness.® 

Once we recognize that the koina of Theaetetus 184-187 are objects of 
thought and of the intellect, not concepts, we cannot agree with Cooper’s or 
Burnyeat’s view that Plato is not concerned with the objects of thought as such, 
or with how we come to know them, he is only concerned with how the cor- 
responding concepts are used in judgements about sense-perceptible things. 
What is plain, rather, is that Plato is concerned with both. The significance of 
all this is manifest. For, if what I have been arguing is on the right lines, there is 
no room for thinking, with Robinson, Cooper, Burnyeat and the tradition they 
inaugurated, that, in the Theaetetus, Plato turns his attention away from the 
world to our mind and to thinking. To be sure, he is, in the dialogue, concerned 
with our thinking and our mind; but not in contradistinction to the world-not 
even notionally and for the purposes of philosophical investigation. 


We may wonder whether Plato would ever have thought, even for a moment, 
that it is possible to investigate thinking and our mind without, in so doing, 
investigating being and the objects of thought. We may also note that whereas 
it will be hard to find a term in Plato corresponding to our “concept” — with 
the possible exception of noéma at Parmenides 132b8 (more on which 
momentarily) — it is not hard to find the term he uses for what a thought is of, 


6 «If, on the other hand, the notion of being at work in the final argument is the quite general 
one which abstracts from the ‘is’ in propositions of the form ‘x is F, then in appealing to the 
point that a grasp of being is a necessary condition for attaining truth or knowledge Socrates 
is bringing to bear an agreement which has governed the discussion since 152 c.» (BURNYEAT 
1976, p. 45; emphasis on «abstracts on» added by me.) 

7 Suchas «a colour and a sound»; which, Burnyeat says, «each has being in its own right» (p. 44, 
emphasis added). See also p. 46 (emphasis added): «a colour and a sound will have its own 
definite nature». 

8 The idea that Plato’s Theaetetus marks the introduction into philosophy of the idea of the 
unity of consciousness, and that the dialogue links this idea to the idea of objective judge- 
ment, is the guiding thread in Burnyeat’s paper. 
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the object of thought: nooumenon. Indeed, even if we are tempted to translate 
noema, at Parmenides 132b8, with “concept’, on the grounds that it is used for, 
precisely, a content of a thought, the point of that passage is that we cannot 
consider a noeéma without immediately considering its proper nooumenon; 
indeed, without considering the question whether, and if so how, its proper 
nooumenon is a single unitary object, a hen. This is why it is problematical 
to translate noéma as “concept” here: to the modern reader, it is hard to read 
“concept” and not hear “content of thought” in contradistinction to “object of 
thought”; but there is no such contradistinction in Plato, either on the philo- 
sophical level or, if my hearing is not amiss, on the verbal level. 

Parmenides 132b8—c8 is a central passage for all this, when Plato poses the 
question of the relation between thinking and being, and when he antici- 
pates, and closes off, the danger that thinking should become isolated from 
being. This danger is considered, and closed off, when, in quick succession, 
Parmenides states that: it is not possible that a thought should be of nothing 
(oudenos); it is necessary that a thought should be of something (tinos), and 
of something that is ([tinos] ontos), and of something that is one (henos tinos) 
and involves some one quality (mian tina idean). A Form (eidos), he says, is that 
which is thought of as being one thing, always the same in all cases: touto to 
nooumenon hen einai, aei on to auto epi pasin. What Parmenides says here is a 
response to Socrates’ proposal, when Socrates proposes to safeguard the unity 
of each Form by supposing that each Form is a unitary thought of a plurality 
of things. Parmenides’ response is to say that this is not a possible way of safe- 
guarding the unity of each of those beings, Forms, because, on the contrary, 
the unity of a thought depends (either exclusively or in important part; the 
passage appears to leave this open) on the unity of the beings of which it is 
the thought — the objects of thought. 

This passage is, of course, much contested, one major issue being whether 
Plato’s argument in it is intended to show that Forms are mind-independent. 
Burnyeat (1982) notoriously argues that it is so intended, but Allen (1997, p. 174) 
strikes a cautionary note: «Nothing in the mere observation that thought is of 
something which is and is one over many requires the conclusion that what is 
thought exists independently of the thinking of it». Irrespective of what stand 
we take on this delicate issue, the one point made loud and clear in the pas- 
sage, which is not a delicate point but ought to be wholly unmistakable, is 
that we cannot consider a noéma without immediately considering its proper 
nooumenon; indeed, without considering the question whether and if so how 
its proper nooumenon is a single unitary object, a hen. 

I realize that one may push back, in the name of urging that this is just 
what Plato does in Theaetetus: he investigates, for long stretches of a dialogue, 
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noémata, without investigating their proper nooumena. For, one may urge 
that the Parmenides passage, to which I have been appealing and which is 
between the young Socrates and the old Parmenides, is part of a controversy. 
This is the controversy over the question, first, whether the supposition that 
there are Forms, and that Forms can be known by us, is at all tenable, since, 
as Parmenides spells out at length, it is subject to many objections; and, sec- 
ondly, whether, and irrespective of these objections, there is positive reason to 
believe that there are Forms and that we can know them. It may be urged that, 
because of this setting, this passage cannot be relied on unduly. 

This pushback strategy is not convincing, it seems to me. It is true that the 
Parmenides passage is part of the controversy about Forms, but it is the old 
Parmenides who argues, against the young Socrates, that we cannot consider a 
noema without immediately considering its proper nooumenon; indeed, with- 
out considering the question whether, and if so how, its proper nooumenon is 
a single unitary object, a hen. Furthermore, this point, coming from a crux pas- 
sage in the first part of the Parmenides, remains very much alive in the second 
part of the dialogue; and, on any reading of the dialogue, and irrespective of 
what stand we take on the vexed question of the relation between its first part 
(up to 135) and its second part (from 135, and especially from 142), it is evident 
that the second part is aimed, somehow though it may not be clear how, at 
overcoming this controversy. 


4 


Critics have not generally recognised that this point from a crux passage in the 
first part of Parmenides (132b8-c8) — that we cannot consider a noéma with- 
out immediately considering its proper nooumenon; indeed, without consid- 
ering the question whether, and if so how, its proper nooumenon is a single 
unitary object, a hen — is present just as much in the second part of the dia- 
logue. I believe that this point from the first part of the dialogue is taken up, 
worked out, and defended, in the second part. Let me, therefore, in the best 
part of the remainder of the paper, attend to demonstrating this. One reason 
why the point — made in 132b8—c8 and taken up, worked out, and defended in 
the second part of the dialogue — is so important is that it spells the immedi- 
ate demise of the epistemological reading of the Theaetetus. To recall, I mean 
the reading that, first, says that Plato intends the question that he poses in 
Theaetetus, ‘What is knowledge?’ to be distinguished from, and that he may 
even intend it to be set against, questions in metaphysics; and, secondly, spells 
out this by saying that, in Theaetetus 184-187, and in the dialogue generally, 
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Plato is not concerned with the objects of thought as such, or with how we 
come to know them, he is only concerned with how the corresponding con- 
cepts are used in judgements about sense-perceptible things. 

The First Hypothesis in the second part of Parmenides concludes with the 
claim that, if the one (to hen, understood as the original source of all unity and 
unitary things) is understood in a certain way, then it is not a possible object 
of naming, speaking, judging, perceiving, giving an account (142a2-8); in short, 
it is totally outside thought. The Second Hypothesis concludes with the claim 
that, if the one is understood in a certain different way, then it is manifestly an 
object of knowledge, judgement, perception, naming and having an account 
(155d6-e1) — the very things the ending of the first investigation denied of 
the one.? 

Even setting aside the question whether the one here is the Form of the one, 
and even setting aside the question what the relation is between the one and 
thinking, we could hardly have wished for a more emphatic indication that 
Plato intends the second part of the dialogue to pick up on the claim, from the 
first part and 132b8—c8 in particular, that we cannot consider a noéma without 
immediately considering its proper nooumenon; indeed, without considering 
the question whether and if so how its proper noouwmenon is a single unitary 
object, a hen. 

The first consequence of The First Hypothesis infers from the hypothesis 
which says that the one is one, that all it is is one and that it does not have any 
kind of multiplicity (see ei hen esti, allo ti ouk an eié polla to hen, 137¢4-5).!° 
From this crucial, initial consequence a host of other consequences are 
inferred. They are typically of the form “the one is neither F nor contrary-to-F’, 
where F is a quality that, in one way or another, presupposes that that which 
has this quality, F, is or implies a multiplicity; such as, most especially, if F is 
the quality of being a whole and contrary-to-F is the quality of having parts. 

Practically all the consequences of this first investigation make no reference 
to thinking, but the last few do, when it is inferred that it is not possible for the 
one to be named, or spoken of, or judged, or known, or perceived, or given an 
account (1424). This conclusion, it appears, serves to identify and defend a nec- 
essary condition for thought; namely, that (The First Condition of Thought): 


9 I do not mean to imply that, if the one is understood in different ways in the two 
Hypotheses, two ones are in question. 

10 ~—_ I shall not consider why, or because of what (hidden) supposition, this might be thought 
to be a plausible inference. Perhaps this is because of the (hidden) supposition that what 
a thing is, it is, purely and simply, in relation to itself. 
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For it is from the consequence that the one is not something that is, and hence 
that it is not a being that is one (141e9—11), that it is inferred that it is not pos- 
sible for something to belong to the one (142a1-2); from which, in turn, it is 
inferred that it, the one, is not a possible object of naming, speaking, judging, 
perceiving, giving an account (142a2-8)."! 

It is notable that not only modes of thought are mentioned (judging, know- 
ing, giving an account), and likewise of speech (naming, speaking of), but 
also perception, aisthésis. We may suggest that Plato here considers aisthésis 
as a thought-involving kind of sensory perception, and this is why aisthésis is 
grouped together with modes of thought, or thought and speech. When I 
speak of thought in what follows, I include aisthésis, understood as a thought- 
involving kind of sensory perception. We shall see that, towards the end of the 
dialogue, Plato uses not aisthanesthai, but phainesthai for the idea of a sensory 
perception that is not thought-involving. 

This first consequence, from which all the other consequences are inferred, 
is based on the first investigation of the consequences for the one, on the 
hypothesis that it is only in relation to itself and not in relation to other things. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the conclusion that it is not possible for the one 
to be named, or spoken of, or judged, or known, or given an account, or per- 
ceived, serves to identify and defend a further necessary condition for thought; 
namely, that (The Second Condition of Thought): 


Thought requires complexity in the object of thought; 
and such complexity requires at least two things standing in relation to each 
other, namely, the relation X belongs to Y. 


It is because the one, if supposed to be only by itself and only in relation to 
itself, does not meet this condition that it is not even an object of thought. The 
character of this complexity is indicated at 142a1-2, when it is said that it is not 
possible for something (ti) to belong to what is not; and the unthinkability of 
the one is based on this statement. This shows that the complexity in the object 
of thought is here characterised as being of the form: X belongs to Y (I use “X 


11‘ The claim that the one is not even a being is inferred from the claim that it does not par- 
take of time in any way (141e3-7). Some critics think this inference is clearly fallacious, 
and intended as fallacious. I don’t think it is clearly fallacious, and there is no indication 
that it is intended as fallacious. 
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belongs to Y” for Plato’s ‘X esti to[i] Y’; he has also been using, and will go on to 
use, “Y partakes of X” for “X belongs to Y”). 

It is remarkable that this passage (142a1-8) picks up on what Parmenides 
had already said in the first part of the dialogue, when, at 132b8—c8, he said 
that it is not possible that a thought should be of nothing (oudenos), rather, a 
thought is necessarily of something (tinos) and of something that is ([tinos] 
ontos). But the present passage substantially spells out what was merely stated 
there. In particular, it spells out why we can validly move from “Thinking is 
of something” to “Thinking is of something that is”. This is a legitimate move, 
because thinking of something, X, implies thinking of two things, X and Y, and 
implies thinking that Y belongs to X; and because it is possible for Y to belong 
to X, only if X is (see ho de mé esti, touto| i] to[ i] mé onti eié an ti auto| i] é autou,;, 
«Would something belong to, or be of, that which is not, the very thing that is 
not?», 142a1-2). I note that whereas originally (at 132b8—c8) Parmenides had 
added that thought is necessarily of some one thing that is, this point is not 
yet touched on in the second part of the dialogue. It will, we shall see, be taken 
up later. 

Where in the second part of the dialogue, if anywhere, is it argued that the 
one, and, in particular, the one conceived as a Form, is necessary for thought? 
(I note, but put aside for the present paper, that, famously, at 135ab, Plato has 
Socrates say that Forms, and the defining or marking off of Forms, is neces- 
sary for thought.) So far, thought has been mentioned at three places: the 
end of the first investigation (142a); the mention, at 143a7-9, of the one taken 
only by itself in thought (té[i] dianoia[i]); and the end of the second investiga- 
tion (155d-e). The next occasion in which thought is mentioned is during the 
fourth investigation, which is addressed to the question of what happens to 
the things other than the one, if it is supposed that the one is (157b6-160b4). 
The reference to thinking is at 158c2-d8, when it is argued that, if we were to 
take away in thought (te|{] dianoia[i], 158c2) the supposition that a whole and 
any of its parts, or the parts of those parts, partake in the one, we will be left 
not with determinate or limited (peras echon) wholes and parts, but simply 
with indeterminate multiplicity (apeiria, apeiria to pléthos). This points to the 
opposite of what happened earlier, when it was supposed that the one is only 
by itself and not in relation to other things: here it is the things other than the 
one that are supposed to be only by themselves and not in relation to the one, 
whereas there it was the one that was supposed to be only by itself and not in 
relation to other things. 

The question is whether Plato thinks the argument is parallel in regard to 
the possibility of thought being of something: Does he think that, just as the 
one, if supposed to be only by itself, is not a possible object of thought, so too 
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the things other than the one, if supposed to be only by themselves, are not a 
possible object of thought? It is the question whether Plato anywhere in the 
second part of the dialogue argues that that which is simply indeterminate 
multiplicity is not a possible object of thought. Originally and in the first part 
of the dialogue (132b8—c8), Parmenides had claimed that thought must be not 
only of something and of something that is, but also of something that is one. 
It follows that that which is simply indeterminate multiplicity, since it does not 
partake of the one and is not one in any way, is not a possible object of thought. 
The question is whether here, in the second part of the dialogue, this claim is 
defended, or spelled out further, which originally was only asserted. 

The last two investigations in the Parmenides consider the consequences 
of the supposition that the one is not: the penultimate investigation considers 
the consequences for the many in relation to themselves (164b5-165e1); the 
ultimate investigation considers the consequences for the many in relation to 
the one (165e2-166c5). Even on a first acquaintance with these two final inves- 
tigations, one cannot fail to be struck by the impression that they are just as 
much about thinking as about being, and they are concerned with the conse- 
quences for thinking of the supposition that the one is not. In the absence of 
the one, the beings in these investigations are characterised as, purely and sim- 
ply, relational multiplicities making up indeterminate magnitudes. The lesson 
in regard to thinking, spelled out especially in the penultimate investigation, is 
that, if the one is not, thinking will be ‘like a dream during sleep’ (hosper onar 
en hupno| i], 164d2); the kind of dream — more like a nightmare — in which any 
time one tries to focus one’s attention on one such multiplicity, or some one 
aspect or relation of it, the object of thought will appear to change beyond 
recognition and break up in front of one’s eyes. That Plato’s concern is with the 
consequences for thinking is clear from the reference, twice, to what happens 
in this scenario if one tries to grasp «in thought» (te[/] dianoia[i]) something 
as being some one thing. It is likewise spelled out what will happen to thought 
if, rather than trying to focus on some one thing in this scenario, one simply 
attends to the radical indeterminacy that is characteristic, in this scenario, of 
being: the object of thought will amount to a thoroughgoing illusion (phan- 
tasma, 16545; also 166a5); that is, the kind of thing that, any time it appears or 
seems to have a certain quality, it merely appears and seems so, without really 
being so. 

The penultimate investigation, in which are spelled out these consequences, 
for thinking, of the supposition that the one is not, comes close to saying that, 
if the one is not, thinking will not be possible. But Plato stops short of mak- 
ing this statement: he does not say, here or in the ultimate investigation, that 
if the one is not, thinking will not be possible. What he does, in the ultimate 
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investigation, is spell out, yet again and even more pointedly, just how exceed- 
ingly limited and etiolated is the thinking (if this is the right word for it) that, 
according to the penultimate investigation, is reduced to momentary appear- 
ing and seeming: 


And indeed, they [i.e. the objects of thought in this scenario] are neither 
the same nor different, neither in contact nor separate, nor anything else 
that they appeared to be in the argument we went through before [i-e. the 
penultimate argument they have just been through]. The others neither 
are nor appear to be any of those things, if one is not. 


Parm. 166b4-7; trans. GILL & RYAN 


It is hard to think of a more suitable statement for a philosopher to make in 
trying to make manifest that thinking is not possible under a certain supposi- 
tion, even if, as it appears, the philosopher does not want to conclude with the 
statement “Under this supposition and in this scenario, thinking is not pos- 
sible”. I am inclined to think that, if Plato does not conclude with this state- 
ment, it is not because he thinks that a last refuge might have been afforded 
one who thinks that it is possible to think even without the one. Rather, if the 
philosopher is wary of going further, it is because he is sensitive to the risk that 
such a statement, if intended as the conclusion of a strict demonstration and 
as going further than summing up just how etiolated and reduced thinking (if 
this is the right name for it) in this scenario has been shown to be, will appear 
to be the conclusion of an incoherent task: to demonstrate that one cannot 
think without the one, by asking one to do just that: to think without the one. 
Is it ruled out, anywhere in the second part of Parmenides, that the one itself 
can be perceived by the senses? Or, what amounts to the same, is it ruled out 
that that which oneness or unity is, its essence, can be determined (specified, 
defined) by pointing to something that, to the senses, is conspicuously one and 
unitary?!” Perhaps Plato could have made things easier for us, if he had con- 
sidered more explicitly, in the second part of the dialogue, whether or not the 
one itself can be perceived by the senses. It is of considerable assistance that, 
in this investigation he should preface the second part with the explication 
that the thing supposed to be, or not to be, is something one might especially 
grasp by thinking and might consider to be a Form (135e3—-4). At the same time, 
one who is sceptical about the existence and knowability of Forms, such as 


12 For the view that these two things amount to the same, see POLITIS (2018), and POLITIS 
(2021), Chapter 2. 
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the sceptic mentioned by Parmenides at 134e9—-135b2 (and at 133b4-c1), will 
want to know why we may not suppose that what oneness or unity is can be 
perceived by the senses. It is useful to recall here a notable passage from the 
Republic, in which it is claimed (by Glaucon) that what oneness or unity is 
cannot be perceived by the senses, because anything we perceive as one, we 
no less perceive as indefinitely many.!3 At the same time, this passage is only 
of limited assistance to us here, because Glaucon’s claim cries out to be spelled 
out and defended, especially if it is to answer one who is prepared to believe 
that essences exist and can be known to us, provided that he is satisfied that 
they can be perceived by the senses and this is how we know them. In the 
Republic passage, nothing further is said in defence of this crucial claim, and 
our question is if the second part of the Parmenides does better. 

There is a passage in the second part of the Parmenides that indicates that, 
and why, that which oneness or unity is cannot be perceived by the senses. 
The penultimate investigation (164b5-165e1) considers what happens to the 
many in relation to themselves, and to the thought of them, if the one is not; 
that is, if the one conceived as an object of thought is not. Perception, aisthésis, 
is not mentioned; perhaps this is because, as we saw, aisthésis has been used 
for a thought-involving kind of perception. But appearing, phainesthai, is men- 
tioned repeatedly; and, as we have seen, it is spelled out just how exceedingly 
limited this appearing will be, and how extremely disjointed its object will be. 
We may suppose that appearing here is, or includes, sensory appearing. 

It is a good question whether the investigation that Plato provides here is 
adequate for arguing against one who insists that what oneness or unity is can 
be perceived by the senses, that is, insists that it can be determined (specified, 
defined) what oneness or unity is by pointing to something conspicuously uni- 
tary to the senses. This person is asked, by Plato in this investigation, to imag- 
ine what the objects of sensory appearing, and sensory appearing itself, would 
be like, if there was no such thing, either for being or for thinking, as the one 
itself and the one as an object of thought. If he agrees that this is the only or the 
best way of investigating whether what oneness or unity is can be perceived 
by the senses, this may well be adequate for persuading him. But why does 
Plato think that the only or the best way of investigating whether what one- 
ness or unity is can be perceived by the senses, is to imagine what the objects 
of sensory appearing, and sensory appearing itself, would be like if there was 
no such thing, either for being or for thinking, as the one itself and the one as 


13. ~—«-Resp. V1, 525a. At 524 this one is introduced in and through the question «What is this 
one itself?» (ti pote estin auto to hen). 
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an object of thought? Is this not to stack the cards against the view that what 
oneness or unity is can be perceived by the senses? For, it seems, the propo- 
nent of this view may insist that a different, and more fair, way of testing the 
view would be to imagine a scenario in which one is perceiving by the senses, 
such as sight, something conspicuously unitary, such as a snow-crystal on a 
window pane (as in Hans Christian Andersen’s tale) or a schematic crystal on 
a computer screen; and to consider whether this conspicuously unitary object 
of the senses can serve as an example and exemplar, and hence as a standard 
(paradeigma), of what oneness or unity is. 

It seems to me that Plato has a point in not conducting the test, of the view 
that what oneness or unity is can be perceived by the senses, in this way, and 
in proposing, rather, the very different way that he proposes. The problem 
with this other, and seemingly more fair, way of conducting the test, is that 
it makes it hard to tell whether, when we perceive (e.g.) the snow-crystal as 
perfectly unitary, or sufficiently unitary to be capable of serving as an example 
and exemplar, and as a standard, of oneness or unity, we are, strictly, using 
sense-perception alone, and this is how we recognise the snow-crystal as uni- 
tary, or, on the contrary, it is only because sense-perception here is combined 
with thought that we can recognise this. Plato’s alternative way of conducting 
the test is, I suggest, due to this problem, and it serves to obviate it. 

We may conclude that, late in the second part of the Parmenides, Plato 
identifies and defends a further necessary condition for thought, in addition to 
the two conditions he identified and defended earlier in the second part (The 
Third Condition of Thought): 


Thought is of something that is one; 

and thought can be of something that is one, only if 

i. there is something that oneness or unity is, its essence, and 

ii. this essence cannot be perceived by the senses (it is, in this sense, a Form). 


We may recall the two conditions of thought that he identified and defended 
earlier in the second part: (The First Condition of Thought) Thought is of 
something that is; and (The Second Condition of Thought) Thought requires 
complexity in the object of thought, and such complexity requires at least two 
things standing in relation to each other, namely, the relation X belongs to Y. It is 
remarkable that these three general conditions for thought are anticipated in 
the first part of the dialogue — at 132b8—c8 (also at 135b5—c7) — but while there 
it was simply stated that thought is subject to these conditions, in the second 
part the conditions are spelled out and defended. 
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We may conclude that a major task that Plato sets himself in Parmenides is to 
demonstrate the claim, made at 132b8-—c8 and defended in a number of places 
in the second part of the dialogue, that: 
we cannot consider a noema (“thought’, “content of a thought’, “aspect of 
a thought’, even “concept”) without immediately considering its proper 
nooumenon (object of thought, i.e. the real object, to on, at which the 
thought is directed and is of); indeed, without considering the question 
whether, and if so how, this noouwmenon is a single unitary object, a hen. 


This claim (I began by referring to it as the inextricability thesis) spells the 
immediate demise of the epistemological reading of the Theaetetus. This is 
the reading that, first, says that Plato intends the question that he poses in 
Theaetetus, “What is knowledge?’”, to be distinguished from, and that he may 
even intend it to be set against, questions in metaphysics; and, further, spells 
out this by saying that, in Theaetetus 184-187, and in the dialogue generally, 
Plato is not concerned with the objects of thought as such, or with how we 
come to know them, he is only concerned with how the corresponding con- 
cepts are used in judgements about sense-perceptible things. 

We are left with the important issue of the relation between the two dia- 
logues, Parmenides and Theaetetus, in this regard: Is the result we have arrived 
at on the basis of the Parmenides consistent with and consonant with the argu- 
ment in Theaetetus 184-187? Does it support a reading of the Theaetetus pas- 
sage that takes the koina to be objects of the intellect or reason and resists the 
idea that they are concepts (Cooper) or, what amounts to the same, that they 
are “abstracted from” judgements (Burnyeat)?!* 

The crux of the matter, it seems to me, is whether we should suppose, as 
Burnyeat does, that, for Plato in the Theaetetus argument, (Option 1) «the 
inability of perception to grasp being stems from [i.e. is because of] an inabil- 
ity [of perception] to frame even the simplest proposition of the form ‘x is 
F’».!5 Or, on the contrary, we should suppose that, for Plato in this argument, 
(Option 2) the inability of perception to frame even the simplest proposition 
is because of its inability to grasp being. How we answer this Euthyphro-style 
dilemma makes all the difference. If we go for Option 1, we cannot suppose 


14 See note 6 above. 
15 BURNYEAT (1976), p. 49. 
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that the koina are objects, that is, objects in their own right, and we will be 
invited to think of them as abstracted from judgements (as does Burnyeat); 
and so, in effect, as concepts (as in Cooper's view). On the other hand, if we 
go for Option 2, we may, I suspect we must, suppose that the koina are objects 
in their own right; objects of the intellect or reason as opposed to objects of 
the senses. 

What the extended excursion into the Parmenides has shown (among other 
things) is that, in that dialogue, Plato defends Option 2. To recognize this, we 
may recall the conditions of thought that Plato argues for in the second part 
of the Parmenides, and recall how he articulates them (we summarized them 
at the end of the previous section). Central among these conditions is not only 
that Thought is of something that is and that Thought requires complexity in the 
object of thought, but also that such complexity requires at least two things stand- 
ing in relation to each other, namely, the relation X belongs to Y. This tells against 
Option 1 and in favour of Option 2. For it shows that, for Plato, a judgement 
is a combination and compound of two objects, X and Y, rather than these 
components, X and Y, being abstracted from the judgement. We may directly 
infer that the koina are objects in their own right, not something abstracted 
from judgement; at any rate we may infer this, if we suppose that the koinon 
in the Parmenides, namely, the one or oneness, is among the objects involved 
in all judgement and out of which judgement is composed. This supposition is 
provided for by The Third Condition of Thought (see end of last section). 

That there should not be doubt about this conclusion, is apparent also from 
Parmenides 132b8—c8, which prepares for and anticipates the conditions of 
thought that, as we have seen, are spelled out further, and defended, in the sec- 
ond part of the dialogue. For there it was said that thought requires an object 
to be of, a noumenon and object of thought, not simply a noema or thought- 
content; and that the object of thought must be something that is and is one. 
Thought, on this view, is understood as the soul’s reaching out for and grasping 
real and unitary objects, and (as we see in the second part of the dialogue) 
judgement consists in combining such objects into the distinctive combina- 
tion that is a judgement. 

What about Theaetetus 184-187, in this regard? I confess I do not know on 
what textual grounds Burnyeat is confident of Option 1; and he does not con- 
sider Option 2. He urges that, on Plato’s argument in this passage, judgement 
is a function of the soul, not of the senses. But this point, with which no read- 
ing will disagree, is neutral between Option 1 and Option 2. As far as I can see, 
Plato on the whole leaves open, in Theaetetus 184-187, whether he wants to 
adopt Option 1 or Option 2. At the same time, he points in the direction of 
Option 2, when he twice says that the soul «inspects» (episkopein) the koina 
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«itself through itself» (auté dia hautés, 185d8—e2 & e6—7) and when he refor- 
mulates this and says that the soul «reaches out for» (eporegetai) the koina 
«by itself» (kath’ hautén, 186a4—5). This indicates that judgement is understood 
as the soul’s reaching out for and grasping objects, including, most especially, 
the koina, and combining them into the distinctive combination that is a 
judgement. 

I would like to suggest that, if Plato leaves open, in Theaetetus 184-187, 
whether he wants to adopt Option 1 or Option 2, this is deliberate, and that it 
is indicated at 185d6-e9, when, in a rhetorically exaggerated manner, Socrates 
thanks Theaetetus for having ‘saved me a vast amount of talk if it seems to 
you that, while the soul considers some things through the bodily powers, 
there are others which it considers alone and through itself. This was what 
I thought myself, but I wanted you to think it too’ (185e5—-9). This sounds like 
Plato’s indicating that he wants to leave for another occasion how judgement, 
as a function of the soul, is to be understood; all he wants to argue here (in the 
argument of Theaetetus 184-187) is that judgement is a function of the soul and 
not of the senses. To consider how judgement, as a function of the soul, is to be 
understood, the question between Option 1 and Option 2 will have to be taken 
up. I have argued that it is taken up in the second part of the Parmenides, and 
prepared for and anticipated in the first part (132b8—c8); and it is answered 
in favour of Option 2. I hope it is not too much to suggest that, when (at 
Theaetetus 185e5—-6) Plato implies that a great deal would have to be said on 
the issue of judgement as a function of the soul, this may be understood as a 
promise, and one that he will keep, in the Parmenides, as we have seen. 


In what sense and in what way is the question posed by Plato in Theaetetus — 
“What is knowledge (epistemeé)?” — a question in metaphysics and not in episte- 
mology or, at any rate, not in epistemology in contradistinction to metaphysics? 
My response is quite simple. The question “What is knowledge?” is, in Plato's 
hands, as squarely metaphysical as any ti esti question in Plato, this being the 
type of question from which his metaphysics begins and to which it always 
returns. This idea of metaphysics — the idea which says that a philosophi- 
cal inquiry is metaphysical, if it is motivated by the ti esti question and the 
search for an essence; an essence, in the sense of that which is designated 
by the adequate and true answer to a ti esti question — is not common today, 
but there are those who uphold it, such as, most especially, Kit Fine (see e.g. 
FINE 1994). 
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It may be said, in response to my appeal to this, the essence-based idea 
of metaphysics, that it leaves open whether Plato distinguishes the question 
“What is knowledge?” from metaphysical questions properly understood, that 
is, as being concerned, not with the nature of knowledge, but with the nature 
of reality. This response fails, for two important reasons. First, for Plato, all 
metaphysics, including the enquiry into the nature of reality, is rooted in the 
ti esti question; and there is no distinction in Plato between these two senses, 
or types, of metaphysics: the metaphysics that is concerned with the nature of 
reality and the metaphysics that is rooted in ti esti questions. 

Secondly, even if we, rather than Plato, introduce this distinction between 
two senses, or types, of metaphysics, and do this for the sake of a better under- 
standing of Plato, we must recognize that Plato thinks that knowledge is part 
of reality; as is, he thinks, every other item of which we can properly ask, and 
search for an answer to, the fi esti question. I do not mean that Plato thinks that 
knowledge is part of reality in a suitably extended sense of “X is real”; 1 mean, 
on the contrary, that he thinks that knowledge is part of reality in the fullest 
sense of “X is real”: part of to ontds on («real being»), to alethinds on («true 
being»), to pantelds on («perfect being»). For Plato, a crucial mark of whether 
an item, X, is, in the fullest sense, real or not, is whether or not it is possible 
properly to ask, and search for an answer to, the ti esti question in regard to this 
item, X. On this mark of reality, knowledge is as real as it gets. 

I can imagine the following pushback strategy — may it, and my response 
to it, mark the conclusion of this paper. For it may be said that, even if Plato’s 
metaphysics is rooted in the ti esti question, the question of interest to us when 
we study the Theaetetus is not why in this dialogue Plato raises yet another ti 
esti question, but why he raises just this ti esti question, “What is knowledge 
(episteme)?” And the answer, surely, it will be said, is that Plato raises just this ti 
esti question, “What is knowledge (epistéme)?”, in the Theaetetus, because, after 
so much metaphysics in Phaedo, Republic and (the first part of) Parmenides, his 
interests have moved away from metaphysics and towards epistemology. 

This, I submit, is pure invention. It is also questionable as philosophy, 
because it takes it that a genuine philosopher’s motivation for taking up this, 
that, or the other philosophical undertaking is something we can understand 
in a textbook manner: by supposing that she took up this undertaking because 
of her interest in this, that, or the other division in the subject, philosophy, 
and its principal divisions: epistemology, metaphysics, logic, semantics, ethics, 
aesthetics, etc. How can we do better? By recognizing that, characteristically 
and typically, when Plato raises a particular ti esti question, he does this, not 
because of his interest in metaphysics, or epistemology, or some other divi- 
sion of the subject, but because of some particular aporia (typically capable of 
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being articulated in the form of a whether-or-not question, or a whether p or 
q question where p and q look incompatible) and because he thinks that it is 
necessary to raise a particular ti esti question in order to resolve, and indeed to 
search for a resolution of, the aporia. (I have argued for this point in Part 11 of 
my The Structure of Enquiry in Plato’s Early Dialogues.'®) Therefore, to do bet- 
ter, we must look, in the Theaetetus and in other dialogues, for that particular 
aporia, or those particular aporiai, that, Plato thinks, requires of us, if we want 
to resolve it or them and work towards a resolution, that we raise just this ti esti 
question: “What is knowledge (epistéme)?”. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Republics of Conversation: The Normativity of Talk 
in Plato up to the Theaetetus 


Sophie-Grace Chappell 


Primitiveness and civilisation are degrees of the same thing. If 
civilisation has an opposite, it is war. 
LE GUIN (1969), p. 52 


The opposite of war is conversation. 


SCHAMA (2017), p. 312 
eee 


Do not be unjust in your questioning, Socrates. 


“Protagoras”, at PLATO, Theaetetus 167d 


I begin, as you do, with two jokes from Plutarch’s Apophthegmata Laconica.! 
The scene is the Peloponnese in 338 Bc. Philip of Macedon, having just won 
the Battle of Chaeronea, is advancing towards the territory of the Spartans. He 
sends ahead messages: 


PHILIP OF MACEDON: Shall I enter your city as a friend, or as a foe? 
SPARTANS: Neither. 


1 Plutarch, Apophthegmata Laconica, 233e, and De garrulitate, 17. 
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PHILIP OF MACEDON: If I conquer your land, I will destroy your farms, 
slay your people, and raze your city. 
SPARTANS: If. 


When humans disagree, they can thump each other; or they can resort to 
words. When humans thump each other, they are (broadly speaking, and leav- 
ing aside the ritual aspects that combat, too, often wears) subject to the laws of 
physics, anatomy, and biomechanics. But when humans resort to words, they 
immediately become subject — as well — to the standards and the norms of 
a realm completely different from physics or biology. To talk with each other 
at all, instead of thumping each other, is ipso facto to accept these standards. 
Because those standards say that certain ways of talking count as success, and 
other ways of talking count as failure, by choosing talk rather than violence we 
open ourselves up to the possibility of a quite different kind of victory; and a 
quite different kind of defeat. 

To go by Plutarch’s report (admittedly it was written about 440 years later), 
this is what Sparta’s ephors did to Philip in these two exchanges. Philip’s mes- 
sages presupposed that if he chose to, Philip would militarily overwhelm the 
city of Sparta. The Spartan retorts punctured this presupposition, and in doing 
so adroitly referenced a familiar trope about Spartans — that they are laconic; 
which of course is why Plutarch quotes the anecdotes. 

For all his huge army, Philip lost the verbal exchange, and he lost heavily. If 
it really happened, his verbal defeat at the hands of the Spartans may well have 
been a genuine political embarrassment. Certainly something made Philip 
leave Sparta merely isolated, rather than trying to flatten it by the direct appli- 
cation of military might. Perhaps, at least partly, it was Philip’s verbal defeat by 
the Spartans that put off the would-be military conquerors. If so, the moral — 
and it is one that would have appealed to the middle-Platonist Plutarch — is 
that the pen can be mightier than the sword. Jaw-jaw can be, not only better 
than war-war, but also more causally effective. Deployments or invocations 
of the laws of talk can, and sometimes do, override or count for more than 
applications of the laws of physics and biology. 

Yet the most characteristic and distinctive feature of “the laws of talk” is just 
this, that if they are /aws at all, they are not laws in anything like the way that 
the laws of science are laws. Only a miracle can break a law of physics. But the 
laws of talk can be broken at any time by anyone who chooses to. One obvious 
way to break them is to fall back on violence: you're losing at chess, so you throw 
the board out of the window. When someone makes a joke at my expense, I can 
try and get my own back by topping his joke; but I can also try and get my 
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own back by topping Aim. In Iliad Book 1.188-192, Achilles wonders whether to 
carry on talking with Agamemnon, or attack him instead. Philip seems to have 
accepted that he lost the verbal exchange, fair and square, according to the 
laws of talk that he and the Spartans alike recognised. Apparently for that rea- 
son, he backed off. But he could instead have broken those laws, e.g. by break- 
ing off the diplomatic exchange, killing the Spartans’ messengers, and invading 
Laconia. (Or trying to.) 

Again: in themselves, and leaving aside the human activity of explanation, 
the laws of physics are not “invoked” or “deployed” by voluntary choice. They 
just apply, because of the nature of things. In a sense, the laws of talk also “just 
apply”; but (to a first approximation) they apply by way of humans’ mutual 
expectations, not “because of the nature of things”. And they are invoked and 
deployed by voluntary choice; as the anecdote from Plutarch shows, there is 
such a thing as skill and success in invoking and deploying them. 

In all talk, then, there is normativity. What kind of normativity? And where 
might it lead us? 


My main concern in this paper is with the classical Greek tradition, particu- 
larly the early and middle Plato, particularly (or at any rate eventually) the 
Theaetetus. But two small examples from outside that tradition may help, as a 
beginning, to give some idea of what I mean by “the normativity of talk’. 

The first is from Paul Grice, in his classic 1967 paper “Logic and conversa- 
tion” (GRICE 1989, pp. 22-40), where he is discussing the notion of “conversa- 
tional implicature”. Q is a conversational implicature of P when P is asserted in 
a context C such that Q, whether or not logically entailed by P, may be reason- 
ably inferred from the assertion of P in C. One key difference between conver- 
sational implicature and logical entailment is that conversational implicature 
is not a logical notion but a sociological one: what conversationally implicates 
what is a matter of social context and convention, not of truth-tables. A sec- 
ond key difference, therefore, is that many conversational implicatures are not 
also logical entailments, and conversely many logical entailments are not also 
conversational implicatures. (If I say to you “The cat is on the mat” then my 
assertion logically entails both “If p, then p” and indeed “The cat is on the mat 
and if p, then p’, but will not usually have either of these, nor any other trivial 
truth, as a conversational implicature.) 
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Grice writes: 


Our talk exchanges do not normally consist of a series of disconnected 
remarks, and would not be rational if they did. They are characteristi- 
cally, to some degree at least, cooperative efforts; and each participant 
recognises in them, at least to some extent, a common purpose or set 
of purposes, or at least a mutually accepted direction ... at each stage, 
some possible conversational moves would be excluded as convention- 
ally unsuitable. We might then formulate a rough general principle which 
participants will be expected (ceteris paribus) to observe, namely: Make 
your conversational contribution such as is required, at the stage at which 
it occurs, by the accepted purpose or direction of the talk exchange in 
which you are engaged. One might label this the Cooperative Principle. 
GRICE 1969, pp. 26-27 


From this general idea of conversational cooperation Grice goes on to piece 
out some specific applications of the notion: 


... Echoing Kant, I call these categories Quantity, Quality, Relation, and 
Manner. The category of Quantity relates to the quantity of information 
to be provided; under it fall the following maxims: 

1. Make your contribution as informative as is required (for the cur- 
rent purposes of the exchange). 

2. Do not make your contribution more informative than is required. 

... Under the category of Quality falls a supermaxim — “Try to make 
your contribution one that is true” — and two more specific maxims: 

1. Do not say what you believe to be false. 

2. Do not say that for which you lack sufficient evidence. 

... Under the category of Relation I place a single maxim, namely, “Be 
relevant”... 

Finally, under the category of Manner ... I include the supermaxim — 
“Be perspicuous’” — and various maxims such as: 

1, Avoid obscurity of expression. 

2. Avoid ambiguity. 

3. Be brief (avoid unnecessary prolixity). 

4. Be orderly. 

And one might need others ... 


It is an open question, at any rate to me, how far Grice thought of these 
norms as expressive of anything like ethical normativity or requiredness; he 
certainly doesn’t openly say that these requirements on speakers are moral 
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requirements, and p. 28 seems to distinguish “conversational maxims” like 
these from “aesthetic, social, or moral” maxims, as if these were exclusive cat- 
egories. However, it should be easy to see how closely connected this sort of 
normativity in talk is with specifically ethical normativity. For a start, there are 
the overt references to cooperation and to truth-telling. Moreover, these are 
conventional requirements. 

That word “conventional” is so often heard as a diminishing qualification, or 
as the antonym of “really moral(ly required)” or the like. But what Grice brings 
to light here is, on the contrary, how close the connections between the ethical 
and the conventional necessarily are. The point of conventions is, we might 
say, to make particular expectations reasonable; and to live with others is to 
live in the light of such reasonable expectations; and these facts about our life 
together are a matter of common knowledge. Therefore, all sorts of trusting, 
promising, and coordination are going to depend on just these sorts of expec- 
tations. In the conditions of civil society, these expectations therefore readily 
become matters of moral significance — as indeed do the Austinian “felicity 
conditions’, which are sociological specifications of when and how, in our soci- 
ety or any society much like it, warnings, commands, requests, and declara- 
tions do not “misfire” but become appropriate, apt, and such as to demand a 
response from others in society (AUSTIN 1962). 

Grice’s “maxims of conversation’, then, however much they may start by 
looking like a (possibly rather dry) piece of ordinary-language philosophy, are 
naturally such as to display a kind of mission-creep or expansiveness. Under 
examination, these norms of talk rapidly expand into something very like 
moral norms on how we are to interact with each other. And that of course is 
precisely the point that I want to develop in this paper, because I think it is an 
idea that Plato has too: the idea that norms of conversation are almost never 
only norms of conversation. 

This point will be even more obvious with my second example of the nor- 
mativity of talk, which is a case, from Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, of something 
very like what Habermas, Apel, and other post-Kantian ethicists have often 
called “the politics of recognition’: 


Vronsky did not even try to sleep that night [on the train to St Petersburg 
from Moscow]. He sat in his place, his eyes staring straight before him 
or scanning the people who got in or out; and if on previous occasions 
his air of imperturbable composure had struck and upset those who did 
not know him, he now seemed haughtier and more self-sufficient than 
ever. He looked at people as if they were things. A nervous young man, a 
clerk at the local courts, sitting opposite, began to detest him on account 
of that look. The young man asked him for a light, addressed remarks to 
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him, and even nudged him to make him feel that he was not a thing but 
a person; but Vronsky paid no more heed to him than to the lamp, and 
the young man made a wry face, feeling that he was losing his self-control 
under the stress of this refusal to recognise him as a human being, and 
because of it could not get to sleep. 

TOLSTOY, Anna Karenina, 1876/ 1954, pp. 119-120 


J.L. Austin and Paul Grice are both of them far too much the English gentle- 
man to take it as anything but a matter of course that good manners requires 
a courteous attentiveness to those around us, and that to “look at people as if 
they were things’, as Vronsky does here, is a singular failure in that requirement 
of courtesy. With both Austin’s felicity conditions and Grice’s conversational 
maxims, that requirement never quite gets into their frame. Of course there 
can — outside very tight limits — be neither felicitous speech-acts, nor conver- 
sational cooperation, without this kind of courtesy, this kind of mutual human 
recognition. But the need for it is too big and too obvious for either Austin or 
Grice to feel the need to spell it out. Still, for philosophers’ purposes if not for 
English gentlemen, this requirement does need spelling out; and in this pas- 
sage, a Russian gentleman spells it out — by depicting a Russian gentleman who 
is failing to respect the requirement. 

So much to introduce the notion of the normativity of talk, and to illustrate 
to some small extent what an expansive notion that notion is: how easily it 
overspills from conversational appropriateness into rather deep requirements 
of interpersonal justice. With this much in hand, I return to the Greeks. 


One way to write an intellectual history of the classical Greek tradition would 
be as a history of its different conceptions of the normativity of talk. The very 
obvious idea that both the alternatives, jaw and war, are possible, and that dia- 
logue is better than fighting, and that dialogue has its own rules just as much 
as fighting does, is already present in Homer. The whole shape of the Iliad is 
framed by the fracturing Achilles-Agamemnon exchange in Book 1 and the 
healing Achilles-Priam exchange in Book 24: the narrative runs from an unsuc- 
cessful and acrimonious discussion, via the intense and protracted human suf- 
fering that is (in large part) caused by the failure of that debate, to the eirenic 
and lyrically sad conversation, ending in agreement, that concludes at any rate 
that round of human suffering. 

There are rules for Homeric debaters, and they debate well when they fol- 
low these rules. Just from an examination of Iliad Books 1 and 2, we can work 
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quite some way towards listing them. (1) Rather as in Lord of the Flies, don’t 
speak when you are not holding the staff (1.245). (2) If you are a lowly person 
like Thersites, don’t speak at all (2.212-277). (3) Speak gently and carefully and 
wisely, as Nestor does, not rashly and angrily and divisively, as Agamemnon 
and Achilles do (1.247—253). (4) Show respect and reverence for other speakers, 
especially those who are recognised as old and wise and have long and distin- 
guished military careers behind them (1.275-284). (5) When debate is getting 
hot and angry, calm it down by telling a diverting anecdote; ideally one that 
quietly reinforces your own prestige and your own claim to be heard — but in 
a quiet way, not so blatantly as to sound like mere bluster (1.259-274). (6) If 
you want to insult someone, make sure your insults are accurate enough to 
have some bite (1.225-245). (7) Don’t dishonour or humiliate others by inept or 
clumsy speech, but only if you actually mean to dishonour or humiliate them 
(1.173187). (As in the classic definition of a gentleman: «A gentleman is some- 
one who is never rude unintentionally.) 

We could run through the rest of Greek literature to bring out what kind 
or kinds of normativity of talk we find in it. We could focus on discussions 
that involve serious disagreement. Greek tragedy, for instance — and likewise 
comedy — is full of various kinds of disagreement-based debates, including 
debates about values, the nature of the gods, and indeed both: the court- 
room scene at the climax of Aeschylus’ Oresteia is perhaps the most famous 
example in tragedy, and we might take the whole of Aristophanes’ Clouds as a 
comic debate about education (and no less a serious debate for being a comic 
debate). Then there are the debates of the real-life Athenian courts and the 
Assembly, of which we have abundant evidence in the Greek orators. 

Thucydides too has an account of the kind of normativity of talk that he was 
interested in. In his Histories, it is often more or less right to say, simply, that to 
be a virtuous political debater is to be everything Cleon is not, and nothing he 
is. It is to be neither violent nor speciously persuasive; and it is to be free from 
paranoia and aggression, honest and genial, not to operate by manufacturing 
either popular panic or cheap laughs, and to speak seriously and sincerely and 
without bullshit. (See further WOODHEAD 1960.) 

This Thucydidean picture of what it takes to be a good participant in politi- 
cal and civic conversation, dialogue, or debate is part of the broader consensus 
among upper-class Athenian democrats of their time that forms the backdrop 
to the arrival of Socrates, with his distinctive picture of the normativity of 
talk. What is Socrates’ conception, and how does it differ from the conception 
found in predecessors like Thucydides,” or the dramatists, or Homer? 


2 One way to study the differences between Thucydides and Socrates is to begin from Plato’s 
parody of Thucydides (and of his hero Pericles) in the Menexenus. See TRIVIGNO (2009). 
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Socrates has a distinctive, new, and apparently shocking conception of the 
normativity of talk. In Plato’s Apology he tells us that this conception was 
inaugurated by a divine oracle. Apollo’s priestess tells Chaerephon that no 
one is wiser than Socrates (Apology 21a): Socrates’ response is to investigate 
this Delphic utterance by trying to find someone wiser than himself. He looks 
among the politicians, the poets, and the craftsmen. But all prove to be not 
only lacking in wisdom but deluded as well. The politicians think they have 
wisdom when they don’t (21d); the poets speak well, yet cannot speak at all 
about how they speak well, or what their fine words mean (22b) — their words 
seem to be prophetic utterances that bypass their own intelligence (22c). As 
for the craftsmen, they are indeed expert in their own areas; but unfortunately 
that very expertise, local though it is, gives them the same illusion as the poets 
have — it makes them imagine that they have expertise, not only about the 
relatively small matter of their own craft, but about everything, even the most 
important things. And this false imagining is a serious enough flaw in their 
understanding to justify withdrawing from them the name sophoi (22d-e). 

Here Socrates is reporting the results of applying his own conception of the 
normativity of talk. He does not yet tell us in any detail what his method is for 
applying his conception: only that he is looking for evidence that people know 
and understand what they themselves are doing, and how they do it; also, and 
alongside that, that they know what they do not know or understand. But that 
comes next. His method is, of course, the famous elenchus, cross-examination 
by questioning, and very shortly after the narrative just summarised, Socrates 
gives an example of it (24c—28a), cross-examining his accuser Meletus. He 
already calls this «making my argument in my accustomed way» (27b). 

Socrates’ cross-examination is ruthless, and Meletus is completely put to 
shame by it. Socrates first exposes Meletus as an essentially unserious person, 
who claims to care about the well-being of the young men of Athens, but can- 
not give any convincing explanation of what makes those young men better 
(24c-25c). Then he shows that Meletus is committed to the view that Socrates 
is harming his young associates deliberately; but, Socrates argues, this is inde- 
fensible, because no one does anything bad deliberately (25c—26a). Next comes 
a demonstration that Meletus, who claims to know that he has justification to 
accuse Socrates of impiety, does not even know what Socrates believes about 
the gods (26a—27a). Finally Socrates shows that, given the widespread under- 
standing that he, Socrates, believes he has a daimonion, it follows that he can- 
not be an atheist, as Meletus charges (27a—28a). 
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This exchange has perhaps not been as focal to philosophical discussions 
of Socratic elenchus as it should have been. It is the most certainly-authentic 
example that we get of what elenchus was actually like; it is certainly one of 
the most “Socratic” performances that we get from Plato’s Socrates. And clear 
rules for Socratic debate — the contours of his particular conception of the nor- 
mativity of talk — do begin to emerge from it, when we take it together with 
21a—22d and reflect on them a little: 

1. You have to answer the question put to you: clearly, straightforwardly, as 
simply as possible, and without evasion, changing the subject, or long- 
winded bluster (makrologia). 

2.  Youhave to speak the truth sincerely and seriously as you yourself under- 
stand it; you can play around a bit as a warm-up, but once the conversa- 
tion proper begins, you must not mess about, or speak in jest. 

3. You cannot claim to know A, if knowing A presupposes knowing B, 
and you do not know B. 

4. You should admit it when you don’t know something: unfeigned igno- 
rance is always better than feigned knowledge — indeed unfeigned igno- 
rance is always better than unfeigned ignorance plus feigned knowledge 
(22e). 

5. If you claim to know something, then you need to be able to back that 
up, by showing that you know that you know it: you need to be able to 
explain how you know it, and what it is that you know. 

6. Proper knowledge is general: if you can talk only about one thing in isola- 
tion, without being able to talk about all the things with which it is con- 
nected, then you don’t really know very much at all. 

7. Finally and perhaps most important of all: you know something if and 
only if you can explain it in words. 

We might even compare this account of the normativity of talk — an early one, 

coming from before Plato’s “ambitious” phase — with the one that is enunci- 

ated by Protagoras in his rebuke to Socrates in the Theaetetus — which as I read 

Plato, was written in the aftermath of the collapse of (at any rate) his method- 

ological ambition. From that passage, in combination with the evidence of dia- 

logues like the Euthydemus, we might perhaps even derive a list of Ten Socratic 

Commandments: 

1. You must respect your interlocutor, and treat him with the dignity and 
decorum that is due to him; conversely, he must treat you the same way. 
So both you and he must avoid threats, insults, abuse, browbeating, lies, 
deception, misrepresentation, demagogic haranguing (Protagoras 336b, 
Republic 350e, Theaetetus 162d, Gorgias 482c, 494d, 513a, 519d), and violence 
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of speech like Thrasymachus’ in Republic 1, or Anytus’ in the Meno, or 
Polus’ and Callicles’ in the Gorgias — or indeed that of Thucydides’ Cleon. 

It is wrong to seek to win the argument by logical-verbal trickery of the 
kind that Socrates indulges in at times against Protagoras; such trickery 
as is also relentlessly presented — and parodied — in the Euthydemus, or 
by leading questions of the kind that Callicles complains about towards 
the end of the Gorgias. 

Eironeia («irony») is wrong; that is, itis wrong to use an insincere pretence 
of ignorance of what your interlocutor is talking about, as a way to tie 
him in knots, exasperate him, make him do all the explaining (which you 
then pick further holes in), and generally subject him to unfair demands 
to provide evidence and unfair onuses (onera?) of proof. (In contempo- 
rary internet slang, eironeia is «sealioning».) (For Thrasymachus accusing 
Socrates of irony, see Republic 33743.) 

Makrologia («longwindedness») is wrong, whether it is designed to talk 
out the clock or to move the audience on to further points before the 
earlier ones have been properly examined, or as a way of keeping a thesis 
alive by bluster, or all three. 

It is wrong to seek to win the argument by fancy tricks of any sort: e.g. the 
games of which Socrates accuses the two sophists in the Euthydemus, or 
high-faluting rhetoric (like Pericles’ in the Menexenus or Protagoras’s in 
the Protagoras) or fancy poetical talk (like Agathon’s in the Symposium) 
or magical hypnosis (such as Meno accuses Socrates of in the Meno) or a 
blinding-with-science show of specialist knowledge (like Eryximachus’ in 
the Symposium) or demogoria, «playing to the gallery», «rabble-rousing». 
It is wrong to seek to win the argument by claims of special revelation, 
like Euthyphro’s in the Euthyphro, or by appealing to any kind of author- 
ity outside your own mind, and beyond what you can defend by your own 
wits here and now; it is your thesis that is under discussion, not anyone 
else’s, and you must be the one to defend it. 

In fact, it is wrong to seek to win the argument at all, full stop. In dialogue 
the aim is not competition but cooperation: it is to get at the truth by our 
joint efforts. And the way to do that, as above, is to «follow the argument 
wherever it leads» (Republic 394d10, Theaetetus 172d) — even if it leads 
somewhere personally embarrassing to oneself. 

As the ghost of Protagoras chides Socrates in the Theaetetus, it is wrong 
to attack a thesis uncharitably — that is, by straw-manning it, by opposing 
it without considering it in its strongest and most plausible formulation, 
as presented by its ablest and most vigorous advocate. 
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g. It is wrong, too, as ghost-Protagoras goes on to say, whether or not it is 
deliberately done, to display ignoratio elenchi by failing to state the thesis 
accurately, by changing the subject, or by speaking irrelevantly, e.g. with 
small-minded pedantry. 

1o. As Protagoras’ ghost also reminds Socrates, it is wrong to argue by 
appealing to mere probability, as for example by presenting a weak and 
unconvincing reductio ad absurdum (an appeal to mere shock-value or to 
“common sense’, where that is no better than prejudice). 

With this brief outline in hand of Socrates’ conception of the normativity of 

talk, the rules that govern conversation, I turn next to two very different con- 

versations that also have something to teach us about that kind of normativity: 
the dialogues depicted in Plato’s Euthydemus and Meno. 


In the small-scale example of Socratic elenchus that we get at Apology 24c- 
28a, we have a well-ruled and orderly conversation. Socrates knows what he 
is doing, and he succeeds in getting Meletus to cooperate as he needs him to. 
By contrast, much of the Euthydemus depicts a deeply and persistently unruly 
conversation. Socrates is control of the conversation for two brief spells, at 
278d—282e and 288d—292e, where in both cases he is talking to Cleinias, not 
to Dionysodorus or Euthydemus. Those interludes apart, the debate with the 
two sophists at the heart of the Euthydemus (273c-304b) is a study of dialogi- 
cal misrule, of what it is like when a warped conception of the normativity 
of talk is in the saddle. For that is clearly the point about Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. As Socrates puts it, pretty bluntly, in his last words to them at 
303c-304), their “elenchus’ is a disgrace, a stitch-up — a stultification of their 
hearers’ rational capacity (their ability to engage in logos), about which the 
only good point is that they also stultify themselves (303d). They have a cor- 
rupted conception of the normativity of talk; and that, as we have already seen 
in the Apology, is even worse than having no conception of it at all. 

Yet manifestly Euthydemus and Dionysodorus are in a normative business. 
Discussions with them do follow rules, and it is in virtue of these rules that 
they and their interlocutors win or lose the discussion. (They are particularly 
insistent on a rule that they in fact share with Socrates — roughly his Rule 1, 
«Answer the question, without replying with a distracting addition or another 
question»: see e.g. 295b5, 295d1, 297b7.) Normally, of course, they win and 
their interlocutors lose: that is their reputation, and that is why they are called 
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«pancratiasts», «all-round fighters» (272a) — because they give out to be able to 
win against all comers in every kind of verbal contest. 

Their verbal acumen, however, is not a matter of pursuing, identifying, or 
defending the truth as such. In fact, they are strikingly indifferent to the truth 
(272a-b): «the two of them have become so awesome at battling in words and 
at exposing as false what people always say — just as much when that is false 
as when it is true». It is not for nothing that they are compared to athletes. For 
on their conception, the normativity of talk is very much like the normativity 
of a competitive sport: 


... At this point Dionysodorus bent a little towards my ear, smiling all over 
his face, and said «But really, Socrates, I'll tell you in advance — the young 
man [Cleinias] is going to be refuted, whichever way he answers.» 

Euthyd. 275 


... When [Euthydemus] said this, it was like a theatre director had given a 
cue to the chorus: all those followers of the two sophists kicked up a roar 
and a laugh together. And before the young man could well get his breath 
back, Dionysodorus took up the case.... 

Euthyd. 276b-c 


As the dialogue demonstrates at length, what Euthydemus and Dionysodorus 
do for a living is exactly what Socrates was charged with by Anytus and 
Meletus (Apology 19b): they make the worse argument appear the better. 
(Their most outrageous arguments are displayed in Euthydemus 295e-303b, 
with Ctesippus or Socrates as respondent: this is where they “prove”, for exam- 
ple, that Socrates has no father (298b), that Ctesippus’ father is a dog whom he 
beats (298d-—e), and so on. Secondly, they are guilty of what Meletus is charged 
with by Socrates: a lack of seriousness. More specifically, and perhaps most 
importantly of all, a third charge against them is that they have no real interest 
in improving Cleinias. At 273d Euthydemus says that he and his brother teach 
virtue; so Socrates (273d—e) urges them to give a display of their episteme of 
teaching virtue. They reply that «exactly that is our very reason for being pres- 
ent, Socrates — to display and teach it, if anyone wishes to learn it» (274a-b). 
They are then supposed to provide this display, and Socrates presents to them 
the young Cleinias as the subject for their instruction. But instead of teach- 
ing him virtue, Socrates goes on to protest, they just play games with him. No 
doubt Euthydemus and Dionysodorus will insist that their tricksy question- 
ing of Cleinias is teaching him virtue; there is certainly more to say about the 
two puzzles about learning that they present him with, and I say some of it in 
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section 7. But Socrates is having none of their puzzles. And his protest against 
them is, precisely, that they violate the normativity of talk as he understands it. 


In the inquiries of the learned, Cleinias, these tricks with words are 
games; that is why I say that Dionysodorus and Euthydemus are playing a 
game with you. And I call it a game for this reason: someone could learn 
lots of tricks like this, perhaps the whole repertoire, but that would not 
give him any more knowledge at all about how the real questions stand. 
It would just make him good at playing this game with people — tripping 
them up, turning them upside down with ambiguities. It’s like the types 
who whip the chair away just as someone is sitting down, and laugh with 
delight when they see him flat on his back. 

So, Cleinias, assume that everything up to now has just been playing a 
game. From here on, for sure, Dionysodorus and Euthydemus will put on 
display their own serious ideas; and I shall be here to guide them into ren- 
dering me what they have promised. For they said that they were going 
give a demonstration of their expertise in invitational speeches — but 
then, it seems, they thought they should have a little sport with you first. 

And Dionysodorus and Euthydemus: let this be the end of your games; 
this, perhaps, is enough. The thing to do now, with the games over, is for 
you to give your demonstration: make your exhortation (mpotpémovte) to 
Cleinias, showing him what should be the form of his dedication to wis- 
dom and to virtue. 

Euthyd. 278b-d 


One point that we may extract from this speech is a further Socratic rule of 
conversation. Alongside its moral “Stick to the point’, which is in effect Rule 1 
above, the passage also points the moral: “Keep your promises about what you 
are going to discuss”. It is because the sophist brothers fail (in Socrates’ eyes) 
to keep their promise to provide an invitational speech and elenchus to move 
Cleinias towards virtue and wisdom, that Socrates takes it upon himself to do 
just that in the first of the two passages where he, as a contrast, displays his 
own conception of how to do “protreptic” (Euthydemus 278d—282e; the second, 
as above, is 288d—292e). 

Dionysodorus and Euthydemus «make the worse argument the better»; 
they are flippant and unserious in inquiry; they don't care about the truth; their 
form of argument is recognised by all right-thinking people as a disgrace; they 
stultify both their hearers and themselves; in short, they corrupt the youth. 
This is a charge-sheet of ways of having a corrupt conception of the normativ- 
ity of talk. It is also a list of ways of being bad antitypes of Socrates himself. 
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For the charge that Socrates corrupts the youth, see Apology 19, already cited. 
For the charge that Socrates’ elenchus is disgraceful, youth-corrupting, and no 
better than a game with no real concern for the truth, see Callicles’ set-piece 
anti-protreptic to philosophy at Gorgias 481c—486d. And the Euthydemus itself 
is just about to provide an example of Socrates running into self-stultification, 
and stultification of Cleinias too, when they reach the aporia of 292e. 

Moreover the charge of stultification against the twin sophists is closely par- 
allel to things that are said against Socrates: the sting-ray passage, Meno 80a-c, 
is the most obvious parallel of all. A further analogy with the Meno emerges 
when we consider another, quite remarkable claim that Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus make — namely, that they know everything, and so does everyone 
else (Euthydemus 294a—295a; cp. «There is no ignorance» at 286d and the word 
passophoi at 271d). Here too, it seems, Plato is deliberately setting up the twin 
sophists as bad antitypes of Socrates. For at Meno 81c, Socrates too takes very 
seriously a claim, to be examined more closely in section 7, that there is a way 
for anyone at all to know everything. 

In both the Meno and the Euthydemus alike Socrates is sceptical about 
whether virtue can be taught at all (Euthydemus 274d, Meno 8ge); in both alike 
he criticises someone else’s method of conversation, yet runs into an aporia by 
pursuing his own method (Euthydemus 292c, Meno 89d); in both alike Socrates 
offers a sort of eudaimonistic view, from which the important consequences 
follow that all humans seek the good, and no one does wrong voluntarily 
(Euthydemus 278e-282c, Meno 77b-—78b). The more we look at the two dia- 
logues, the more the Meno and Eythydemus begin to look like a pair that were 
consciously written as a pair. (So “Which of them was written first?” is not quite 
the right question; what I am suggesting is that they were written together, and 
probably each was revised in light of the other.) 

But there is also this crucial contrast: the Euthydemus is a genuinely aporetic 
dialogue, in a way that the Meno is not. It matters that the Euthydemus more 
or less ends, rather surprisingly, with Socrates being floored by Dionysodorus 
(300e-303b); whereas towards the end of the Meno, we find Socrates floor- 
ing Anytus (goc—95e). Both dialogues alike hold out the hope of a way of 
conducting conversation, according to the normativity of talk, that will 
genuinely lead to convergence on the truth: all we need for that to happen 
is simply — in the famous and beguiling formula — «to follow the argument 
where it leads» (Republic 394d, Phaedo 107); cp. Euthyphro 14¢, Crito 46b). But 
the Euthydemus ends with a genuine, not just a staged, frustration: Socrates 
concludes with the observation that he has seen Ctesippus learning how to 
teach virtue from the twin sophists, so now he asks admission to their classes 
for himself and Cleinias (Euthydemus 304b). 
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Isn’t the Meno aporetic too? Officially, yes; it certainly ends with a confes- 
sion that Socrates has not even begun to get where he wanted to get to. But 
there are three points to make here. First, the exact wording of Socrates’ 
“admission of defeat” at the end of the Meno is important, and so is the con- 
trast with the parallel admission in the Euthydemus. As just pointed out, that 
finishes with Socrates rather ridiculously (and of course ironically) under- 
taking to be taught virtue, and taught how to teach virtue, by two obviously 
fraudulent teachers. In the Meno, by contrast, we end with a carefully quali- 
fied statement from Socrates (g9e—100b). Virtue, he says, is neither natural nor 
teachable, and comes by divine gift (or if you prefer, by bald luck); unless there 
is some statesman who can teach it. So Socrates has dropped the farcical pre- 
tence of the Euthydemus, that sophistical frauds like those two could possibly 
have anything to teach anyone (let alone Socrates himself) about virtue. And 
he has opened the door to the possibility of a better kind of teacher: “some 
statesman who can make another into a statesman”. He is — he says — not yet in 
a position to say much about what that teacher of virtue will be like. But one 
thing he does know is that that teacher will not begin his inquiries with the 
question that Meno has insisted on, whether virtue can be taught; but with 
the prior and more important question that he, Socrates, has all along been 
trying to promote instead (Meno 71b—d) - what virtue is. 

A second point of contrast with the Euthydemus is that the Meno offers us 
a clearer explanation than any previous dialogue of what it is that is needed, in 
general and in the abstract, in order for normatively-governed talk to converge 
on the truth. The explanation is that normatively-governed talk will so con- 
verge when it not only gets to the truth, but contains within itself an explana- 
tion of how and why it gets to the truth. True beliefs, as it famously suggests, 
need to be accompanied by a /ogos, an account of why they are true, if they 
are to be better than lucky guesses — pleasing stories that wander around ran- 
domly like clockwork toys or runaway slaves (Meno 97d—98b). 

Thirdly: not only does the Meno offer us a clearer than ever before explana- 
tion of how, in general and in the abstract, normatively-governed talk can con- 
verge on the truth. At the heart of the dialogue, it gives us a worked example of 
exactly that: the famous elenchus with the slave-boy at 81e-86c. (It is of course 
not accidental that the Meno actually shows us a literal slave being «bound 
with an account».) At this stage in his philosophical career, this is what Plato 
thinks it looks like when a philosophical exchange happens according to the 
norms of conversation; and this is what he means by convergence on the truth. 

Here is where the parallels and the contrasts between the Euthydemus and 
the Meno are at their sharpest: in the case of the puzzles about knowledge that 
are central to both. Ilook more closely at these puzzles in the next section. 
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«Is it the wise or the foolish who learn?» Euthydemus asks Cleinias. Not the 
wise, because they already know (Euthydemus 276b); but not the foolish either, 
because they are no good at learning (276c). And: «Do learners know what they 
learn, or not?» asks Euthydemus. It is no good for Cleinias to answer that 
they do not know it. For spelling, for instance, involves knowing your letters — 
so when you «learn your letters» you learn what you know (2774; cp. Theaetetus 
207d—28b). But it is no good to answer that they do know it, either (277b-—c); for 
to learn is to come to know, and you can't come to know if you already know. 

Intervening in this eristic wrestling match before Cleinias can be thrown a 
third time, Socrates protests, in Prodicus’ style, that the root of the problem is 
simply the ambiguity of the Greek word manthanein, meaning both «to come 
to know» and also to «understand» (277d-278c). Maybe there is something in 
that protest; but it plays no further part in the dialogue, and the availability of 
the move does nothing to stop Socrates admitting his own defeat at 304b. It is 
reasonable to infer that the solution to the problem that seems right to Plato 
is not in the style of Prodicus, and is not presented in the Euthydemus at all. It 
is in a new style, neither the style of Socrates’ teacher Prodicus, nor indeed the 
style of Plato’s teacher Socrates; and it is in the Meno. 

The parallel puzzle about knowledge in the Meno is “Meno’s paradox’, or as 
it is also called, “the paradox of inquiry”:* 


MENO: But Socrates — how will you search for something, when you do 
not know at all what that something is? Out of the range of things that 
you don’t know, which of them will you put before yourself to be the 
objective of your search? Or even if, in the best case, you do stumble 
upon your objective, how will you know that it is your objective, given 
that you didn't know it? 

Meno, 80d 


Inquiry is search (literally so, in the Greek: zetésis), and there is no searching, 
says Meno, unless you know already what you are looking for. But then how 
can there be any gap between quest and quarry? The quest is: looking for it, 
knowing what you are looking for; the quarry is: knowing it — which is already 
part of the quest. Here it is not so much “Seek and ye shall find” as “To seek is 
already to have found”. 


3 Here and in the next section I draw on my discussion of Meno’s paradox in “Plato on mem- 
ory’, in BERNECKER & MICHAELIAN (2017). 
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In the Meno, the essence of Socrates’ reply to Meno’s dilemma is not the ambi- 
guity in manthanein to which he appeals to answer the sophists at Euthydemus 
277d-278c. It is, rather, the claim that, at least in intellectual searching (quo- 
tidian physical searches, say for a lost sock, seem to be a different matter), it is 
just true that to seek is already to have found. The stereotype of all inquiry is 
indeed “looking for it, knowing what you are looking for’, and “knowing it” 
is indeed already a part of this stereotype. In the intellectual case — where there 
can be no physical dislocation between you and your quarry, as there can be 
between you and a lost sock — this really does mean that, even at the beginning 
of the inquiry, you already have hold of what you are seeking. But crucially, 
you can know what you are seeking without realising that you know it. What you 
need to do when you are in this condition is find a way to access, summon 
up, or realise that you already know the answer to your question. This kind of 
bringing-to-consciousness what you already unconsciously know is what Plato 
means by anamnesis, recollection. 


Since the soul is immortal and has come into being many times, and 
since it has seen this world and the World of the Dead and everything 
there is, there is nothing that it has not always already learned. Therefore 
it is no wonder that the soul should be able to remember everything it 
ever knew, about everything including virtue; for the soul already knew 
it all before. Everything that exists is akin to everything else, and the soul 
always already knew everything. So once the soul has recollected just one 
thing in this life — this recollection is what people call learning — there is 
nothing to prevent the soul from drawing out of it everything else there 
is to know: if we are only courageous in our quest, and do not grow weary. 
And so, inquiry and learning is entirely recollection. 
Meno 81c-d 


The possibility of intellectual inquiry depends not on a gap between quest 
and quarry, or between not-knowing and knowing: the advocates of Meno’s 
dilemma are right that in the intellectual case there is no such gap. (The men- 
tal is, as one later Platonist — Descartes — will famously put it, wnextended.) 
Instead it depends on a gap between unconscious and conscious knowing. 
This is the gap that is crossed by recollection. And what happens with the slave 
boy, in his famous discussion of a geometrical problem with Socrates immedi- 
ately after this exposition (82b-86b), is as I say a worked example of just this 
kind of recollection. The slave boy is able to work out how to construct the 
square of twice the area of any given square, because, in a sense, he already 
knows (85d-86a). 
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[He understands] by recovering the knowledge himself, from within him- 

self, with the help of no teacher, but merely of someone who asks him 

questions ... this “recovering the knowledge himself, from within him- 

self” [is] recollection ... he didn’t acquire these beliefs in this life, [so] it is 

clear that at any time he must already have had them and “learned” them. 
Meno, 85d—86a 


Socrates’ preoccupation with the normativity of talk leads him, in the Meno, 
into a giddily ambitious aspiration: the aspiration to a form of dialogue that, if 
you run it right, will necessarily get you the right results. 

All along in the early dialogues, the aspiration is that Socratic conversations 
are to have rules such that, when we obey those rules, we get a particular kind 
of conversation, because the rules rule out certain forms of advocacy and cer- 
tain forms of argument. In the aporetic dialogues, the resulting conversations 
often seem to converge on the negative conclusion that we don’t know what 
we thought we did, and perhaps don’t know anything at all. 

So on Socrates’ own account as we see it in Plato’s Socratic dialogues, we 
may say that the results of Socratic conversation are negatively convergent. 
As opposed to Socrates’ account on Aristophanes’ portrayal in the Clouds, on 
which, we might say, Socrates talks a lot of nonsense, but not just one sort 
of nonsense. Aristophanes’ Socrates talks all kinds of random codswallop 
that takes us in all sorts of directions, just as his balloon or swing or whatever 
it is (Apology 19c) takes him in all sorts of directions. We might say that for 
Aristophanes’ Socrates, the results of conversation are negatively divergent. 

But in the Meno, the Phaedo, the Symposium, and the Republic, the ambition 
becomes much higher. The search is on for a kind of dialogue such that, for it, 
form will not just partially but completely determine content. The idea now is 
that if you follow the rules dictated by the normativity of talk, not only will 
your rule-following preclude some results that are other than the right ones; 
it will preclude all results except the right ones. Moreover, these “right results 
of conversation” will themselves be, not merely the conclusion that we were 
wrong to think that we knew something, but positive results, particular and 
definite discoveries about reality. And these positive results will be system- 
atically interconnected: they will be such that, from any one right result, you 
can also reach all the other right results of conversation. In the words of Meno 
81c—d as just quoted, 
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Everything that exists is akin to everything else, and the soul always 
already knew everything. So once the soul has recollected just one thing 
in this life ... there is nothing to prevent the soul from drawing out of it 
everything else there is to know. 

Meno 81c-d 


What is happening here is that Plato, Socrates’ greatest pupil, has inherited 
from his master a particular conception of philosophical conversation; and 
he is now transforming his inheritance. The ambition that, in different ways, 
animates four Platonic dialogues in particular — the Meno, the Phaedo, the 
Symposium, and above all the Republic — is this aspiration, just described, to 
a unique rational convergence. Just as with Socrates, the idea is that following 
the rules and the methods of something very like Socratic conversation will 
bring convergence, at least ultimately, on the same conclusions. But contrary 
to Socratic scepticism, this convergence-point is not the ultra-negative result 
that we know nothing, It would be closer to the truth to say that it is the ultra- 
positive result that we know everything. 

Perhaps the Plato of these four dialogues could have taken as his motto 
Parmenides’ Evvov dé pol got, dmdbev &pEwpeu TOO yao md Aw LEopet adOrg («It 
is all the same to me, what place I start from; for to that place I shall come back 
again»: DK28 Bs). In this ambitious phase of his thought Plato aspires, like 
Parmenides, to a form of discourse such that, in it, you can start from anywhere 
and still get, just the same, to the centre of the circle. All you need to do is move 
in a straight line in the right direction; that is, all you need to do is follow the 
Socratic method and the Socratic rules in your conversation. Do that, and you 
will thereby move at least some way towards the unique focal point of ultimate 
dialectical convergence — no matter where you started from. Whether your 
starting point was a geometrical puzzle as in the Meno, or a boyfriend’s lyre as 
in the Phaedo, or a whole variety of poetic, rhetorical, and scientific speeches 
in praise of Love given at a mildly drunken and extremely flirtatious Athenian 
dinner party — from any of these points alike the process of positive dialec- 
tic can equally well take its beginning. (I don’t mean that this process does, 
necessarily, get anywhere very much in the actual texts of Plato’s dialogues, 
because in those actual texts it is of course not always the case that the rules 
of Socratic conversation are obeyed; they are as much studies of breaking the 
rules of the normativity of talk as of keeping them. I mean that Plato is explor- 
ing the assumption that it can.). 

In these four dialogues, therefore, the central challenge for Plato is to show 
how this positive convergence is supposed to work: how it is that rational 
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conversation that follows the rules will eventually always lead us towards the 
same focal ultimate truths. However, the Meno, the Phaedo, Symposium, and 
the Republic between them give us at least four different, and at least three 
conflicting, accounts of how the positive dialectic is supposed to go. 

The Meno and the Phaedo both present theories of recollection; but the two 
dialogues present two different theories, and these theories are flatly inconsis- 
tent with each other. As we have seen, Meno 81c—d suggests this argument from 
recollection to immortality: 


Meno: Learning (strictly speaking) is impossible: there is only knowing, 
and recollecting what we already know. But we do know some truths, and 
can recollect more. Therefore we have never learned, and we have always 
known, the truths that we recollect. Therefore we have always existed. 


Despite Cebes’ clearly-signalled intention, at Phaedo 72e-73b, to allude to the 
Meno, the Phaedo not only does not repeat this argument from recollection 
to immortality; it actually contradicts it. The argument that the Phaedo twice 
offers us — through Cebes at 72e, through Socrates at 75c—is this: 


Phaedo: At any point in this life, there are some truths that we can be 
made to recollect by exercises like the slave-boy’s geometry lesson in 
the Meno. Therefore, there are always some truths that we already know. 
Therefore, we cannot have learned these truths in this life. But anything 
we know, we must have learned at some time. Therefore, we must have 
learned these truths before we began this life. Therefore, we existed 
before we began this life. Therefore, we have always existed. 


The Meno argument says that learning is impossible; the Phaedo argument 
entails that learning is possible. To say both that “Learning is really impossible, 
and what we call learning is actually recollection of pre-existing knowledge’, 
and also that “Anything we know, we must have learned some time’, is incon- 
sistent. Nor can we fix this by adding, truly enough, that the two arguments 
agree that learning is impossible in this life. The argument given in the Meno 
for the impossibility of learning is Meno’s dilemma. If that works at all, it works 
in any life you like. 

Maybe the Plato of the Phaedo no longer thinks that Meno’s dilemma does 
work. (Maybe Cebes’ rather quick and loose presentation of the argument — 
with its repetition of the hesitant particle pou, «I suppose» or «presumably» — is 
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meant to signal this.). Certainly the Phaedo narrows down the scope of what we 
recollect; it is no longer everything, but only specific kinds of objects of knowl- 
edge. Alongside this new specificity about the objects of recollection comes a 
new explicitness about the relation of thought and perception in the process 
of coming to know; and with it a new willingness, which develops further in 
the Republic, to treat the sorts of “knowledge” that are not easily understood as 
objects of recollection or similar dialectic as not really cases of knowledge at 
all, but of perception or something like — doxa as Plato calls it. 

The exact process whereby we “ascend to the Forms” is described by the 
Symposium and the Republic in quite different ways, and possibly conflict- 
ing ways. Neither the Symposium nor the Republic is focused on recollection 
as a means of positive convergence at all; they don’t deny it, but it does not 
appear to be what's crucial. In the Symposium, rather, what is crucial is a kind 
of semantic ascent (210e, 211d1): 


When a man has been thus far tutored in the lore of love, contemplating 
the things of beauty rightly and in order, and is coming already to the 
completion of the matters of love, suddenly he will have revealed to him 
something marvellous, beautiful in its very nature; and this, Socrates, is 
precisely what all those previous labours were for ... Beginning from those 
beauties, for the sake of The Beautiful he must always keep on ascending, 
as if he were using the steps of a ladder: away from one beauty to two; 
away from two to all the beautiful bodies; away from beautiful bodies to 
beautiful character-traits; away from character-traits to beautiful forms 
of learning; away from other forms of learning to reach completion in 
that one study of The Beautiful Itself, which is the study of nothing else 
but that Beauty, so that in the end he may know what Beautiful is. 


And in the Republic (Books 6-7) we get a different picture again, and a much 
more detailed and complex one. The image of the cave, 514a—518b, is one pic- 
ture of what the process is supposed to be. But the science of dialectic is also 
expounded via the images of the sun (508a—509b) and the line (509d—5ne), 
and by way of a detailed exposition of how the Guardians are to be educated 
(517-741). And it is, of course, a matter of long and deep scholarly controversy, 
which I cannot enter into here, whether this picture is even internally con- 
sistent, never mind consistent with Plato’s other accounts of what began as 
the normativity of talk or dialogue, but has now become a science in its own 
right — the science of dialectic. 
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Plato aspires to identify and articulate a form of conversation such that, for it, 
its form completely and uniquely dictates its content. If we just follow the rules 
of this kind of normativity of talk — if we just avoid ddixetv év Adyots, conversa- 
tional injustice as we may call it — then we will necessarily and automatically 
converge on some part of the same structure of positive results — and hence, 
if we keep on reasoning, we will uncover the rest of that structure too. So in 
the Republic we seek the larger pattern of justice in the city from the smaller 
pattern of justice in the soul; but at the same time, and orthogonally to both 
of these quests, we seek both patterns of justice by uncovering the pattern of 
Stxcatocvvy Ev Adyotc, conversational justice. For if we follow that sort of argu- 
ment “wherever it goes”, it is certain, Plato thinks or at least hopes, to go to the 
right destination. 

For this aspiration to have any chance of success, a positive condition and 
a negative condition both need to be satisfied. The negative condition is that 
any alternative to the conversation needs to be, in truth, an unintelligible and 
incoherent alternative — not really, in fact, an alternative at all; such “alterna- 
tives” should be lines of thought that, in a phrase of ANSCOMBE (1963), p. 85's 
that Cora Diamond (DIAMOND 2019) has recently made much of, «peter out 
into nothingness».* The positive condition is that the particular line that the 
dialectic takes needs to have a kind of rational inevitability about it; the con- 
versation needs to be somehow the obvious one to have, and indeed the only 
one possible. 

These two conditions are both, arguably, satisfied by Socrates’ exchange with 
the slave boy. In that case, we do get an example of a line of thought such that 
any alternative to it simply does not make any sense. The slave boy tries two 
such alternatives at 82d—83e, where he makes two wrong suggestions about 
how to construct the square with a doubled area; and what Socrates shows 
in their discussion is that neither of these suggestions constitutes a coherent 
train of thought at all — each of them «peters out into nothingness». The case 
is also an example of a kind of rational inevitability. Presumably, in principle, 
Socrates’ line of questioning could start from somewhere else, or be presented 
differently (for example in a different language, as we present it today in trans- 
lations). But it would, necessarily, still move to the same conclusion about how 
to construct the square with a doubled area — namely, by taking the diagonal 
as its side. Any alternative presentation of Socrates’ proof that we might write 
out would get closer and closer, line by line, to the proof presented in the Meno, 
and would become identical to that well before its conclusion; moreover, the 


4 review Cora Diamond’s book in CHAPPELL (2020). 
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more any such alternative presentation is direct and mathematically elegant, 
the sooner it will converge with Socrates’ proof. 

The trouble is that it is hard to see anywhere else where we get anything 
like the satisfaction of these two conditions for the rational convergence of 
normatively-guided, conversationally-just philosophical dialectic upon a 
unique structure of logically-inevitable positive results. 

The central rational embarrassment here is not merely the diversity, 
indeed the actual inconsistency, of Plato’s four accounts of the process of 
norm-governed rational convergence in our conversation, as noted above. 
Presumably that can be smoothed away either by explaining which of these 
accounts is the right one and why, and/or by taking it as another example of 
how accounts that tend to converge can at any rate start from different points. 
The central rational embarrassment, rather, is Socrates’ own admission, at 
Republic 506b-—507<, that he himself cannot give a proper account of how this 
rational convergence is supposed to work. 


“But you yourself, Socrates’, said Glaucon, “do you believe that knowledge 
is the good? Or pleasure? Or something else again? ... it does not seem 
just to me that you are ready to state the views of others but not your 
own, when you have spent all this time being preoccupied with this 
question”. 

“Really?” I said: “Do you think it is just for someone to speak about 
what he does not know, as if he did know? ... I fear that I will not be up 
to it, and that in my eagerness I will make myself absurd and ridiculous. 
Instead, you blessed men, let us wave goodbye to whatever the good in 
itself may be, at least for now; it appears to me something beyond my 
present line of flight to arrive even at my current opinion about it. But 
about what appears to be the offspring of the good, and most nearly simi- 
lar to it, that I am willing to talk about — if that appeals to you; but if not, 
we'll let it be”. 

“Well, speak,” he said: “you will pay me the full account of the father 
another time”. 

“And how I wish’, I said, “that I could make that full account, and that 
you could receive it, and not merely the offspring, as now. But for now, 
receive this the offspring and the child of the good.... 

Republic, 506b-507a 


The ambition in the Meno and Phaedo was to identify a conversationally just 
way of talking such that its form would uniquely determine its content, to 
give a completely rationally justified positive account of the whole of real- 
ity; positive dialectic, as I have been calling it. The ambition was also that this 
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norm-governed way of talking would itself emerge simply from talking accord- 
ing to the right norms: there was supposed to be a possible positive dialectic, 
governed by conversational justice, that would itself get us to a positive dialec- 
tic that reveals both psychic and political justice. In this crucial passage in the 
Republic the second of these ambitions is completely abandoned. The form of 
discourse that is going to get us results is, we are now told, only the offspring 
of the full account of the good — an interest payment on the principal, offered 
up front as an advance on it. Moreover this interest payment on the good is 
going to take the form of a likeness of the good — éxyovdg te tod dyadod paivetou 
xa dpodtatos exetvw. It is going to be a simile, an image of the good: the triple 
image, in fact, of sun, line, and cave. 

Socrates still undertakes to offer us some kind of account of positive 
dialectic — and of course we get such an account in the latter half of Republic 
Book vit, and particularly at 532e-535a. What that passage speculatively 
describes is a form of norm-governed talking and thinking that is somehow 
self-verifying — a positive dialectic that itself leads us to positive dialectic, a 
form of proving things correct that is proved correct by the very process of 
proving it correct (that is why it enables us to “move beyond all conditional 
steps’, 533cg). But the verb is speculatively describes: not identifies or deploys: 
Plato does not tell us here what positive dialectic is, only what he wants it to 
be able to do. Similarly what Republic 506b—507a tells us is that Plato is still 
looking for a self-verifying positive dialectic. And the ambition of the Meno 
and the Phaedo was higher: it was not just to carry on looking for this positive 
dialectic, it was to describe it and deploy it and give examples of it at work. 
That ambition — which as I say was only ever actually realised in any plau- 
sible way, even for one kind of case, at Meno 80c-86d — is here explicitly aban- 
doned. What we are promised instead, and indeed what we get in the rest of 
the Republic’s discussion of dialectic, is gestures towards a theoretical role for 
which Plato wants — but has not got — an occupant; gestures, together with the 
very poetry and metaphor, and the very appeals to images and likenesses, that 
the Republic itself elsewhere condemns. 

And so at last, in the light of these prolegomena, we are ready to address the 
Theaetetus directly, as opposed to the narrative in Plato's intellectual develop- 
ment that leads us to it. 


It is commonplace to say that the Theaetetus is an aporetic dialogue, and of 
course there are good reasons for saying that. It is slightly less commonplace — 
though in the colossal mountain-ranges of centuries of already-existing Plato 
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scholarship, certainly not unheard-of — to say that the Republic too is aporetic; 
and I have just laid out some of the reasons why we might say that. 

There is, to reiterate, an aspiration that haunts Plato’s dialogues from the 
beginning, the aspiration to find norms of talk such that the content of our talk 
will follow from its form. From the Meno on, this aspiration becomes some- 
thing ambitious indeed: it becomes the aspiration to a normativity of talk such 
that it content will follow completely and uniquely and with inexpugnable ratio- 
nality from its form; and such that this content will be a rational explanation of 
everything that starts from anywhere, but always converges towards the same 
set of positive and systematically connected results. 

Plato sees that, if there is a positive dialectic like this, then it should be self- 
revealing: that is to say, positive dialectic under conditions of conversational 
justice will itself discover positive dialectic, and justice both conversational and 
more general; along with all the other things that it also discovers. The story 
of the Republic is the story of how this ideal of perfect epistemic and ethical 
rationality in the soul, alongside the ideal of perfect political rationality in the 
city to which it is supposed to be the analogue, moves, not closer, but further 
away; and in fact, at 506b—507a, retreats decisively — and perhaps for ever — 
behind the veil of simile, metaphor, imagery, and poetic speech in general. The 
Republic that Plato dreams of is, he still insists, difficult, but possible somehow 
(xoArenc Lev, Suvate dé my, 540d3). But it no longer looks like there is any ratio- 
nally cogent route of discourse or conversation by which to argue for it: it is not 
perhaps completely a dream — but it is a dream (540d2). 

So when we turn to the Theaetetus we do indeed, as people often say, find 
ourselves confronted with the aftermath of a philosophical retreat from the 
high ambitions of earlier works such as the Republic. But that retreat has 
already happened, as outlined above, in the Republic itself. And the retreat in 
question is not, pace Ryle, McDowell, Bostock, and Burnyeat, a retreat from the 
distinctive doctrines of the Republic — the belief in the Forms as the structure 
at once of reality and of our knowledge of reality. What the Theaetetus retreats 
from is a method, not a doctrine. What it retreats from is the attempt, begun 
in its most ambitious form in the Meno, to find out by conversational justice 
the structure of what I have been calling positive dialectic. It retreats, that is, 
from the Socratic (or immediately post-Socratic) project of finding a norm- 
governed way of talking in which form will dictate content to the extent that a 
grasp of the whole structure of reality will follow just from an orderly inquiry 
into any particular thing. 

There is the first-order question what knowledge is. There is also the 
second-order question “How should we frame the question what knowledge 
is?” Questions of the latter form are, as I have argued, pervasively audible in the 
early dialogues; and the Meno had seemed to hold out the hope of a systematic 
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way of answering such second-order questions, and answering the first-order 
question as well and by the same manoeuvre. The Republic still tells us that a 
completed positive dialectic will answer the second-order question. But it does 
not tell us, or does not tell us enough for clarity to be achieved, what a positive 
dialectic will actually be like. And just at the crucial point in the Republic where 
we hope for a dialectical explanation of The Good (506b—507a, as above) three 
huge waves of metaphor and imagery sweep in — Sun, Line, and Cave — and 
cast obscuring mist-clouds of what Plato himself must regard as imperfect and 
poetic cognition across key features of the philosophical landscape. 

The Theaetetus is, obviously, about the first-order question what knowledge 
is. It is also — in a renewedly Socratic way — about the second-order question 
“How should we frame the question what knowledge is?” Neither question is 
answered (not at least clearly or explicitly) in the Theaetetus, and it is not 
even clear what form an answer to either question could take. Yet one thing 
we might say about the dialogue is that, in fact, the Theaetetus is a dialogue in 
search — in newly disillusioned and newly diffident search — of a method for 
having dialogues. 

For there is something rather random and chaotic about the whole way 
the actual discussion goes. Since there are also echoes in the Theaetetus of 
the kind of randomness and chaos that we see in the Meno, it looks like a 
carefully-structured and deliberately-planned random chaos. One thing leads 
to another — it may seem to a first-time reader — almost by free association. It 
is not unnatural for any reader, either, to think that the links between all three 
of the main definitions of knowledge offered, and the discussions to which 
those definitions lead, are decidedly loose; so, at a lower level of (dis)organ- 
isation, are the links within those three discussions, between the discussions 
of Heracleitus, Protagoras, and perceptions in the soul for the first definition; 
between the five smaller arguments that compose most of the discussion of 
the second definition; and between the three or four alternative accounts of 
logos that occupy most of the discussion of the third definition. Even one 
of the most rationally well-ordered parts of the dialogue, Theaetetus’ own 
account of his recent mathematical research (147d-148d), is introduced into 
the discussion at 147c10-d1 with studied casualness — «What you are after is 
perhaps something like what came up among us in our discussions just now», 
xwdvvevels Epwtav olov xai adtots uty Evaryyos cioHAOe StaxAcyopevotc. 

It is almost as if Plato were aiming to /abour the moral that, while the truth 
of the theory of Forms is off hidden somewhere in some special kind of discus- 
sion, hard to participate in, hard to follow, hard to access, hard even to begin — 
what we find ourselves engaged in in real life is forms of conversation that, 
though there is normativity in them all right, are far from predictable and as 
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far as possible from being naturally constructed so as to run along the lines 
that logic or rationality itself dictates, convergently towards some inherently 
obvious and inevitable conclusion. Such discussions may, if we are lucky, prove 
to be pathways into the kinds of exalted truth that Plato continues to hope 
for. But nothing guarantees, either rationally or in any other way, that that 
kind of finding-the-secret-path-to-truth experience will actually happen to us. 
Insight continues to come, as it did in the Meno and indeed in the Republic, 
via moments of unaccountable intuition or epiphany, or via dreams. With the 
visionary section at the heart of the Meno, 80c-86b, and Theaet. 201e-202¢, 
“Socrates’ dream’, cp. Resp. 533b, the ecstatic moment of revelation that — if we 
are lucky — dialectic leads to; Resp. 434e-435a, where Socrates expresses the 
hope that by bringing alongside each other the patterns of virtue in individual 
and in state and «rubbing them against each other like kindling twigs, we will 
cause the nature of justice to blaze out» in a sudden illumination (®omep ex 
Tupsiwy exrcurpat tomoatev THY Stxatocvwyv); and Resp. 518d, the point that 
even a philosophical education cannot make us see, it can only point us in the 
right direction — we then look in that direction and hope; and the line at 
the closing of the Meno already alluded to, that knowledge comes to us «by 
divine dispensation» (gge). 

By the time he writes the Theaetetus, Plato may not have lost his confi- 
dence in the truth of the theory of Forms. But he fas lost his confidence in the 
automatic power of the rational normativity of conversation to deliver us to 
that truth. It turns out, he thinks, that the normativity of talk, positive dialec- 
tic, does not reliably converge on the truth of the theory of Forms. Even well 
normatively-disciplined talk does not reliably converge on anything; and one 
way to read the Theaetetus, indeed, is as a rather rueful demonstration of that 
fact. Among other things, to be sure; but the very plurality of the points that the 
Theaetetus turns out to be making is yet further evidence of that same non- 
convergence again. Even the best normatively-disciplined talk is not such that 
engaging it will automatically lead us to converge on any conclusions at all. 
And so, in a decidedly fitting metaphor, the great hope with which Plato wrote 
every dialogue from the Meno to the Republic — goes up in smoke. 


10 


This leaves us with a split between the normativity of talk and the truth. Plato 
has by these difficult and daring routes reached a conclusion that to us is bound 
to have seemed obvious all along (and to him perhaps seemed very little less 
inevitable, however much he wanted his alternative to work out for him): that 
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outside the very special case of mathematics, it just is not to be expected that 
our discourse, be it never so rationally-governed, will automatically or reliably 
converge on the truth. 

That is a setback for one kind of rational hope that not only an aristocrat like 
Plato, but also a democrat like me, might conceivably cherish: the hope that we 
might bring everyone round to believe the same truth, if only we could get our 
rational discourse sufficiently well-governed by the norms of talk. But as Plato 
reminds us by having Protagoras reproach Socrates for adikein en logois, even if 
that hope of securing universal agreement by rational coercion has been taken 
away from us, still three morals remain. 

The first is that — as a matter of maintaining civilisation, and avoiding 
war: cp. my first two epigraphs - it remains enormously important to keep 
the norms of conversation in good health: to insist, with both Socrates in the 
Apology and Protagoras in the Theaetetus, on the avoidance of trickery, vio- 
lence, and magical rhetoric when one is trying to persuade someone; and to 
treat one’s interlocutor with basic human respect. And indeed we might still 
hope for some more modest form of convergence than the Meno aims at: in 
particular, we might think that while the norms of talk do not channel us into 
one unique path of argument, they do rule out certain sorts of possibility that 
are well worth ruling out — in particular, those forms of discussion that are 
intrinsically violent and threatening. 

Secondly, there is perhaps a lesson to be learned here about how there 
might be truth without convergence. It has seemed important to many thinkers, 
including recently Bernard Williams, to insist that if we arrive at the truth, then 
we must always arrive at the same truth. It clearly seems important to Plato in 
the Republic to insist on that, too. Indeed the Republic is perhaps the first and 
the clearest example in existence of a work of philosophy the point of which is 
(or is supposed to be) to use philosophical conversation to take us down what 
is, in the end, the only line of thought that is available — all others being false 
leads that “peter out into nothing’, that are not in truth really lines of thought 
at all. The Republic shows us exactly what can be done with this ambition of 
rationally coerced rational convergence: and exactly what can’t be done with 
it too. But of course, the clear and evident failure of this project to achieve its 
end — a failure which Plato in the Republic is already admitting when he has 
Socrates switch into metaphor at 506b—can seem like a dire threat to rational- 
ity and objectivity: if our only alternatives are rationally coerced convergence 
and rank irrationalist subjectivity, and if the prospect of rationally coerced 
convergence has proved to be a mirage, then where does that leave us? 

We should not abandon either the idea of rationality or the idea of objec- 
tivity. But we should abandon the idea of convergence. The world is huge and 
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chancy — and complex; so perhaps it is possible for us to arrive at the truth, and 
yet not the same truth; and for this state of affairs to continue indefinitely. That 
is one reason, I think, why we should not accept Bernard Williams’ idea that it 
is problematic for ethical objectivity that there is a lack of convergence in eth- 
ics on anything like an “absolute conception’, in the way that there is in science. 
For it is not clear that there is convergence in science either. One way of devel- 
oping this point is via the question “What might a thoroughly alien physics or 
mathematics look like? What if anything would it necessarily have in common 
with our physics or mathematics?” The answers seem to be, respectively, that 
we have no idea, and that there might not be very much at all in common 
between alien science and our science, beyond predictive and explanatory 
power. The universe is perhaps indefinitely fine-grained; and that is likely to 
mean that there are indefinitely many different explanatory schemata that can 
be true of it. If this is true in science, then perhaps it can be true elsewhere. But 
if it és true, then we should not be surprised — nor alarmed — by persistent dis- 
agreement; what we should do is respect our differences (more about Williams 
on the absolute conception and convergence in Chappell 2021). 

For thirdly, above all, and this perhaps is the most important lesson of all 
that we should draw from the collapse of the Meno’s programme of positive 
dialectic, there is a lesson about humility to be learned. Others disagree with 
us; and of course they may simply be wrong. But they may also be seeing some- 
thing that we have just failed to see. Especially if there can be truth without 
convergence, it is worth our while to keep talking to them; and to remind 
ourselves, frequently, that we are fallible too, and that even if we are right we 
might not be comprehensively right. 

Conversational justice might then lead us in a quite different direction 
from the one that Plato envisages. It will not be a matter of rationally coerc- 
ing others to converge on our truth. It may instead be a matter of recognising 
that there is an irreducible variety of ways of making sense of the world; and 
of accepting, in the light of that variety, that the most important rule of con- 
versational justice of all is the one against violence. We can and should give 
a hearing to any sincere and good-faith attempt to make sense of the world, 
provided it accepts the rule of conversational justice against violence, either lit- 
eral (thumping people) or rhetorical (browbeating or bewitching or hypnotis- 
ing or threatening them). We cannot know in advance that others are wrong 
and we are right; we cannot be sure, therefore, that there is one conversational 
republic that we will converge on, nor that that republic or republics will be 
anything like the highly authoritarian rational regime that Plato envisaged. 
Conversational justice will seek both rationality and objectivity; but because it 
does not require the truth that we aim at to be single, and because it recognises 
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the unfathomable complexity of reality, it can allow me to think that others 
might be right without reducing both me and them to relativistic paralysis; for 
it need not require convergence. 

And of Plato’s over-ambitious ideal of a form of conversation such that its 
form uniquely and completely rationally dictates its content, this at least will 
remain: there is at any rate one way in which the form of a shared conversa- 
tion in a civic society does dictate its content, namely by excluding appeals 
and incitements to violence, and threats of violence. That is a substantial and 
important exclusion; it means, for example, that there is no room in a conver- 
sational republic for a supposed form of ethical or political insight that man- 
dates us to treat fellow citizens with violence or threat or anything less than the 
equal respect for all that is involved in a conversationally just dialogue. It is, of 
course, not the everything that Plato apparently hoped for. But it is not nothing 
either. Civic discourse need not be convergent discourse; but it must be civil 
discourse. And to those of us who are both liberals — believers that humanity’s 
best qualities can only be realised under conditions of political freedom — and 
humanists — believers that humanity has good and even irreplaceably precious 
qualities — civility is always bound to be a lot more than nothing. 

The ultimate aim is not, as in Plato, just one conversational republic, just 
one single uniquely rationally-mandated way for things to be, compared with 
which all other ways for them to be are by definition wrong. The aim is, rather, 
any of a whole variety of possible conversational republics. And here “repub- 
lic” means what it means in modern political philosophy — a society character- 
ised by the citizens’ mutual non-domination (see PETTIT 2000). 

Thinking about things this way may be a good way to make ourselves modest 
in discussion, as David Hume reminds us toward the end of the Enquiry (Part 3, 
section 129). It may also be a good way to make ourselves gentle in discussion, 
as Plato reminds us we need to be at the close of the Theaetetus. And in the 
process of becoming both modest and gentle, there need be no concession 
at all (pace Hume) to relativism or irrationalism; for as above, what we have 
rejected is not objectivity or rationality. It is convergence. 

To Socrates’ good advice, in closing, I thus commend the reader (Theaet. 
210b-—d): 


So, Theaetetus, if after this you ever take in hand the business of intellec- 
tual pregnancy, and if you conceive, then you will be pregnant with better 
ideas thanks to the present inquiry; whereas if you are not pregnant but 
empty, you will not be so heavy on your companions, and will be more 
temperately gentle to them, because you do not imagine that you know 
what you do not know. For this is all my midwifery can do; nothing more. 
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I do not know anything about what other experts know, such great and 
wonderful men as there are and have been; this maieutic art is what my 
mother and I were allotted by god — to her midwifery of women, to me 
midwifery of noble young men who are beautiful. 

Theaet. 210b—d 
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SECTION 2 


Relativism between Ontology and Epistemology 


CHAPTER 5 


Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine: Theaetetus 152a-157c. 
Relativism, Indeterminacy and Ineffability 


Ugo Zilioli 


In the paper I shall reconstruct the main features of Protagoras’ relativism 
as this is illustrated in a core section of the first part of Plato’s Theaetetus 
(152a-157c). More in particular, I will try to bring out the main metaphysical, 
semantic and epistemological views that Plato sees as arising from Protagoras’ 
Secret Doctrine. The scope of the paper is mainly explanatory (from the point 
of view of the textual arguments presented in the Theaetetus) and elucida- 
tory (from a more theoretical point of view). I claim, in fact, that while the 
Theaetetus has been of much interest for historians of philosophy and phi- 
losophers alike, the full philosophical importance and scope of the theories 
arising from Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine haven't so far been appreciated, as 
they should indeed be.! This lack of appreciation is particularly despicable in 
light of the large amount of fine scholarship on the Theaetetus, one of Plato’s 
most read dialogues. It also puts us in the condition of not being able to fully 
appreciate the philosophical sophistication of the Protagorean theories Plato 
discusses at Theaet. 152a—157c. These theories are, I submit, of the highest origi- 
nality and they can also be of relevance for contemporary debates in meta- 
physics and in the history of ideas. 


1 Protagoras’ Relativism and the Secret Doctrine 


In the Theaetetus we find the first important affirmation of relativism in the 
history of Western thought. Theaetetus’ initial definition that knowledge is 
perception is immediately equated by Socrates with Protagoras’ doctrine that 
Man is the Measure of All Things: «Man is the measure of all things, of the 
things that are, that they are, and of the things that are not, that they are not» 
(Theaet. 152a3—5).? Protagoras’ Maxim, which is said to have been the opening 


1 Three notable exceptions are BRANCACCI (2011); THALER (2013); BUCKELS (2016). See also 


DAY (1997). 
2 As for the Theaetetus, I mainly use the translation by Christopher Rowe (ROWE 2015). 
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statement of Protagoras’ Truth, has so far received many alternative readings.? 
Plato’s Socrates gives his own interpretation of it at the very beginning of 
the first section of the Theaetetus (151e-186a), namely the section where 
Theaetetus’ first definition of knowledge as perception is put under intense 
scrutiny. According to Socrates, with his almost oracular wording Protagoras’ 
Maxim alludes to a form of relativism that is mainly perceptual but that also 
has an ontological commitment. In Socrates’ opinion, with his maxim that 
Man is the Measure of All Things Protagoras aims to suggest that all percep- 
tions are legitimate, in so far as they are all relative to the single percipient. If 
two people feel a blowing wind and one of them feels it as cold and the other as 
not cold, Protagoras will be happy to say that «the wind is cold for the person 
who is shivering, and not for the person who isn't» (Theaet. 152b8-9). If each 
thing is as each of us perceives it to be, all perceptions will be true for each of 
us, individually taken. 

Among the conflicting appearances arising when different people perceive 
an object, there is no perception that is uniquely correct, against all the others 
being mistaken: for Protagoras each perception is true because each percep- 
tion is relative to a perceiver. It cannot be otherwise, since there is no reality out 
there independently of how we perceive it. This being the case, Theaetetus’ def- 
inition that knowledge is perception is indeed true for Protagoras. As Socrates 
sums up: «A thing’s appearing to someone, then, is the same as his perceiving 
it, in the case of hot things and of everything like that. For how each of us 
perceives a thing is likely also to be how it is for each of us» (Theaet. 152c1-3); 
«as befits knowledge, then, perception is always of what is, and never plays us 
false» (c5—6). 

Iam not concerned here whether the way Socrates takes Protagoras’ Maxim 
in the Theaetetus is the actual way in which Protagoras intended his Maxim to 
be taken (myself thinking that in dealing with Protagoras, despite some inevi- 
table intrusions on his part, Plato displays a quite respectable level of historical 
accuracy ).* Whether he is trustworthy or not as a Protagorean exegete, Plato’s 
Socrates is in any case well aware that his reading of Protagoras’ Maxim as a 
form of relativism raises a vast array of philosophical questions that soon need 
to be addressed, since his very first handling of Protagoras’ relativism, while 
being illuminating, leaves out more than what it actually reveals. 


3 Forareconstruction of Protagoras’ views in Plato, see ZILIOLI (2006); for an exhaustive treat- 
ment of Protagoras in Aristotle’s works, both in philosophical and historical terms, with full 
reference to the extensive scholarship on the topic, see CORRADI (2012). 

4 Ihave addressed the problem in ZILIOLI (2016). 
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Socrates soon remarks that, in order to get its full meaning, Protagoras’ rela- 
tivism is to be read in conjunction with a Secret Doctrine of his, more literally 
a doctrine that Protagoras «revealed to his disciples in secret».5 As we have 
briefly seen, Socrates’ reading of Protagoras Maxim provides us with a form 
of relativism that closely links perceptions to ontology, that is, to the actual 
way material things are supposed to be. Ontological concerns are central in 
Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine too, this doctrine being initially built upon two 
interrelated views, one metaphysical, and the other semantic: 


I will tell you a theory that certainly ought not to be written off. It’s to the 
effect that actually nothing is just one thing, itself by itself, and that you 
cannot refer to a thing correctly by any description whatever (w¢ dpa év 
ev adto xa’ adtd oddev eattv, 008’ dv TL MpogEtmolg dp0A>¢ 00S’ dmolovoby 
ut). If you call something big, it will appear as small as well, and if you 
call it heavy, it will appear as light too; and similarly with everything, just 
because — so the theory says — nothing is one, whether a one something 
or a one any sort of thing (w¢ pndevoc dvtog Evdg PTE TIvdg PTE OTtOLOvVOdV). 
Theaet. 152d2-8 


The metaphysical view at the kernel of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine is that 
nothing is just one thing, itself by itself. That is, «nothing is one, whether a one 
something or one any sort of thing». These are actually two distinct metaphysi- 
cal views, closely interrelated but also different views. The first, stronger view is 
that no material item is one determinate thing. I shall label this view as “strong 
indeterminacy”: things in the material world are ontologically indeterminate, 
in so far as no material item is one determinate thing. The second, milder 
metaphysical view central to Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine is that no material 
item is attributed a determinate secondary quality. I shall label this view as 
“mild indeterminacy’, since it attaches indeterminacy to specific properties of 
material items, not to things in themselves. Mild indeterminacy simply pre- 
scribes that no one thing is determinately one way or the other: the wind in 
Socrates’ example is in itself neither cold nor hot (at 152b4—-5). On the other 
hand, strong indeterminacy proposes a quite challenging, more radical view: 
nothing is one determinate thing in itself. Obviously enough, if the existence- 
predicate is understood as a standard predicate, from mild indeterminacy we 
shall easily get strong indeterminacy; in detailing the metaphysical core of 


5 Theaet. 152c10: «Has he given us this as a riddle for the common riff-raff, while revealing the 
Truth to his disciples in secret? (tois de mathétais en aporrétdi tén alétheian elegen)». 
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Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, however, Socrates often conflates strong and mild 
indeterminacy.® 

In addition to these quite original metaphysical views, Protagoras’ Secret 
doctrine contains a semantic view, which, as I take it, grows out — and builds 
upon — the metaphysical views just illustrated: if nothing is one thing or is 
determinately qualified in one way or the other, you cannot refer to such a 
thing correctly by any description whatsoever. As Socrates says: «If you call 
something big, it will appear as small as well, and if you call it heavy, it will 
appear as light too; and similarly with everything». As far as the semantic the- 
sis is concerned, the emphasis in Socrates’ words is put at first on the actual 
linkage between semantic interchangeability and mild indeterminacy: that 
is, what is going to be termed as “large” now will be attributed the property 
of smallness at a later stage and, hence, will be called as “small” by then. On 
the other hand, it will be soon obvious that Plato intends semantic ineffabil- 
ity to be applied to thing in themselves too, not only to properties of things.” 
Proper names will not be able to name the very thing that they are supposed 
to name. What is going to be threatened, in the very context of Protagoras’ 
Secret Doctrine is the semantic linkage between a thing and its proper name, 
that is, the very same linkage that ultimately provides meaningfulness to the 
words we use.® 

The two metaphysical views about indeterminacy and the related seman- 
tic view of ineffability would already constitute a quite original family of doc- 
trines, but Plato is not fully satisfied and adds a fourth important element in 
Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, namely flux. On the basis of the story Socrates 
tells Theaetetus, the metaphysical view and its semantic counterpart have a 
deeper origin in the theory of flux: nothing is one thing and cannot properly 
be referred to with any description whatsoever because 


6 For strong and mild indeterminacy, see ROSEN/SMITH (2004) and Oxford Studies in 
Metaphysics 6 (2011), with papers by E. Barnes and R. Williams (A Theory of Metaphysical 
Indeterminacy), M. Eklund (Being Metaphysically Unsettled) and R. Woodward (Metaphysical 
Indeterminacy and Vague Existence). 

7 See Theaet. 157c1-2, and below, section 4. 

8 There is here a close parallelism to be drawn between the problem of reference as raised in 
Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine and similar problems raised by Socrates’ Dream in the last part of 
the dialogue, on which see recently CHAPPELL (2020). Again, I don't think that this parallel- 
ism has been investigated with the attention it does deserve. See SEDLEY (2004), pp. 150-68 
for the suggestion that Parts 1 and 111 of the Theaetetus are more linked that what it appears 
at first sight. 
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All things are in the process of coming to be through motion, and change 
in general, and mixture with each other; nothing ever is, it’s always com- 
ing to be. 

Theaet. 152d8—e1 


As far as I can see, then, Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine is a quite elaborated theory. 
Its core are two interrelated metaphysical theses about indeterminacy, which 
have a semantic consequence: the ineffability of things and of the properties 
we usually attach to things. The origin of indeterminacy is flux. Things can- 
not be determinate entities and cannot have determinate properties because 
everything is in flux. Nothing is because everything is coming to be. 


2 A New Theory of Perception: Stage One (Theaet. 153d8-154b9) 


In dealing with Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, we are thus confronted with a 
rather original mix of philosophical views. What sort of philosophical gain is 
one expected to get when Protagoras’ initial profession of relativism is con- 
joined with his Secret Doctrine? We have seen that Protagoras’ relativism, 
as Socrates interprets it, is mainly an epistemological thesis that also has a 
quite clear ontological commitment: things are as we perceive them to be. In 
Protagoras’ view, there is no real wind, but a family of blowing winds relative to 
each perceiver. On the other hand, Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine is made up by 
metaphysical and semantic views, while it lacks, at least prima facie, any epis- 
temological concern. What is, after all, the epistemological gain for Protagoras’ 
relativism when his Secret Doctrine is brought into the picture? 

In order to help answer the question, Socrates is keen to offer Theaetetus a 
further explanation aimed to show how Protagoras’ relativistic epistemology 
is actually enriched by the contribution of his Secret Doctrine. Socrates splits 
this explanation in two parts, one more preliminary at Theaet. 153d8-154b10, 
the other more informative at Theaet. 156a3—157c5 (when the doctrine of the 
subtler thinkers makes its appearance). Let us label these two parts of Socrates’ 
further explanation as, respectively, “Stage One” and “Stage Two” explanation. 

In Stage One, Socrates shows Theaetetus how to locate Protagoras’ Secret 
Doctrine in the context of his relativism. He does so by detailing the first rudi- 
ments of a quite peculiar theory of perception: 


Socrates: The best way to think of that theory [sc. The Secret Doctrine], 
my friend, is this. In the case of the eyes, first of all, you shouldn't think 
of what you call white colour as some other thing outside your eyes, or 
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within the eyes, and neither should you assign it some particular loca- 
tion; if you do, it will surely then be fixed and resting, and come to be no 
longer in the process of coming to be. 

Theaet. 153d8-e-3 


Let us follow out what we were saying just now, and posit nothing that 
is just one thing, itself by itself. That way we'll find that black or white or 
any colour you like must have been generated from the eyes’ meeting the 
relevant motion, and that we actually call colour in each case won't be 
either what is doing the striking or what is being struck, but rather some- 
thing that has come to be in between the two, peculiar to each. Or would 
you prefer to insist that as each colour appears to you, so it appears to a 
dog or whatever other living creature too? 
Theaet. 153€4-154a4 


What about another human being? Does the way anything appears to 
someone else match the way it appears to you? Are you sure about that? 
Aren't you much surer that it won't appear the same to you because you 
yourself won't ever be the same as yourself? 

Theaet. 154a6—9 


Protagoras’ epistemological relativism appears to get a new meaning when it 
is interpreted under the constraints of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine. We have 
seen that the core metaphysical view of the Secret Doctrine is that nothing is 
one thing, itself by itself: On the basis of Socrates’ own words, I have given two 
different versions of this view: either no material item is one determinate thing 
(strong indeterminacy) or no material item is attributed a determinate second- 
ary property (mild indeterminacy). 

Both versions of indeterminacy are well present in the development of the 
theory of perception Socrates illustrates to Theaetetus at Stage One. As for mild 
indeterminacy, no material item is attributed a determinate property, such as 
a colour, because, in the actual context of the perceptual theory Socrates is 
developing out of the Secret Doctrine, any given colour is understood as the 
result of the eyes meeting the relevant motion of perception. More precisely, 
in the world of perennial flux that is the ultimate rasion detre of Protagoras’ 
Secret Doctrine, the perceived colour is to be taken as the result of the process 
of interaction between what is being struck on the one hand and what does 
the striking on the other. This being the case, each colour becomes relative 
to a single act of perceiving and, consequently, relative to a sole and unique 
percipient. Only when it is correctly linked with the main metaphysical views 
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illustrated in the Secret Doctrine, Protagoras’ relativism is offered a wider 
application and, consequently, a stronger philosophical appeal. It is only in 
the context of the Secret Doctrine that Protagoras’ relativism will show its 
full potential by sketching a quite peculiar theory of relative perception. For 
Protagoras, perceptions are relative to the single percipient exactly because 
the individual percipient, at the very moment when perception takes place, 
gets involved with the perceived object. In the temporary contact between 
what is being perceived and who does the perceiving, perception arises as 
something peculiar to each of them, that is, to the individual percipient as well 
as to the perceived object.? 

Perception is thus relative in so far as it provides a temporary epistemo- 
logical linkage between the two poles interacting in the perceptual process, 
namely the perceived object on the one hand, and the individual percipient 
on the other. Although Socrates’ wider understanding of Protagoras’ relativ- 
ism offers us a quite peculiar theory of perception, the story is not yet com- 
plete because strong indeterminacy is now fully back in the picture: the two 
poles of the perceptual processes are no one thing in themselves. Socrates asks 
Theaetetus: 


What about another human being? Does the way anything appears to 
someone else match the way it appears to you? Are you sure about that? 
Aren't you much surer that it won't appear the same to you because you 
yourself won't ever be the same as yourself? 

Theaet. 154a6-9 


On the ground of strong indeterminacy, the individual percipient is thus no 
one thing, ontologically stable and determinate. His identity keeps changing 
over time. This is a further reason that makes Protagoras’ relativism even more 
radical: since the individual percipient is not the same person over time, the 
way things appear to him are not only relative to him but also relative to him 
at the very moment when perception takes place. What appears white to him now 
may appear grey to him within an hour because within an hour he will not be 
the same person he is now. 


g Ineed to praise Rowe’s translation here. He ameliorates the Levett/Burnyeat’s (Hackett 1998) 
on acrucial point; at Theaet. 154 a2 the expression (as referred to colour) «alla metaxu ti hek- 
ast6i idion gegonos» is to be translated as «something that has come to be in between the two, 
peculiar to each one» (that is, to the percipient and the perceived object), and not as «some- 
thing which has come into being between the two, and which is private to the individual 
percipient», a translation that obliterates the correlativity that is at the root of the theory of 
perception Socrates is illustrating. 
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3 A New Theory of Perception: Stage Two (the Subtler Thinkers: 
Theaet. 156a—157C) 


By means of Socrates’ midwifery, we have learned that, in order to be fully 
appreciated, Protagoras’ relativism is to be read in conjunction with his Secret 
doctrine. We have also learned how that relativism is to be developed into 
a peculiar theory of perception to show its full philosophical implications. 
Socrates has illustrated the new interpretation of Protagoras’ relativism in one 
preliminary stage, that is, at Stage One. There are, however, other aspects to be 
clarified, and other questions to be asked, as far as Protagorean theories are 
concerned. What has happened to the semantic aspect of Protagoras’ Secret 
Doctrine? There is no mention of it in Socrates’ Stage One explanation. At the 
same time, while it tells us very clearly the metaphysical status of perceiving 
subjects, as well as showing how perceptions arise in the perceptual process, 
Socrates’ Stage One explanation does not spell out the metaphysical status 
of material things in that very process. We have just seen that the perceiving 
subject is not one determinate thing: what about perceived objects? Are they 
ontologically unstable/indeterminate as well? If so, how unstable/indetermi- 
nate are they? 

In order to clarify these important aspects of Protagoras’ theories, Socrates 
gives us what I have labelled a Stage Two explanation. Socrates provides the 
second, deeper explanation at Theaet. 156a3-157c5, where he illustrates a 
theory of perception whose paternity is to be attributed to some subtler 
thinkers.!° For our own purposes in the present paper the question of the iden- 
tity of the subtler thinkers is not important. The natural way to take the theory 
of perception of the subtler thinkers is to understand it as a more elaborate 
version of the theory of perception that Socrates has already illustrated at 
Theaet. 153d8—154ag, that is, at Stage One. If this is the case, the more refined — 
perhaps the “subtler” (to use Plato’s own word) — theory of perception we are 
just about to read will be understood as a further development of Protagoras’ 
relativism. What does the more refined version of the subtler thinkers’ theory 
of perception add to Protagoras’ theory of perception as this is illustrated at 
Theaet. 153d8-154a9? In other words, how is Stage Two related to Stage One? 


10 Much has been written on these thinkers; myself arguing that they are likely to be 
Aristippus and the early Cyrenaics: ZILIOLI (2014), Chapter 2. I believe a serious case can 
be made to show that Plato thinks the Cyrenaics as Protagoras’ best heirs at his (Plato’s) 
time. Tsouna provides the best case I am aware of to deny this identification: TSOUNA 
(1998), Chapter 10; Rowe adopts a third way to the extent that he bypasses the problem of 
the identity of the subtler thinkers while suggesting that there are surely Cyrenaic traces 
in the Theaetetus: ROWE (2015). 
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Does the new, more refined version fill in the philosophical gaps already noted, 
as well as answering the questions we have asked about the ontological status 
of perceived objects? 

When he illustrates the first details of the theory of perception of the sub- 
tler thinkers, Socrates makes clear that the new version of the theory strictly 
adheres to the idea that “everything is change and there is nothing beside 
change” (Theaet. 156a5); he also remarks that the new version of the theory is, 
as it was in the case of the Secret Doctrine, a doctrine for initiated people. As 
soon as he has highlighted the centrality of flux and change in the theory of the 
subtler thinkers, Socrates immediately says that there are two forms of change, 
each one with different capacities: 


Of change there were two forms, each unlimited in plurality but with dif- 
ferent powers, one to act, the other to be acted upon. From the coming 
together of these two motions, and the friction of one against the other, 
offspring come into being — unlimited number of them, but twins in every 
case, one twin being what is perceived, the other a perception, emerging 
simultaneously with what is perceived and being generated along with it. 
Well, for the perceptions we possess names such a seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, cooling down, or burning up, ones we call pleasures and pains, too, 
desires and fears, and others besides — an unlimited number that lack 
names as well as a huge range that are named. 
Theaet. 156a6—b7 


The key aspect of the subtler thinkers’ theory of perception is that, everything 
being in flux, there are two kinds of motion, unlimited in numbers, with oppo- 
site powers. From the coming together and the friction of these two motions 
with opposite powers, offspring comes into being as twins: on the one hand, 
there is the perception, on the other what is being perceived. 

After this, Socrates is immediately keen to show the conceptual relationship 
between the new, more refined version of the theory of perception and the less 
sophisticated version of it, namely the one developed briefly at Stage One." In 
addition to specifying that motions can be quick and slow, Socrates offers the 
following picture as evidence as to how the perceptual process actually takes 
place in the world of the subtler thinkers: 


11 «So Theaetetus, what is this story telling us, in relation to what we were saying before? ... 
Well, see if we can somehow round the story off» (Theaet. 156c7-8). 
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So when something commensurate with an eye has come into the neigh- 
bourhood of an eye, together the eye and it generate both whiteness 
and a perception twinned with whiteness — two things that would never 
come to be if either the eye or the other thing has approached anything 
else. Sight then moves between them from the eyes, whiteness from the 
co-producer of the colour, and now — hey presto — the eye is full of sight; 
now it sees, having become, certainly not sight, rather a seeing eye, and 
what has co-generated the colour has been filled full of whiteness, hav- 
ing become for its part not whiteness but white, whether a white piece 
of wood or a white stone or whatever thing happened to have become 
coloured with this sort of colour. 
Theaet. 156d3—e8 


This is a striking account of perception, and one that is perfectly able to explain 
how the twin-offspring comes into proper birth: perception (of white in the 
example Socrates makes) is seen as arising from the temporary and accidental 
encounter between the proper sense-organ (the seeing eye) and the perceived 
“object” (although the term “object” shouldn't be used, as we will see shortly), 
which appears to be white on the occasion. It is worth noting that in such a 
picture of the perceptual process, there is no explicit reference to the role of 
the perceiving subject, which is reduced to his sense-organs (while in the less 
sophisticated version of the theory of perception illustrated at Stage One the 
emphasis was indeed on the subject performing the perceptual activity). 
Socrates makes the example of visual perception but he remarks that what 
he has just said applies to all kinds of perceptions, because «nothing is, itself 
by itself, as we were saying before; rather, it is in coming together with each 
other that all things and all sorts of things come to be, from their changing» 
(Theaet. 157a1—3). The picture is made even more radical by the fact that 


[...] it is not possible to get a stable fix, in the one case, even on which 
of them is doing the acting and which is being acted upon, for neither is 
there anything acting before it comes together with what is acted on, nor 
anything being acted on before it comes together with what is acting; and 
what does the acting when together with one thing turns out to be what 
is acted on when together with something else. 

Theaet. 157a3-9 


The main features of the theory of perception of the subtler thinkers confirm 
how it should be seen as a more sophisticated development of the theory of 
perception illustrated by Socrates at Stage One: movement and change are 
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now understood as having two different powers. Perception on the one hand, 
and what is perceived on the other are to be seen as twins originating from the 
temporary encounter of two elements that are in perennial process of chang- 
ing and that are on some occasions acted on, on others acting on. 

As a way of conclusion Socrates stresses the conceptual linkage between the 
theory of perception of the subtler thinkers and Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine: 


The consequence of all this, according to the theory, is that nothing — as we 
were saying at the beginning — is just one thing, itself by itself, but instead 
is always coming to be in relation to something. The verb “is” must be 
removed from every context, even though we ourselves have been forced 
to use it many times over even just now, out of habit and lack of knowl- 
edge. In fact, according to these wise people's theory, we shouldn't con- 
sent to using “something”, or “somebody’s’, or “mine’, or “this”, or “that”, or 
any other name that brings things to a standstill. Instead our utterances 
should conform to nature and have things “coming to be’, “being made’, 
“passing away”, and “altering” (...). The rule applies to talk about the indi- 
vidual case and about many collected together, the sort of collection for 
which people posit entities like human being, and rock, and so on with 
each living creature and form. 
Theaet. 157a9—c2 


Earlier we have seen that the explanation Socrates gives at Stage One (to 
show how Protagoras’ relativism is to be understood properly only when 
taken together with his Secret Doctrine) was in need of further specifications. 
Socrates’ Stage Two explanation, namely the theory of perception developed 
by the subtler thinkers at Theaet. 156a3ff., provides us with important clarifica- 
tions about movement, change, and perceptual processes. It also tells us more 
about the two points left behind in Stage One explanation, that is, the onto- 
logical status of perceived objects and the problem of semantic ineffability. 
By reading Socrates’ Stage Two explanation, we are now aware that not only 
perceiving subjects but also objects of perceptions are ontologically indeter- 
minate. Their identity is ontologically unstable, since everything keeps flowing 
and changing all the time and in all respects. Indeed, and strictly speaking, 
there are neither actual objects nor real subjects in the perceptual process. As 
Socrates remarks, there are no rocks and no human being there. Because of 
the absence of ontological determinacy, we are caught in the trap of semantic 
ineffability: we cannot name material things because there is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing there to be named. The referential linkage between a thing and 
its proper name is broken, because there is no proper thing there to be named. 
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Our language should be fully replaced by another language, more capable to 
capture the fluidity of matter. 


4 The Secret Doctrine and the New Theory of Perception: 
Viable Theories? 


Protagoras’ relativism has travelled much, from its very first appearance in 
the dialogue at Theaet. 152a to its final re-interpretation at Theaet. 156a—157c 
(Stage Two explanation) via the intermediate steps of the Secret Doctrine and 
Socrates’ Stage One explanation. The actual combination of Protagoras’ rela- 
tivism with his Secret Doctrine has produced a quite peculiar theory of percep- 
tion, which Socrates illustrates in two stages. The four philosophical views that 
are at the core of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine are fully present in the theory 
of perception Socrates illustrates at Stage Two. These four views dealt with in 
the Secret Doctrine section, it may be worth repeating, are the following ones: 
1) nothing has one determinate property (mild indeterminacy); 2) nothing is 
one thing, itself by itself (strong indeterminacy); 3) semantic ineffability: you 
cannot refer to a thing correctly by any description; 4) everything is in flux. 

In the theory of perception illustrated at Stage Two, we find the following 
claims: 1) nothing has one determinate property: the property of “whiteness” 
does not belong permanently and determinately to a rock now appearing white 
to me because the rock appearing white to me now as well as and my percep- 
tion of white are the twin-birth of a process soon to be terminated. 2) Nothing 
is one thing in itself by itself: either what is being perceived and who does the 
perceiving are not, strictly speaking, material items with an enduring identity 
over time. There are no material items in the world, since everything is a motion 
and everything is in motion. What we perceive as stable material items such as 
rocks and human beings are simply motions or processes with a slightly lon- 
ger durability. 3) The world being deprived of material items with an enduring 
stability over time, and everything being in perennial flux, we can’t use proper 
names to name things in the world, since there are no things to be named. 4) 
The world is thus a world of processes and interactions, a world of motion, 
changing and flux with no residual ontological stability. 

It is only in this picture that Protagoras’ relativism gets its full significance. 
Since everything is in flux and is motion; since there are no proper material 
items in the world apart from processes and interactions, perception can only 
be seen as the temporary product of the causal encounter between the sense- 
organs and what is being perceived. If this is the case, perception will only be 
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relative to the subject carrying out the perceptual activity, at the very moment 
when perception takes place. 

Together with the initial definition of knowledge as perception (Theaet. 
151e4—-6) and with Heraclitus’ flux-theory, Protagoras’ relativism is part of 
Theaetetus’ first child, that is, part of the first sustained effort Theaetetus 
makes to understand what knowledge is.!2 A common way (labelled as 
Reading B by Myles Burnyeat in The Theaetetus of Plato, 1998)!° to read the 
first section of the Theaetetus is to take it as a reductio ad absurdum: the thesis 
that knowledge is perception (KP) entails Protagoras’ relativism (R), which, 
in turn, entails Heraclitus’ theory of flux (H), which is ultimately unaccept- 
able because it makes language impossible. While Reading B has surely some 
exegetical strength, I don't think it is a fair way to understand the overall logic 
of Theaetetus 151e—-186a. In dealing with the three main views that are at the 
core of the first part of Plato’s Theaetetus (namely KP, R and H), Plato is con- 
fronted with other doctrines that arise, or are conceptually closely linked, with 
the three main ones on stage. That is, while dealing with Protagoras’ relativism, 
we have been confronted with Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, which itself is built 
upon four relevant views, only one of which (namely H) is going to receive a 
fuller treatment by Plato later in the dialogue. 

In Theaetetus 151e-186a, Plato offers three main types of refutation: 
Protagoras’ relativism (at Theaet. 170-171, with a further refutation at Theaet. 
177¢5-179b of a modified version of Protagoras’ relativism as this is further 
developed at Theaet. 166a—168c5); the thesis that knowledge is perception (at 
Theaet. 184b-186e); Heraclitus’ flux-theory (at Theaet. 181c—183¢). That is, in the 
first section of the Theaetetus Plato provides important attempts to refute the 
three main philosophical theses that are being discussed at Theaet. 151e-186a: 
KP, R and H. Nowhere in the Theaetetus will one find Plato trying to argue 
directly against some corollary views, such as Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, 
which in the economy of the dialogue is seen as arising from the thread of the 
main philosophical discussion brought forward by Socrates, Theaetetus and 
the mathematician from Cyrene, Theodorus. More in particular, one of the 


12 Socrates to Theaetetus: «In that case it was quite right for you to say that knowledge was 
nothing else but perception. Everything has come together — the view of Homer and 
Heraclitus and the whole of that sort of tribe, that all things change like rivers; that idea 
of Protagoras, too, paragon of wisdom, that the measure of all things is a human being; 
and now Theaetetus’ proposal, that if all that is so, perception turns out to be knowledge. 
How about it, Theaetetus? Shall we claim this as your new-born baby, as it were, delivered 
by me as midwife?» (Theaet. 160d5-e4). 

13. BURNYEAT (1998), pp. 7-10. 
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three main theses under scrutiny in the first part of the dialogue (that is, H) is 
going to be tentatively refuted by Plato at Theaet. 181c-183c but not in itself but 
because, according to Plato, its adoption will ultimately lead to the impossibil- 
ity of language. 

In the Theaetetus there is therefore no refutation, either direct or indirect, 
of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine and of the main views around which it is built; 
in addition, there is no refutation too of the theory of perception that is the 
main outcome of Protagoras’ relativism and his Secret Doctrine. This lack 
of refutation makes the proposers of Reading A (that is, the interpretation of 
Theaet. 151e-186a as alternative to Reading B) suggest that Plato himself con- 
ceives of the theory of perception arising from the combination of Protagoras’ 
relativism and his Secret Doctrine as a viable perceptual theory.'* Of course, 
on the basis of Reading A, Plato does not believe that perception is knowledge; 
yet, he thinks that the account of perception developed by Protagoras and the 
subtler thinkers may be showing how perception, although leading nowhere 
epistemologically for Plato, could in principle work. 

Is the theory of perception developed out of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine 
a credible epistemological and metaphysical outlook of the material world? 
Most commentators of the Theaetetus adopt Burnyeat’s Reading B and thus, 
wrongly, dismiss all the views arising from the discussion of Protagoras’ rela- 
tivism as incoherent and refuted by Plato’s later arguments. Even those inter- 
preters who adopt Reading A don’t spend much of their time in defending the 
philosophical plausibility of the views illustrated in Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine. 
These views, after all, seem quite implausible: they are in sharp contrast with 
some of our commonsensical assumptions about material objects. But these 
approaches are wrong, I think. The views about things and persons that are 
at the core of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine are very original views that some 
scholars have recently shown to be widely debated in ancient philosophy. In 
his ground-breaking work on Pyrrho, Richard Bett has for instance successfully 
claimed that the section of the Theaetetus under major scrutiny in this paper 
was truly inspirational for Pyrrho’s indeterminacy thesis, namely the view that 
reality is ontologically indeterminate.!> Contrary to what Bett believes, I think 
that part of the discussion about the opponents of the Principle of Non- 
Contradiction that Aristotle develops in Metaphysics 4 does refer back to the 
Theaetetus itself and to the indeterminacy thesis that I have been claiming is 
at the root of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine.!® 


14 See CORNFORD (1935), Pp. 45-58 and CHAPPELL (2005), pp. 49-63. 
15 See BETT (1999), 132-40. 
16 = See BETT (1999), 123-131; contra ZILIOLI (2013). 
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Recent comparative studies have also shown how Pyrrho and Buddha may 
have shared similar theoretical commitments, hence linking more closely 
Eastern and Western philosophical traditions.!” This could help us understand 
how and why the views about persons and material objects that we see as cen- 
tral in Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine have a prominent place in Indian Buddhist 
philosophy; closer analogies between these views and current discussions in 
analytic metaphysics are to be highlighted too.!8 

Part of the original aim of this paper was to bring out more clearly the affini- 
ties between the metaphysics of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine, Buddhist elimi- 
nativism about persons and objects and contemporary analytic nihilism. But 
the actual effort to elucidate the philosophical kernel of Protagoras’ Secret 
Doctrine has now taken the whole paper. I aim to get back to a comparative 
approach on another occasion. Yet, I hope that the very elucidation of the 
main views of Protagoras’ Secret Doctrine has shown once again the philo- 
sophical appeal that even less discussed sections of the Theaetetus can have for 
historians of philosophy and for philosophers alike.!9 
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CHAPTER 6 


Plato, Theaetetus 169e8—171¢7: The Self-Refutation 
Argument and What Protagoras Is Right About 


Diego Zucca 


1 Putting the Self-Refutation Argument in Context 


Theaetetus’s first “baby” is the idea that knowledge is perception (= KP).! 
Socrates congratulates him and suggests that Protagoras said the very same 
thing but in a different way, as he literally wrote that «man is the measure of 
all things (of those which are, that they are, of those which are not, that they 
are not)»,? by which he meant roughly that «any given thing is for me the way 
it appears to me, and for you the way it appears to you» (151e8-152a8) (Measure 
Doctrine = MD);? for example, the same gust of wind will appear (and so be) 
cold to me and appear (and so be) hot to you (b2-7). Such an assimilation 
between KP and MD is not an identity, but a strong theoretical connection: it 
is grounded first on the equivalence between a subject S perceiving something 
a certain way and something appearing to S a certain way (S’s ala@yats of F = 
F’s patveo8at to S);+ through this equivalence, MD becomes “X is to S the way S 
perceives it”, so perception is always «of what is» and is never false/mistaken,> 
just as knowledge is supposed to be, and indeed as KP makes explicit. 

Then the Secret Doctrine (= sD) comes into the picture: whilst MD was what 
the letter of Protagoras’s homo-mensura sentence in his Truth purportedly 


1 151e1-3: though cautiously proposed (Joxe? ody uot... ds ye vuvi paiverat), KP is meant to be 
a proper definition (ovx dMo ti eotw emtotTHuy 7} aticOnaotc) — the smart Theaetetus has been 
methodologically “trained” by Socrates beforehand about the inadequateness of providing 
examples or incomplete characterizations — so definiens and definiendum are supposed to be 
co-extensive: if KP is true, any case of knowledge is a case of perception and the other way 
round. 

2 152a2-4. 

3 I take Aéyet at 152a6 as meaning «means» rather than «says», as it is an explicitly Socratic 
interpretation of what Protagoras wrote. 

4 Just below (152c1-3) the equivalence between alic@yatc and gavtacia is explicitly stated, but 
it is also limited to cases of stricto sensu sensory perception (i.e. of properties like [cold], 
[warm] and the like). 

5 One comes to be perceiving, you come to be perceiving something (160a9-10), perception 
cannot be objectless. 
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meant in spirit, SD was “secret”, so — net of irony or dramatic purpose — it is a 
doctrine that Socrates suggests Protagoras could have shared or assumed but 
which he did not share apertis verbis or even “mean”, as in a climax from a lit- 
eral to a more interpretation-laden rendering. According to sp, nothing is just 
one thing in itself, nothing is qualified in some way, nothing ever is but every- 
thing becomes (152d1-7). Later on, Socrates will say more about how such a flux 
ontology supports MD and, mediately, KP so as to make up a sort of threefold, 
internally consistent philosophical picture: when a stone appears white to S, 
the [white] quality did not already belong to the stone but it comes into being 
as soon as the stone and S's eyes causally get in touch, so there are no white 
stones unless for a given subject at a given time in a given perceptual encoun- 
ter (153d8-154a5), where sensation and sensible quality are “twins” having as 
“parents” the perceptual organ/capacity as a passive principle and the object 
(which is not qualified in itself but qualifies only as a perceptual relatum) as 
an active principle.® Without entering into the highly controversial issues con- 
cerning SD and its possible readings,’ let us simply observe that sD is a rela- 
tional ontology aimed at describing an objective (though poorly determined) 
world made out of active and passive observer-independent causal powers: as 
supporting MD, sD sheds light on MD not being a sort of solipsistic phenom- 
enalism entailing the negation of an external world — whatever else it may be 
(more on this, later). To sum up: 


KP — Knowledge is Perception 

MD - For every (S)(F)(X): X appears F to S «= X is F ‘for’ S 

sD — Nothing is, nothing is one or has properties in itself, but everything 
becomes, none of the appearing properties exist before perceptual 
encounters, no relata exist before the respective relation (and there 
are no stable relations).® 


Let us focus on MD now. From the point when it is introduced, MD goes through 
many significant steps of “broadening” of different kinds,9 most of which take 


6 sD is restated at 156a2-157c2, at 159b160d, and will be refuted at 181b-183. Notice that the 
active principle is said to be a stone but in fact it is an indeterminate X in itself, because 
[being a stone] also is a property which can come into being only for a subject who encoun- 
ters “it”. 

7 Cf. LEE (2000), BUCKELS (2016), ZILIOLI in this collection. 

8 The three doctrines are said to coincide (160d6); the implication order seems to be contrary 
to the order of introduction: sD > MD > KP (168b5-7). 

9 Here I am extending Fine’s distinction between Narrow- and Broad Protagoreanism (FINE 
1996). 
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place en passant or at least without special emphasis but radically — though 


gradually — transform the original meaning of the theory. This phenomenon, 


of course, is not a Platonic negligence of fallacy but a deliberate move rich in 


philosophical significance: it is a way in which the game of anticipating and 


“prefiguring” elements which will be appreciated only retrospectively is wisely 


mastered by Plato. Such “broadenings” concern all the basic terms at stake in 


the formulation of MD: 


X appears F toS « > Xis F forS 


Appearing: this is first equated with sensorily perceiving (aic@dveo8at), then 
it is more often referred to as seeming (Soxetiv!), then it becomes believing 
(S0&&ew"). A climax of “cognitive thickness”: aicOdver8ar > patverbar > 
Sonxety > SokdCerv. 

F (the appearing property): the theory is first supposed to concern stricto 
sensu perceptual properties (cold/hot, white, bitter/sweet), then it comes 
to include lato sensu perceptual properties (desires, pleasures and the 
like), and finally also covers moral properties (just/unjust, good, “beauti- 
ful’, “pious”!) as well as other descriptive but non-perceptual properties 
(useful).!4 

S (the subject): MD originally concerns individual subjects (Socrates, or 
Socrates-ill, or Socrates-at-t), but later the (true) appearing can also be 
indexed to collective subjects like a whole city.!5 The broadening of the 
subject entails the broadening of the properties, since perceptual proper- 
ties do not appear one way or another to different cities, but only moral 
properties — and perhaps other descriptive non-perceptual properties — do. 
X (the object): MD is introduced as concerning perceivable objects like a 
gust of wind, a stone, a sip of wine (with respective perceptual properties), 
then it comes to concern more abstract objects such as behaviours, laws and 
political deliberations (just, useful, good, beautiful) and — this is especially 
relevant for the Self-Refutation Argument (= SRA) — opinions and judge- 
ments (true/false, useful-good/dangerous-bad). 

“is”: when MD concerns perceptual properties, “is” boils down to “physically 
becomes” (= SD); when MD concerns “thicker” and more abstract features 


Starting from 158b5-6; 161c2—3; 162c8-d2, 

Aok&dCet is anticipated at 150b2 in the case of dreams. 

156b2-7. 

Cf. 167¢5, 157d7-9. 

Cf. 1725 ff. 

Cf. 172a1ff. On the relevance of the City as a subject, see KEELING (2015). 
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such as moral properties or properties like true or false, “is” must mean 
something else (perhaps “metaphysically becomes’, or something along 
these lines). It is worth keeping in mind that if all appearances are true to 
the subject (as being of what is), then also the appearance (to a subject) of a 
belief as true is true (to that subject). 


It is worth remarking that while all these progressive kinds of broadening are 
reciprocally related they do not necessarily come together: for example, a per- 
ceptual property does not have to appear only perceptually, it can (also) appear 
doxastically, when we come to believe by perceptual means that X is F (= red, 
sweet, white), or when we predict that something will be sweet in the future.'® 
But, of course, when collective subjects are concerned, perceptual properties 
are not what is at stake, and when non-perceptual properties are concerned, 
sensory appearing is not what is at stake. 

It should also be noted that the others’ appearances Protagoras claims to be 
able to change (not from false to true but from bad to good)" are not the stricto 
sensu perceptual ones, but the /ato sensu perceptual ones (pleasures, desires) 
and the moral-axiological ones (just, good, pious and the like). So Protagoras 
himself must hold MD as a “broad Mv” if his practice is to make any sense at 
all, and this is what Plato (or Socrates and his Protagoras redivivus) allows to 
emerge progressively through the apparently artless though all-but-innocent 
broadenings referred to above. 

The Secret Doctrine (sD) is introduced to support a narrow version of MD, 
namely, the true sensory appearing of perceptual properties (belonging to sen- 
sible objects) to an individual subject (or, subject-at-t). Sensible and particu- 
lar contents are “there” to shape our sensations, are essentially instantaneous 
and private, and come-to-be just as the sensible objects somehow impact our 
senses: they are not shareable, and this is why there cannot be any genuine 
conflict of appearances, either inter-subjective (synchronic or diachronic) or 
intra-subjective (diachronic), nor any falsity.1® 

The evaluation of MD is controversial in the literature, and the ways it has 
been labelled are often ambiguous; a relevant debate is about whether MD is a 


16 = At 160d1-3, I know what I perceive as perception is free from falsehood and given that 
Ido not «trip up in my thought» (d1cvoix); at 161d2-3 MD becomes: what each one believes 
by means of perception (8v aic@jaews S0&4Cy), is true for him/her. On judging on future 
perceptions, cf. 178cg9 ff. 

17 ~—-166d4 ff. 

18 The presence of the object is sufficient for the truth of the perception. Only later will it 
become clear that perceptions as such are not mental states which can “touch” being and 
truth so they cannot be instances of knowledge (186c-—e12). 
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kind of relativism or an infallibilism.!® On the infallibilist reading, the gust of 
wind I am confronted with really is cold full stop, so my appearance is “tradi- 
tionally” true; your gust of wind really is warm, indeed is another gust of wind 
altogether.2° With intra-subjective diachronic variations, there cannot be any 
conflict either, since the X that is F to me-at-t is a numerically different X than 
the X that is not-F to me-at-¢! (but also me-at-t is another subject than me-at-t!, 
as Protagoras clarifies in the so-called Apology);”! on a relativist reading — as 
the first presentation of MD seems to be?* — there are public, shared objects 
with private, relative, subject-indexed properties: the very same gust of wind is 
“cold-for-me” but “hot-for-you’, or, of the very same gust of wind, it is true-for- 
me that it is hot, and it is true-for-you that it is cold. 


INF: X appears F to me <= X is F (the “for-me” qualification only individuates 
“my” object). 
REL: X appears F to me <=> X is F-for-me (or/and it is true-for-me that X is F)*% 


The second presentation of MD — as Protagoras replies to Socrates’s first objec- 
tions in the “Apology” — is more radical and fits with the infallibilist reading: 
it is not that the public objects are one way (F) relative-to-me and another 
way (not-F) relative-to-you, it is that each private object is just one way (be it 
F or not-F), “my” object just is one way, “your” object is another. No perceptual 


1g__- For the infallibilist reading, cf. FINE (1996), (1998); for the relativist reading cf. BURNYEAT 
(1976), (1990); MCDOWELL (1973), KETCHUM (1992), among many others: there are many 
different versions of the relativist reading, which I shall not go into here. 

20 FINE (1998), p. 190: «Infallibilism does not have an unusual understanding of the true 
predicate, nor does it deny that any propositions are flat out true. Rather, it has an unusual 
understanding of the conditions under which objects have properties»; she speaks of MD 
as a «private absolutism» (1998, pp. 205-6). 

21  166b6—9. See 159b1 ff. Here I do not discuss whether and to what extent Plato could share 
SD as a “regional” ontology concerning the sensible realm: but in some passages he does 
seem to take qualitative change as entailing the “birth” of numerically different objects, as 
shown by ADEMOLLO (2018). 

22 =152b6ff. 

23 For REL(e.g, MCDOWELL 1973, BURNYEAT 1976, EMILSSON 1994) “true” means true-for-a- 
person, and there is no truth simpliciter. For INF (es. FINE 1998) all beliefs are absolutely 
true and P is true only if believed, so the move from “P is true for S” and “P is true” is always 
legitimate (p. 188). WATERLOW (1977) takes MD to be a «relativism of facts» rather than a 
relativism of truth: but given that a) the predicate “true” seems to be treated just like any 
other property (cold, sweet, white) — as emphasized by KETCHUM (1992), b) a relevant 
meaning of the Greek “to be” is the alethic or veritative one (KAHN 1973), so “is” can mean 
“js true” or “is the case’, and c) if facts are relative then also truths about them ipso facto 
become relative, then a transition from “A is F for S” to “A is F’ is true for S” is natural and 
allowed, so the two readings are not alternative. 
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object can ever be shared (not even with oneself at different times); what can 
be “shared” is a (highly undetermined) active causal principle which brings 
about different experiences and different objects in me and in you at a certain 
time: nothing is really “out there” apart from undetermined active principles 
and other passive principles or subjects (confronted with numerically differ- 
ent objects, each generated into a particular perceptual episode). It is true that 
sD asa flux ontology makes more sense as supporting infallibilism (any object 
always changes, as does any subject: so, there are no shareable objects over time, 
and no conflict)?*, but as soon as MD broadens so as to involve non-perceptual 
properties and mental attitudes, it seems that the new kind of objects cannot 
be essentially private but must be shareable, so a sort of looping oscillation 
between an infallibilist mp (“my” object is really F, as yours is really not-F, so 
we're both right) and a relativist one (X is F to me and not F to you, and we're 
both right about X) is inescapably constitutive of Broad MD. Plato wants such 
a tension to emerge gradually: he wants us to realize that at a perceptual level 
we can conceive a “privatized” epistemology like MD (we can also consistently 
support it with an ontological framework like sp),?5 but beyond that level — i-e. 
with Broad MD ~ at least a subset of the objects we think of and talk about with 
others who disagree with us about them through having beliefs incompatible 
with ours, on the one hand must be shared and cannot just be private (as for 
INF), yet on the other hand neither can their properties be private nor can 
the truth-value of our respective “seemings” be merely subject-indexed (as for 
REL).26 With Broad MD, disagreement cannot (always) be apparent because 
the objects of such disagreements cannot (always) be “private”. 

This, I submit, is part of what is shown by the Self-Refutation Argument 
(= SRA), to which we turn our attention now. 


24 See FINE (1996). 

25 Ofcourse, Plato cannot accept KP because perception’s being of “what is” (for the subject) 
is not sufficient for it to be knowledge. However, he could accept that perception gets us 
in touch with real though private and ephemeral sense-objects, particulars and proper- 
ties whose ontology is captured by sp (even if he holds that the objects of knowledge 
are others). 

26 I say “at least a subset of objects’, because being a non-perceptual object or property is 
not sufficient as such for not being relative to a subject: there can well be moral or aes- 
thetic properties that are “subjective”, Socrates himself does not rule it out (at least in 
this dialogue) but argues that certain non-perceptual properties, like [useful] cannot be 
consistently treated as subjective (as the respective beliefs concerning them cannot 
be only subjectively true). 
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2 Getting to the Self-Refutation Argument (SRA) 


Socrates’ refutation of MD starts by pointing out that if what appears to each 
person is true, then we are no more ignorant than Protagoras, so why should we 
pay him any due as a teacher wiser than ourselves? In addition, dialogue and 
confutation would make no sense at all.?” Both arguments are pragmatic 
and general in spirit, but they will find in the Self-Refutation Argument a 
sophisticated, more “self-referential” counterpart. Beforehand, a redivivus 
Protagoras in his Apology?® replies that all appearances are true, but some are 
better than others, i.e. more useful and beneficial for the subject as well as for 
the city, and a good sophist or rhetorician is wise and money-deserving insofar 
as he can change others’ appearances. He says, significantly, that Socrates «has 
to put up with being a measure, whether he wants or not» (168d3—4). 

I will call Self-Refutation Argument (= SRA) a big, internally articulated argu- 
ment which starts as soon as Socrates suggests directly criticizing Protagoras’s 
own logos, i.e. MD, rather than his imagined counter-objections (169e7-169a1), 
and ends with the grotesque image of Protagoras popping up from the ground 
and then immediately going back underground (169e8-171d7). MD is restated 
in a broad version: that what seems to anyone (t0 doxodv exdotw) actually is 
(so) for the person to whom it seems (so).?9 The first argument of sRa in brief 
(170a6-d3): 


Given than everyone believes*° that a) some are wise and some are igno- 

rant (on a given matter) and b) that wisdom is true thinking and igno- 

rance is false belief:3! 

1) Empirical Premise: everyone believes that c) sometimes people have 
true beliefs, sometimes people have false beliefs (= notMD).?? 

Then, what can we do about Protagoras’s logos (=MD)? 


27 = 161c1-162a2. 

28 166d-167d. 

29  107a3-4; from now on, all my translations of the Theaetetus passages will follow 
MCDOWELL (1973) (often modified). 

30 —- AokaLw, Hyoptcxt, olocrt are verbs I will translate with “believe”: the semantic nuances do 
not matter for the present argument. For the ways of translating of 5d& in the dialogue, cf. 
NARCY 2002. As Castagnoli 2004 remarks, here a relaxed notion of belief is at stake, which 
can be manifested in behaviour. 

31 Here Socrates may mean that ignorance brings about false beliefs about objects belong- 
ing to the domain one ignores. 

32  (c) follows from (a) and (b) in such a straightforward way, that if one believes [(a) + (b)], 
she believes (c) thereby. 
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2) either 1) people always have true beliefs (Mp?), or 11) some- 
times people have true beliefs, sometimes people have false beliefs 
(=notMD). 

3) assuming (1), both from (1) and (11) it follows that sometimes people 
have true beliefs, sometimes people have false beliefs (= notMD). 


Notice that [sometimes people have true beliefs, sometimes people have false 
beliefs] coincides both with (c) and with (11), where (c) is the content of every- 
one’s belief. Given (1), if (1) then (c); (c) = (11): then (11). If we assume (1) — 
together with the Empirical Premise — we can infer its negation (which is 11)! So 
far, the so-called qualifiers are formally absent,% the alternative being always- 
true/sometimes-false. [true] and [false] in (c) are true/false simpliciter, since 
(c) is the content of what people believe; but if (c) = (11), and (1) and (11) rep- 
resent an exhaustive alternative, even in (1) and (11) [true] and [false] are to 
be read simpliciter; but is (1) identical to MD? If not, MD is not what is refuted 
here, even though Socrates purports to be refuting MD: if the same belief could 
be true for S and false for S! — as MD allows for and predicts (fit is REL —- ina 
sense all beliefs will be always true (for those who respectively believe them), 
in a sense there will be beliefs that are sometimes true (= for some) and some- 
times false (= for others), so (1) and (11) would not be incompatible under a 
qualified reading (REL); hence the argument prima facie seems to work only 
against the idea that all beliefs are true simpliciter (INF).34 In any case, the 


33 For SEDLEY (2004), pp. 57-61, at 170c2 we should not understand «How then are we to 
deal with the logos, Protagoras?» (vocative, ® IIpwtoyéea) but «How then are we to deal 
with the logos for Protagoras?» (dative t@ Tlowtoryéee = qualifier, Mss B and D) and the 
(1)-(3) Argument describes what happens «in the world of Protagoras»: qualifiers would 
be absent because for MD the “Single Relativization Assumption” would hold, according 
to which you cannot say that “for S, things are such and such for S”, so the first qualifier 
at 170c2 would govern all the argument below. I disagree about there being any “single 
relativization assumption’; on the contrary, it is part of the following arguments regard- 
ing Self-Refutation that Protagoras must admit that it is true for him, that S’s appearances 
are true for S, and this is a double relativization (see the argument labelled as “(A)/(B)” 
below). The vocative at 170c elegantly recalls that of 170a6 when the argument begins, and 
it is argumentatively more plausible than the dative-qualifier as it calls Protagoras into 
a dialectical engagement, by ideally drawing on the previous “apology” and then to his 
“own logos” as affirmed by him. Cf. rRABATTONI (2016), pp. 109-110 for the problems of 
Sedley’s translation; cf. CASTAGNOLI (2010), pp. 33-34 and CHAPPELL (2006), pp. 113-120 
for more philosophical criticism. 

34 FINE (1998), p. 195, argues that Protagoras is an infallibilist, so (1)-(3) is sound against 
infallibilism and the absence of qualifiers is what is expected. I think Plato wants us to 
take it first as an argument against INF, but then he asks us to reconsider it in the light of 
what follows, as an argument against REL (see below). That it is also an argument against 
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Empirical Premise is fundamental, because if no one believed (c), (11) could 
be rejected — no problems in (11) being rejected insofar as it is not anyone’s 
belief — and (1) could well be true. The only way to consistently hold Mp - 
assuming that (1) is MD — is by denying not only (1) but also the much weaker 
proposition that someone believes that some beliefs are false: MD entails that 
everyone believes MD; indeed, Socrates says that it is a necessary consequence 
of MD (170d1-2) and, facing a puzzled Theodorus, explains this entailment by 
explicitly appealing to qualifiers, as follows: 


When you judge something by yourself, and express a belief about it to 
me, it will be true for you, according to his logos (= MD), but what about 
the rest of us? 


Three options follow: 


i) Wecannot become judges of your judgement 

ii) | We always believe your judgement is true 

iii) Many people have beliefs opposed to your judgement and take it to be 
false (Theaet. 17od4-9). 


Apparently, MD should entail either (i) or (ii) — this is undetermined so far — 
but (iii) is what happens de facto. Option (iii) is analogous to (1) above — as 
a matter of fact, people do have beliefs about others’ beliefs and often take 
them to be false, and we need to account for this empirical fact within MD. 
Now, below in (iv) the qualifiers are appealed to in order to account for (iii), 
though in (iii), as in (c) above, “false” means false simpliciter as it is embedded 
in the Opponents’ belief. Now: if (i)—(iii) is an account of (1)—(3) above and (iv) 
accounts for (iii) through appealing to qualifiers, it must mean that at (1)—(3) 
the qualifiers were implicitly at stake, at least on a possible reading of (1)—(3). 
We will come back to (1)—(3) later, but it is evident that Theodorus is asked 
by Socrates to reconsider retrospectively the sequence (1)—(3) in light of the 
explanation he immediately gives about it: an explanation of why MD entails 
that everyone believes MD (170d1-2), i.e. of why the empirical fact described by 
(iii) and accounted for by (iv) according to MD, is incompatible with Mp itself. 
Indeed, Socrates first “qualifies” (iii) so to make it compatible with mp: 


INF, fits well with Aristotle (Met. Iv 5, x1 6) and Sextus (Sext. Emp. M 7, 60-64) taking it to 
be such: theirs would be a partial reading of the multi-layered Platonic argument, rather 
than a mere misunderstanding of it. 
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iv) [...] do you want us to say that on that occasion (= iii) you have a true 
belief for you but false for those countless people? (Theaet. 170e3—-4).35 


The example is about Theodorus’s belief in a proposition P (not about Mp itself, 
which was the believed/not-believed content in the argument (1)—(3) above); 
Theodorus acknowledges (iv) is necessary for MD (e6), as it is the only possible 
description of the empirical fact (iii) under MD. In fact, both (i) and (ii) on 
the one hand were entailed as consequences of Narrow MD as supported by 
sD,°6 yet on the other hand they are prima facie not compatible with Broad MD 
plus the empirical fact (iii), because people do make judgements about others’ 
beliefs so for (i) they should be flat out wrong in so doing, and because people 
sometimes do judge others’ belief to be false simpliciter so for (ii) they should 
be flat out wrong in so doing. But on MD no-one’s belief is flat out wrong. As 
soon as MD is expressly couched with the qualifiers, P becomes MD and the 
subject becomes Protagoras himself, so that (i)—(iv) come to concern MD itself 
as in a self-referential move where MD as a belief follows under MD: 


And what for Protagoras himself?%” Is it not necessary that if (A) neither 
he believed that Man is the Measure (= MD) nor did the Many (as they 
do not), that truth he has written would not be for anyone? If instead (B) 
he believed it but the Many did not share this belief with him, then, (b1) 
in the first place (mp@tov) it is more the case that it isn’t the truth than 
it is: more in the proportion by which those to whom it doesn’t seem to 
outnumber those to whom it does. 
Theaet. 170e7-171a3 


35 Remember that “true for S” does not just mean “true in S’s view” but something much 
stronger than that. If Socrates takes (iv) to be necessary according to the logos (171e6), 
then he is not arguing against an infallibilist but about a relativist. Contra, FINE (1998), 
who takes these datives to be «datives of the person judging» (dativus iudicantis) indeed: 
if it was so, then all the many occurrences in which MD comes with the dative would trivi- 
ally mean that if X seems F to me, then I believe X is F: this is hardly plausible, as it would 
entail that Socrates and Plato treat a platitude as an eccentric philosophical view. 

36 Under Narrow Mp I am the only judge of my own appearances since me-at-t is the only 
one who “suffers” these objects (i), but this holds for any subject with respect to his/her 
private objects (ii), which MD says to be all true (for “their” S). 

37. We need to distinguish “according to Protagoras’s logos” and “for Protagoras”: what pre- 
cedes (= iv) describes what happens to someone’s belief in P according to Protagoras’s 
logos, what follows describes what happens according to Protagoras’s logos for Protagoras 
himself as believing his own logos. 
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This first consequence concerning the second option (B) (b1 = more people 
disbelieving MD > MD being less the case that is true than it is not) has often 
been considered unconvincing if not fallacious® but is very important, for it 
makes explicit that for Socrates the qualifiers should be self-referentially appli- 
cable to MD itself (especially if man is to be the measure of all things).29 mp 
needs to be true in the very sense in which each other appearance/seeming/ 
belief is true; it does not escape its own rule as an exception, and this is why 
if it is believed to be true by one but false by many, it is no more true than 
false (rather: it is even more false than is true). This construal of MD has been 
labelled Global Relativism (= GR), against the Qualified Relativism (= QR)*° for 
which MD is objectively true, not being “self-applicable” so to speak. Of course, 
QR is a version of REL, not of INF: if MD was INF, MD would be true simpliciter 
just as every other belief is, so INF is naturally “global”. Whether or not MD was 
originally meant to be QR, Socrates brings “his” Protagoras to commit to GR 
here.*! It is made clear that Protagoras’s theory, from the very point of view of 
Protagoras, cannot have any precedence over its alternative: if he’s right and 
qua right — given what average people believe — he will be no more right than 
he’s wrong! Thus, this argument assumes that if MD was right, it would have to 
be qualifiedly rather than objectively right, which clearly means that Socrates 
is not arguing against INF. 

Now, a second consequence of (B) (éetta), an «especially clever feature» of 
MD* (= b2) is pointed out which shows it to have to be somehow disbelieved 
by Protagoras himself or by anyone else who “tries” to believe it, to the effect 
that we are left with the alternative (A): no one really believes MD, so it is «for 
no one».*3 Being for no one, there is no sense (not even a qualified sense) in 
which it is true. 


38 See ERGINEL (2009), p. 30n; NARCY (1994), p. 340n. The argument and its readings are 
discussed in depth in KEELING (2015). 

39 Perhaps it is not by chance that at 170odi-2 MD is reported through the literal homo- 
mensura sentence: it is the /ogos that «man is the measure of all things», that is said to 
necessarily entail that no one believes that there are false beliefs. 

40 Cf. ERGINEL (2009). For WATERLOW (1977), WEDIN (2005) and TRABATTONI (2016), 
(2020) Protagoras holds Qr. I agree with Erginel that the oscillation between QR and GR 
is something Plato wants to let emerge as inevitable and troubling for Protagoras. 

41 _ Lagree with LEE (2005), who suggests that Plato forces Protagoras to commit to GR: this is 
realized by (A)/(B). 

42 As CASTAGNOLI 2004 and 2010 convincingly argues, it is the logos (MD) that has an 
«especially clever feature» (where «cleaver» is ironic), rather than the Self-Refutation 
Argument itself. 

43 The very existence of unbelieved truths would be contrary to MD. In fact, bi prepares b2 
and, mediately, (A): bi already shows that Protagoras’s view cannot claim any privilege 
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Let us keep the structure of the argument in mind: (1)—(3) is explained by 
(i)—(iv); (iv) makes the issue of the qualifiers explicit and applies them to MD 
itself, so shaping the (A)/(B) alternative; (B) is also put in trouble by an argu- 
ment (the “quantitative” one, bi), but through showing the «especially clever 
feature» of MD (= b2) the alternative (A) is confirmed over (B). It is a large, self- 
contained argument, whose last piece (bz) formally is a second consequence 
of the hypothesis (B) (the case in which Protagoras believes MD), but its con- 
clusion is the exclusion of the hypothesis itself, to come back to its alterna- 
tive (A) (not even Protagoras could genuinely believe MD). This is quite an 
ironical, even paradoxical outcome: MD predicts that if P is not believed by 
anyone it cannot be true in any sense, but no one, not even Protagoras, could 
really believe MD, so MD predicts that MD cannot be true in any sense! Why 
does believing MD entail disbelieving it? What is the nature of such entail- 
ment: logical, rhetorical, pragmatical, “phenomenological”? Let us look at this 
“especially clever” consequence of MD. 


3 The “Especially Clever Feature” Argument (in Two Steps) 


3.1 First Step of the “Especially Clever Feature” Argument (171a6-63) 
(Protagoras) at some point (mov) concedes (cvyyweet) that the belief of his 
opponents (tav dvtid0EaZovtwv) about his own belief (= MD) — i.e. of those who 
hold that he is wrong (= MD is false) — is true, since he agrees (6u0A0yav) that 
everyone believes what is (ta dvta). (Theaet. 171a6-9). 

First, here there are opponents, as in option (iii) above that we are still 
exploring as accountable by (iv) — indeed, the (A)/(B) alternative depends 
on (iv): there is genuine disagreement (dvtidoEdZew), or two “appearances” 
which can be conflicting at all only insofar as they are about a shared object 
of discourse, i.e. about MD as a belief. Qualifiers are formally absent again: the 
Opponents believe Protagoras is wrong simpliciter, but as he concedes* that 
this belief of theirs is true, why is he supposed to agree they are right simpliciter 
(about him being wrong simpliciter)? Just like in the sequence (1)—(3) above, 
prima facie Plato looks inadvertent if not unfair, because Protagoras only has 


regarding his Opponents’ view, so it highlights a troubling symmetry between him and his 
Opponents, then b2 shows an even more troubling asymmetry against him. 

44 The difference between the verbs cvyywpéw (“concede”) and dpoAoyéw (“agree”) is of the 
greatest importance for grasping the argument: the first entails that one endorses 
the other's view in the other’s terms; the second — at least in Plato, as carefully argued 
by BROWN (2018) — only means one’s commitment to a proposition, which could be not 
shared by anyone else. 
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to agree that his belief in MD is false for his Opponents, qualifiedly, whilst it is 
true for him, Protagoras: the argument would be valid only if Protagoras held 
that all appearances are true simpliciter (= INF) — as in (1) above — instead 
of qualifiedly, but (i)—(iv) have just made it clear that this is not the case. As 
in (1)-(3), MD again seems to be misrepresented as saying that all beliefs are 
unqualifiedly true, although notice that the reason why Protagoras must agree 
that the Opponents are right is that he concedes that everyone believes t& dvta 
(ag), something real. When MD was first introduced, being a “narrow” MD it 
concerned perceptual properties and perceiving subjects (KP was in the back- 
ground): the idea was that the intentional object of perception must be exis- 
tent, real, among t& dvta indeed; sD was called on in support of narrow MD and 
it accounted for how it is that each perceiver is confronted with real though 
private objects and properties coming into existence together with the percep- 
tion itself. Now we have believers instead of perceivers and a true/false belief 
(so a non-perceptual object with non-perceptual properties: a content with 
truth-values*>) instead of a cold/hot wind blowing: could Protagoras still 
hold that there is no genuine disagreement in such cases? Shouldn't he say, 
absurdly — especially in this peculiar, self-referential case where the object is 
MD itself — that no one can really believe that MD is false, or that no one can 
judge “his” Mp — case (i) above — just as no one can judge “my” cold wind blow- 
ing but can only judge “his/her” own hot wind blowing, the only one with which 
he/she is really confronted? The game of qualifiers does not work anymore, as 
soon as MD broadens, not only because MD is no longer supported by sp, but 
because it does not make sense to take an abstract content (a proposition, like 
MD) to be subject-dependent in that way (“my MD is true, your MD is false: it 
becomes true as soon as it gets in touch with me, it becomes false as soon as it 
gets in touch with you”**). Non-perceptual objects like beliefs are essentially 
shareable and publicly judgeable as regards their truth or falsity: this feature 


45 | WATERLOW (1977), p. 33, 0. 18 suggests that in Plato’s view there are no abstract contents 
or propositions that can be true or false, but only actual beliefs of someone which can be 
true or false (see also HINTIKKA 1967 for a similar view). I doubt it, but even if the truth- 
bearers are belief-tokens, what matters is that two belief-tokens can be about the same 
“abstract” object, ie. a belief-token, and be incompatible insofar as they attribute to it two 
incompatible “abstract” properties ({true], [false]). About truth being such that we can- 
not perceptually get in touch with it, cf. Theaet. 186e4—-5. 

46 The idea of a subject-indexed universal content like MD remains absurd even if we accept 
the Protagoras’ commitment to a “Broad Heracliteanism” or metaphysical becoming (cf. 
ERGINEL 2009, TRABATTONI 2018, pp. LIV-LXvV): even in this case, there would be no 
truth-value at all because there would be no shared content at all, so “Mb” would not cap- 
ture a determinate (and shareable) content but it would be an empty label ambiguously 
denoting different particulars. 
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of theirs brings with it a sense of truth/falsity which cannot just be subject- 
indexed a /a Protagoras. The argument is sketched out again, without qualifiers: 


Then, he should concede (avyywpot) that his belief (= MD) is false, if he 
agrees (60Aoyet) that those who hold that he has a wrong belief have a 
true belief. 

Theaet. 171b1-2 


Again, qualifiers are absent,*” and the previous reference to ta dvta charac- 
terizes MD as giving genuine “reality” to the content of any appearances, as 
for INF. But the ambiguity between true and true-for is not Plato’s fault nor 
inadvertence on his part — rather, it internally affects Protagoras’ view, mak- 
ing it oscillate: MD itself entails that a subject has no epistemic privilege over 
other subjects, apart from the privilege depending on having access to one’s 
“own” private objects (on which he/she is the only reliable judge); but once MD 
is posited as the same shared object the Many take to be false and Protagoras 
takes to be true (for him?), true and true-for tend to collapse into each other 
and a genuine conflict emerges. As we shall soon see, the genuine conflict with 
the Opponents can be avoided only by fatally transferring it into Protagoras 
himself. The Opponents’ belief that MD is wrong simpliciter is true, just as is his 
belief that MD is true: even if true was true-for here, he and the Many would 
be on a par about MD being false simpliciter or not (this is a qualitative decli- 
nation of the Quantitative Argument above = bi). But he could insist that the 
Opponents’ belief (about his belief, MD) is true for them, but not simpliciter 
(and not even for him), such that MD is true for Protagoras but false for the 
Opponents. This is only free speculation at this point, but an attentive reader 
might already glimpse that Protagoras’s view is in trouble as predicting that it 
is only qualifiedly true — and no less than it is qualifiedly false — that all appear- 
ances are qualifiedly true! Not to speak of making sense of the Opponents’ 
belief that MD is false simpliciter being true for them: doesn't “I am wrong sim- 
pliciter only for you” amount to “It is for you, and not simpliciter, that I am 
wrong”? This would reopen a genuine conflict, as is progressively made explicit 
by the two following passages. 


47 KETCHUM (1992) holds that Plato both refutes relativism (public objects with relative 
properties) and what he calls «solipsism» (private objects with non-relative proper- 
ties) and seems to me to coincide with Fine’s infallibilism: (i)-(iv) and (A)/(B) would 
be against relativism, while the Especially Clever Feature Argument would be against 
solipsism (= INF); but it would be very strange that the second consequence of the same 
hypothesis (B) was directed at another view than the one which underlies the whole 
(A)/(B) hypothesis. 
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y’ dAAot od avyywpodow (eavtod<s/eavtoic?) peddeOaun ( Theaet. v7ib4— 
[eal 

‘O dé y ad dporoyet xal tatty cAnOH thy ddEav eE dv yéypagev (Theaet. 
171b7-8). 


At bs the only the manuscript (W) has éautovs, the others (B, D and T) have 
éavtots.48 
If we read a) Eavtovc (= lectio a) the passage means: 


But the others do not concede that what they believe is false [...] And he, 
again, admits that that belief of theirs is true, according to what he has 
written. 

(Theaet. 171b4—-8) 


So, not only has Protagoras to agree that “Protagoras’ belief (MD) is false” is 
true, but he must also admit that the Opponents are right in believing that their 
own belief that Protagoras is wrong simpliciter, is true simpliciter, since they do 
not concede that their belief is false, not even for him, and he must again accept 
that they are right in not conceding this. That further belief (xai tabtyy aA Oy THY 
d0€av) is the Opponents’ belief about their own belief (regarding Protagoras’s 
belief) not being false (not even for Protagoras) but being true simpliciter: 
here, the qualifier must be supplied in order for the argument to make sense, 
because what they do not concede to Protagoras cannot be that they are wrong 
simpliciter, since on MD (ifMD is GR) there is no such a thing as “to be false 
simpliciter’. Insofar as we can have beliefs about our own beliefs (second-order, 
n-order beliefs), our beliefs of any order should be taken as true simpliciter by 
Protagoras, since at each level we will believe that our belief about our “previ- 
ous order” belief about (our n-belief about) him is true simpliciter, not just for 
us (and that about our respective belief he is false simpliciter, not just for us).49 
The Opponents do not agree that their belief is false, not even “for” Protagoras. 


48 The /ectio éavtots is printed by BURNET (who follows BT). The lectio éavtovcs, printed by 
HICKEN (who follows W), is chosen by MCDOWELL (1973), NARCY (1994), FINE (1998), 
p- 202, BURNYEAT (1976), p. 186 (and BURNYEAT-LEVETT 1999, p. 299) and in general by 
most scholars. 

49 One may think that the regressus is not Protagoras’s fault and that charging him with 
it is ultimately question-begging. But as he says: “that my belief (= MD) is false simplic- 
iter, is true for you’, he must mean that notMD is not true simpliciter as the Opponents 
hold, but it is such for them, contrary to what the Opponents hold. After all, if he and the 
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The implicit reply of Protagoras, with which they do not agree (avyywpotdew, 
b4), would be that in his view they are right, but they are such for themselves, 
whilst they are false for him, as in (iv) above. They do not want their belief 
about (their own belief about) Protagoras to be relativized in this way, because 
relativization is exactly what they are opposing. Protagoras at some point must 
hold either that they are true simpliciter (as they take themselves to be) or that 
they are false simpliciter (in taking themselves to have a true-simpliciter belief 
about him being wrong simpliciter); in either case he is obliged to admit that 
there are beliefs that are false simpliciter (either his own or their belief) so he 
shows himself to disbelieve MD. Notice that this is what (1)—(3) has already 
concluded, but without making the qualifiers explicit: the conclusion of (1)- 
(3) is now shown to be a conclusion Protagoras himself needs to commit to, 
something which must hold for him: if there is even one subject who believes 
MD is false, MD cannot be consistently maintained by anyone, since it dialecti- 
cally collapses under its own weight. 

On the other reading (= lectio b) of the Second Step, éavtois (b5), chosen 
by Cooper and Bemelmans and cleverly argued by Castagnoli,5° the passage 
means «but they do not concede he is wrong for them»:*! the unstated subject 
would be an adtov referring to Protagoras.5* The Opponents do not concede 
that Protagoras is wrong just for them: they do not accept relativizing the truth 
of their belief about Protagoras’ belief. Their rejection of MD, and thus of the 
relativization of any truth to a given believer, is exactly what is at stake, since 
it is exactly what they are denying. They say: Protagoras, you are wrong full 
stop, you are not wrong just-for-us! And Protagoras will have to accept also this 
further belief, ie. that he is wrong simpliciter, not just-for-them. Here, at some 
point there must be a genuine disagreement of the kind Protagoras cannot 
allow for — on a certain shared object, there will be two incompatible beliefs, 
so that one of them must be false simpliciter: either Protagoras’s belief (= MD) 
is false (only) for the Opponents, or it is false simpliciter. So either Protagoras 
holds that his belief (= MD) is false only for the Opponents and so he must 
hold that the Opponents’ belief that his belief is false simpliciter is false sim- 
pliciter, or he insists on holding that the Opponents’ belief that his belief is 
false simpliciter is false for him but true for them; but in this case he must also 
hold that the Opponents are false simpliciter, insofar as they believe that their 


Opponents never held contrary or incompatible views, he should just concede anything 
to them without qualifying clauses. 

50  BEMELMANS (2002), p. 80; COOPER (1998), p. 74; See also POLANSKY (1992), p. 131. 

51 CORNFORD (1957) favors exutois and translates «But the others, on their side, do not admit 
to themselves they are wrong»: it seems to me that «to themselves» would be redundant, 
at an argumentative level. 

52 The immediately preceding adtov at 171b2. 
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belief that his belief is false simpliciter is true simpliciter, not just-for-them. If 
there is disagreement at some point (171a6: mov), Protagoras can disagree only 
by agreeing with his Opponents in their terms; if there is no disagreement, then 
the Opponents are originally right simpliciter, and Protagoras disagrees with 
his own MD by accepting he is false simpliciter in believing MD. On this read- 
ing, Protagoras agrees that «this further belief is true» (xa! tabtyy &Anoh tH 
dd€av, 171b7-8), i.e. the Opponents’ belief that he is wrong (in a not qualified 
sense), a belief they express when not conceding to him that he is wrong for 
them (171b4—5).°3 

Both readings at b5 (eavtods = lectio a and Eavtots = lectio b) make sense and 
allow for interpreting this as a key passage within a sound and successful argu- 
ment, whose conclusion is that Protagoras will come to disbelieve MD as soon 
as he believes and affirms it before an opponent. Whether the Opponents do 
not concede that they are false even for him (lectio a), or they do not concede 
that he is false just for them (lectio b), the argument would be the same, the 
second option carrying the advantage of having the qualifier explicitly present 
(gautots), but the disadvantage of having an implicit subject of the infinitive 
(advtov = Protagoras), in both cases we need to add something and think of 
an implicit reply of Protagoras, to which our passage is a counter-reply:5* but 
this is a price worth paying, in order not to make this passage redundant and 
argumentatively useless. 

The moral here is that Protagoras cannot genuinely disagree with the Oppo- 
nents about there being genuine disagreement between them: if he genuinely 
disagrees, in so doing he agrees about there being genuine disagreement,°®° if 
he does not disagree, he commits to their view that there are beliefs which are 
false simpliciter. Indeed, only if MD is false (simpliciter) can there be genuine 


53  At179b6—g Theodorus sums up that Protagoras’s doctrine has been refuted with two main 
arguments, one based on the useful (one can be flat out wrong in believing that some- 
thing will be beneficial or dangerous in the future) and sRA, i.e. the one «which showed 
that Protagoras made other views than his own authoritative, although those other views 
hold that Protagoras’ beliefs are not true in any sense at all (oddayq)». 

54 This point is duly stressed by EMILSSON (1994). Castagnoli holds that his ingenuous read- 
ing (= lectio b) is much better as there is «no need for supplying implicit steps in the 
argument» (CASTAGNOLI 2010, p. 35): it seems to me that on both readings there are 
the same steps to be supplied, namely, an implicit reply of Protagoras which is not con- 
ceded by the Opponents. According to (lectio a) he does concede that they are right when 
saying that he is wrong (b1—2), whilst they do not concede (he is right when saying that) 
they are wrong (b4-5): this is a perfect chiastic structure, elegant and rhetorically effica- 
cious. We are naturally invited to read pevdec6a in Protagoras’ terms (as qualified) by the 
very verb ovyxwpetv; anyway, the Opponents do not accept they are false in any sense. 

55 On Protagoras’s denial that there is genuine disagreement, see BURNYEAT (1976), p. 181; 
GLIDDEN (1975). 
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disagreement, i.e. objectively incompatible beliefs about the same subject. In 
holding Mp faced with an opponent, one (Protagoras or anyone else) must 
commit to there being a false simpliciter belief. This is why the conclusion 
of this part of sRra (the exploration of the «especially clever feature» of MD) 
is that: 


(MD) will be disputed by anyone, beginning with Protagoras himself, or 
rather he will agree that he is wrong. As soon as he concedes to someone 
who says the contrary of him, that he has a true belief (171b10-12), he will 
himself concede that a dog, or an ordinary man, isn’t the measure of so 
much as one thing that he hasn’t learnt. Isn’t that so? 

Theaet. 171b10-c3 


Given that (i)—(iv) have made qualifiers explicit and on both readings of 171b4—5 
(lectio a or lectio b) the argument works, the conclusion is unsurprisingly with- 
out qualifiers: Protagoras must agree that the belief of the Opponents is true 
simpliciter (as they believe it to be), so he can no longer maintain MD.°® Now, 
the conclusion of this whole part of the argument — the (A)/(B) alternative — 
shows that (A) is the correct one: not even Protagoras believed MD, so it is true 
for no one, which means that it is not true full stop (171¢5-7).5” 

Now, we have seen that the (A)/(B) alternative, as well as the (i)—(iv) alter- 
native which introduces it, first, directly appeals to the qualifiers and, second, 
represents MD as a GR (as self-applicable): the absence of qualifiers in the sec- 
ond consequence of (B) (= b2: the “Especially Clever Feature” Argument) is 
not Socrates’s fallacy but a consequence of MD as believed/held by Protagoras 
before an opponent: he needs to drop the qualifiers at some point, and in 
so doing to disbelieve MD. But what about the absence of qualifiers in the (1)- 
(3) argument? 

We have noticed that as soon as MD broadens so as to involve non-perceptual 
mental attitudes (such as beliefs and judgements) about non-perceptual 


56 «He concedes to someone who says the contrary of him [...|»: here «the contrary of him» 
is not only “Mp is false” but also “mp is false non only for us, i.e. we are right not only for 
us in believing that Mp is false” (this is the further belief he also must concede, xai tabtyv 
oANOA THY SdEcv, 171b7). 

57. On the one hand, a normative idea of belief is at stake here: if you are not pre- 
pared to believe the necessary consequences of P, you do not really believe P; on the 
other, the “relaxed” notion of belief we found in the Empirical Premise of (1)—(3) (see 
footnote 30) is operative here as well: in the very act of opposing Socrates and the Many, 
he “performatively” — by his very dialectical behaviour — denies the content of his view: 
he denies in actu exercito what he claims in actu signato. 
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objects (such as beliefs) and properties (such as [true] or [false]), the infallibil- 
ist description of it becomes quite odd: for every belief to be true simpliciter 
without contradiction, we should never have genuinely conflicting beliefs, but 
how could two beliefs about the same belief ever be non-conflicting, if one 
characterizes the belief as F and the other characterizes it as not-F?°° I think 
that (1)-(3) is a deliberately ambiguous argument, which somehow mimics 
Protagoras’s ambiguity or oscillation regarding an infallibilist-to-relativist MD: 
in (1)—(3) the terms [true] and [false] are intentionally left undetermined,°? in 
order for the argument to be read first as an argument against an infallibilist 
MD (= all beliefs are true simpliciter), and only later, at a more careful look — 
thanks to the clarifications provided by (i—iv) and (A)(B) — to be retrospectively 
reconsidered also under a qualified, “relativistic” reading. On the first reading, 
the belief (shared by virtually everyone) that “some beliefs are false simpliciter” 
must be true simpliciter, therefore MD, given the Empirical Premise, entails 
that there are false beliefs, i.e. its negation. On the second reading, the argu- 
ment is much less straightforward but it works, once we come back to it and 
follow the “instructions” Socrates gives us in (i)—(iv) and (A)/(B): the Empirical 
Premise (1) stands as it is, because its occurrences of [true] and [false] are 
to be meant simpliciter as they are embedded into the content of everyone's 
belief; (2) represents a different alternative: in the horn (11) [true] and [false] 
are again to be meant simpliciter, since (11) is identical with (c), the content of 
everyone's belief, but in the horn (1), which represents MD, [true] this time is to 
be meant qualifiedly (true for those who have the respective belief). Horn (2) 
now says that either all beliefs are true for those who respectively have them, 
or some beliefs are true simpliciter, other beliefs are false simpliciter. This is an 
exhaustive alternative (either MD or notMD), and (3) tells us that both from 
(1) and (11) follows that some beliefs are true, some beliefs are false (simplic- 
iter) (= (c), = (11) = notMD). The “Especially Clever Feature” Argument below 
shows us in detail why (11), (c), (notMD) follow from (r1), ie. from ... MD itself: 
on this reading, this last argument shows in a not question-begging way that 


58 Neither can we say anything about others’ beliefs (= i), though Protagoras himself says a 
lot about others’ belief; by saying that they are all true (= ii), he is the first to lean out of 
his “world” or out of his horizon of appearances. 

59 The occurrences that are embedded into the Many’s belief are “simpliciter” of course, the 
others being “neutral”. Contra CASTAGNOLI 2004, 2010, for whom the qualifiers must be 
supplied in (1)-(3) otherwise Plato would have «a quite schizophrenic attitude towards 
MD» (2010, p. 31), I think the ambiguity — and the “schizophrenia” — is charged onto 
Protagoras by Plato, so a double reading is asked of the reader, who should treasure this 
very ambiguity (see infra). 
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believing Mp and being aware that someone does not believe it, entails believ- 
ing that there are false simpliciter beliefs, i.e. disbelieving MpD.®° 


4 The Moral of the Self-Refutation Argument 


Looking back, we can say that the whole Self-Refutation Argument shows a 
complex progression where Protagoras’ view — which meanwhile has become 
Broad MD — comes to clarify its own possible declinations through the very 
elenctic treatment. First we have the (1)-(3) Argument, which on an intuitive 
reading is directed against the view that “All beliefs are true” (INF) and scores 
an easy victory: people's belief that there are false beliefs will be true, to the 
effect that not all beliefs will be true (= not-INF). Then the sequence (i)—(iv) 
comments on (1)—(3) so as to prepare a qualified reconsideration of it, as if 


60 I think BURNYEAT (1976) is right in arguing that Socrates’s arguments are sound even in 
the qualified reading: admitting that all beliefs are true for those who have them as entail- 
ing that MD is false for the Opponents (or that it is true for them that MD is false simplic- 
iter) would commit Protagoras to admit that MD is false simpliciter, because if S believes 
notMD he «lives in a world in which his mere belief in P is neither sufficient nor neces- 
sary for P’s truth» (p. 182), so MD «does not hold of S’s judgements and beliefs» (p. 179). 
Burnyeat has been criticized for confusing “true in S’s world” with “true of S’s world” (cf. 
BOSTOCK 1988, FINE 1998, CASTAGNOLI 2004, pp. 15-18, WEDIN 2005, CHAPPELL 2006). 
Without entering into technicalities, I do not think it is a confusion; rather it is neces- 
sary within Protagoras’ view, that one is the most authoritative subject about one’s own 
appearances and beliefs. On MD, if I believe I am not a Measure then I am not a Measure, 
sO MD is not true of my world; were MD false in my world (for me) but not of my world, 
Protagoras should accept that I would have to be wrong simpliciter about whether I am a 
Measure or not. But on GR ama Measure also of my being a Measure or not: either Iam 
a Measure so I am not a Measure insofar I believe I am not, or Iam not a Measure insofar 
as I believe I am not a Measure, even though I am; in both cases, MD is false simpliciter 
because I am not a Measure. It may seem that the argument begs the question by reading 
MD according to too “objective” a notion of true-for-S, but it is Protagoras who malgré lui 
needs to commit to the notion of falsity simpliciter despite his efforts to rule it out: indeed, 
he cannot allow that there are objectively true facts about the relation between my beliefs 
and their truth-values, facts that I ignore or about which I may even have false beliefs! But 
this follows from MD being true of my world but not in my world (= for me). In case MD 
is not true either of my world or in my world, a fortiori MD is false, at least as a universal 
claim about everyone and everything. In any event, Burnyeat’s critics are right in that this 
is not Socrates’s explicit argument, but the Especially Clever Feature Argument could be 
couched in these terms: the Opponents say «we do not concede we are Measures, not 
even of our belief that you are false in taking us to be Measures (= you're wrong about 
MD full stop, you're not wrong for us)», therefore Protagoras must admit either that they 
are wrong full stop in not conceding this, or that they are right full stop, and both moves 
would be fatal in committing him to Mp’s being false full stop. 
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it were (also) against the view “All beliefs are true for those who have them” 
(REL). Now the alternative (A)/(B) makes some further decisive moves: it 
checks how things are to be, under MD, for Protagoras himself about MD itself 
as a belief, and the target becomes Global Relativism (G-REL), ie. “MD (REL) is 
true for those who believe it”. If neither Protagoras nor the others believed MD 
(A), MD would not be true; if he did believe it but the others did not (B), then 
bi) MD is less true than false anyway (Quantitative Argument) and b2) even 
Protagoras disbelieved MD (Especially Clever Feature Argument), so (A) is the 
inescapable option — MD is not true in any sense. 

There is a progression from an objective to a qualified to a self-applied version 
of MD on the one hand, and a transition from interpersonal to intrapersonal 
conflict of beliefs on the other. Now, the (A)/(B) alternative is valid under the 
assumption of MD (= REL, or qualified version, = (iv)): it is only if MD holds, 
that MD not being believed by anyone entails MD not being true (for anyone) 
(=A), and that MD being more disbelieved than believed amounts to MD being 
more false than true (= b1). The nature of such an assumption is quite intrigu- 
ing, since (A)/(B) prima facie seems to tell us what would happen if MD objec- 
tively held, but in fact it tells us what a subject who believes MD should believe: 
this strange “oscillation” is a rhetorical effect with speculative significance, 
because it makes us realize that if MD “held” it would hold qua believed, and 
if we believed that MD holds, we should also believe that it holds for us rather 
than “objectively”. 

Protagoras originally asserts MD as if it was a universal truth about how 
things work for everyone’s appearance and beliefs (= QR), not just for his 
own appearances and beliefs; at least it is in this spirit that he is imagined by 
Socrates to support MD with an ontological setting (= sD) which is at least as 
objective as MD, i.e. with a description of the subject/object relation which 
purports to transcend the beliefs and appearances of himself and of any given 
subject at a given time. Indeed, sD also “holds” for those who do not believe 
it (just like Mp, and with analogous troubles of consistency). We have seen 
that if MD is INF, then it cannot consistently be a universal truth, according to 
the first, intuitive reading of (1)-(3). Socrates then introduces the qualifiers in 
(i)-(iv) but does not consider the case of (Broad) MD being REL and gr: in this 
case, most beliefs are true for those who have them, but some other beliefs are 
true/false simpliciter; to begin with, MD is true simpliciter, SD is true simpliciter, 
but indefinitely many other beliefs must be true simpliciter, as “notMD is false 
simpliciter’, “if the wine appears sweet to Socrates, then it is sweet for Socrates”, 
“if the wind appears cold to Theaetetus, then it is cold for Theaetetus’, and on 
and on. We would have a “traditional” account of [true] and [false] and, along- 
side it, a qualified account of those terms for another set of objects and 
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respective beliefs, but MD would perhaps gain abstract logical consistency 
at the price of losing any radicality and philosophical interest: the divide 
between beliefs that are T/F simpliciter and beliefs that are T/F for a subject 
would be arbitrary, MD would no longer be a theory that captures what truth 
as such consists of (Truth was the title of Protagoras’ work), man would not 
be the Measure of all things (but maybe of most things). Such a “middle” Mp 
(broader than Narrow MD but narrower than Broad MD), for which all percep- 
tions and many-but-not-all beliefs are true for the respective subject, is not 
Protagoras’s proposal but at the very least an undesired consequence of it, 
so we cannot charge Socrates or Plato with having disregarded this option in 
the Self-Refutation Argument. Broad MD, if it is REL, takes the form of GrR.®? 
A self-applied version of Mp brings with it Protagoras’s oscillation between 
interpersonal and intrapersonal conflict: he cannot say anything to oppose 
his Opponents, but in this way he realizes a sort of opposition with himself. 
By denying genuine interpersonal conflict he realizes this very conflict and 
such a conflict becomes ipso facto a conflict with himself, an intrapersonal 
conflict. Through him returning underground, back to where he had popped 
up — according to the last grotesque image with which Socrates closes the 
Self-Refutation Argument (171d1-5) — we are invited to overcome this intra- 
personal conflict as a step of our intellectual path to be left behind. As the 
Self-Refutation Argument develops, we are “absorbed” into the subjective atti- 
tude of Protagoras himself and the logical and dialectical dimension come to 
be embedded into a phenomenological dimension. Indeed, this happens with 
the transition from interpersonal to intrapersonal conflict that is fully realized 
by (b2) and makes us retrospectively reconsider the whole (A)/(B) alternative. 
Protagoras himself needs to oscillate in a loop between an objective affirmation 
of MD (= QR) and a qualified affirmation of it (= GR): (b2) shows that his quali- 
fied affirmation of MD brings him to disbelieve MD; given the interpersonal, 


61 This version of MD (REL + QR) would be not self-refuting, because Protagoras could admit 
that the Opponent is wrong simpliciter in believing that MD is false: neither MD nor its 
negation would be among the beliefs which must be qualifiedly true indeed. That MD 
is a universal thesis is clear from the fact that Socrates even seems to concede that both 
for perceptual and for moral-axiological properties (just, holy, beautiful) Mp may hold 
(171d9-e8, 172a1-b8), and considers the impossibility of relativizing some properties (as 
useful/dangerous) as a fatal objection to MD as such. 

62 One’s judgement could be wrong about one’s own perceptions not being infallible or not 
having a subject-indexed truth (Narrow MD), i.e. I could well have a wrong epistemology 
of perception in disbelieving that each perception of mine must be true — perhaps a truth 
depending on objective ontological facts (= sp) I ignore — but if I disbelieved that all 
beliefs of mine (Broad MD and GR) must be true, then I will have to be paradoxically right 
also for one who believes MD (for Protagoras). 
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dialectical conflict with an opponent, an intrapersonal, “phenomenological” 
conflict arises, with the effect that he comes to disbelieve MD. His conflict is 
our conflict but also Socrates's conflict: although it is often suggested that the 
SRA only shows Protagoras’s self-defeat in a dialectical context rather than a 
logical self-refutation of his view,® I suggest that the phenomenological level is 
as relevant as the dialogical one. The whole Theaetetus continuously invites us 
to a retrospective reading in which so many “anticipations’” or “prefigurations” 
find their proper significance only ex post facto, by looking back to them after 
having conquered a new level of awareness, and each level overcome leaves 
positive elements such as to testify that no refutation is merely deconstructive 
(this is a nuclear meta-message of the Theaetetus). Now, the above-mentioned 
broadening of MD as putting in trouble both mp itself and KP (which had been 
read through MD and sD) is a prelude to the decisive step of positing the soul 
instead of the bodily perceptual organs as the genuine cognitive subject both 
of perceptual and non-perceptual cognition.** 

Successively, belief is isolated from sensation and appearance to be charac- 
terized as the outcome of discursive thought (dtdvotx), and the latter is in turn 
defined as nothing else than «dialogue of the soul with itself».©> This is not a 
metaphor or a loose analogy; instead, thought exhibits all normative structures 
of argumentative interpersonal dialogue, consisting of questioning, respond- 
ing, committing, trying to offer a definition and then objecting, checking inter- 
nal consistency, and finally overcoming doubts (when possible) and taking 
a given stand about a given topic or proposition — it is an intrapersonal dia- 
logue. The dialogical nature of thought is much more emphasized by scholars 
than its specular counterpart, namely, that dialogue is a sort of interpersonal 
thought, the exteriorized counterpart of the inner dynamics of living think- 
ing. All of this means that not only does MD make dialectical practice, refuta- 
tion and maieutics into a nonsense,®° but it also makes thinking as such into 
a nonsense, and this is why MD is to be “phenomenologically” self-overcome 
through “immanent criticism” by the very same thinking which endorses it. 
This is what I mean by saying that Protagoras’s conflict is and must become our 
(and Socrates’s) conflict; in order to leave MD behind, not only do we need to 
refute it logically as though it was a standard “false” theory about some worldly 
domain, we also need to “pass through’ it subjectively, or phenomenologically, 


63 Cf. CASTAGNOLI (2004), (2010), on Protagoras being refuted only as a partner of a dia- 
lectical exchange; WATERLOW (1977) points out that through sR he reduces himself to «a 
dialectical nothing». 

64  184b7-186b1. 

65 189e6-190a6. 

66 On this aspect cf. LONG (2004). 
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so to speak — try to believe it and see what happens. What happens, among 
other things, is that such a view collapses as soon as our thought takes it at face 
value and considers the consequences of it, so we just cannot keep believing it; 
there is really no need for an empirical opponent to trigger the process of self- 
defeat; critical, self-conscious thinking suffices. The very thinking process is 
grounded in an original distinction between what seems to us first, and what is 
in fact the case; the very breath of discursive thought is the strenuous attempt 
to rationally reconcile what seems to us with what is actually the case — beyond 
the immediacy of sensible certainty — an attempt we call inquiry and put for- 
ward both by ourselves and with others. What Protagoras takes for universally 
granted ab origine, is the target of a mission instead: the truth must become 
for us, we must become measures (of what we have come to know). The last 
image of Protagoras popping up out of the ground to refute Socrates and then 
ducking down and rushing off illustrates the impossibility for Protagoras to 
put his view (MD) in opposition to Socrates’s view (notMD) without instanta- 
neously ceasing to be an opponent thereby (if he was, MD would be ipso facto 
violated).®’ But of course the relevant result is not just that Protagoras cannot 
genuinely believe MD but principally that we cannot genuinely believe MD, and 
we arrive this outcome only by passing through MD. I think that such an image 
closes the Self-Refutation Argument as a vivid representation of what has just 
happened, ice. as a plastic, figurative recap of the Self-Refutation Argument 
itself: Protagoras has been exhumed only to be buried again, his view has been 
temporarily made our view in order for us phenomenologically — not only logi- 
cally and dialectically — to get rid of it, to go beyond it “from inside”. Socrates 
adds a last significant comment before going beyond sr: «but we have to make 
do with ourselves as we are, and always say what seems to us to be the case (td 
Soxodvta det tata Acyetv, 171d5)». Ironically enough, Socrates says that he and 
Theodorus, though not being as wise as Protagoras, cannot avoid saying what 
seems to them to be the case: Protagoras would protest because ... they said 
what seemed to them to be the case, but this is just what he said to be always 
true, and this is why he cannot but stop protesting! There is a “humble” and 
fertile sense in which what seems to us is “true for us”, which is not Protagoras’s 
relativistic sense: we always take the truth to be what seems to us according 
to the available evidence — for each belief we have, we do take this belief to 


67 In this grotesque return of Protagoras, no new objection is specified because none is pos- 
sible: the claim of Mp brings with itself the «refusal to submit in a dialectical discussion» 
(cf. BURNYEAT 1976, p. 191). The Self-Refutation Argument is an example of “negative 
maieutics’, a self-destruction — or a self-abortion — that Socrates elenctically brings into 
view without adding external positive contents. 
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be true — but we must be prepared to “kill” our “babies” in the face of new evi- 
dence, objections, refutations or other occasions of learning so as to become 
less ignorant or “wiser” than before. This is what Socrates helps Theaetetus 
to do and the Theaetetus helps us to do, at least concerning the issue, what 
is knowledge. 

Those who are familiar with the copious secondary literature will have 
noticed that my reconstruction of the Self-Refutation Argument is pretty “ecu- 
menic”: both parties in the Infallibilism/Relativism querelle are partially right, 
insofar as Plato charges the ambiguity onto “his” Protagoras; the same holds 
for the readings of Protagoras’ view as a Qualified Relativism (a universal claim 
objectively true) or a Global Relativism (a claim subject to the same limitation 
it attributes to any belief/appearance whatsoever), since in my view the oscil- 
lation between them is charged onto Protagoras as well. sRA is a whole struc- 
tured and rigorous argument whose retrospective “modified” construals are 
rhetorically induced by Plato himself and make it “hospitable” so as to contain 
refutations of different (and incompatible) readings of the targeted claim. The 
argument is successful and can be fully appreciated only if we do not abstractly 
tell apart the logical-, the dialectical-, the rhetorical- and the phenomenologi- 
cal dimensions of it. Each step prepares the following one — from (1)—(3) to 
(i)-(iv) to (A)/(B), within which, in turn, the Quantitative Argument prepares 
the Especially Clever Feature Argument, which I have argued it works on both 
the textual readings I have labeled /ectio a and lectio b. Protagoras’ original sin 
is that of taking any cognitive episode as a kind of perception:®® this is what 
makes MD plausible, in itself, as a declination of KP, and as supported by sp; 
but the very broadening of Mp — progressively introduced through apparently 
‘innocent’ anticipations (see supra) — as to include judgmental states and 
abstract/universal cognitive objects, makes the view collapse as it is not cov- 
ered by sp anymore: of course such an inadequateness in cognitive psychol- 
ogy (disregarding the soul as a cognitive subject, and its non-perceptual states) 
will more explicitly emerge only later in the dialogue, as will the correlative 
ontological insufficiency (disregarding the non-perceptual objects, such as the 
«common features» or xotvé). 

The original Measure-Doctrine claim was probably meant by the histori- 
cal Protagoras as a gnomic statement to be taken not literally but according 
to that oracular, obscure and ambivalent language the Presocratic philosophy 


68 Interestingly enough, in De An. 111 3, 427a19—b6 Aristotle recognizes the implication: if (as 
the «Ancients» held) thinking was perception, then «all appearances would be true, as 
some hold» (427b2-3; “some” are the Protagoreans). 
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inherited by the religious register.®? But this does not entail any unfairness or 
misunderstanding on the part of Plato: the elenctic treatment of any however 
“rich” sentence involves an exercise of disambiguation and of eventual mul- 
tiplication of determinate meanings or “theories” a given sentence can virtu- 
ally contain; was the original MD a “positive theory” or an enigmatic rule of 
thumb, the aim of Plato is not historical exegesis but the individuation of one 
or more unambiguous claims to be critically taken at face-value, such that if 
one assumes one of them she is normatively committed to accept other propo- 
sitions entailed by it; and this accounts for him seeming to be refuting different 
views at a time. It is the very elenctic treatment, that by inferential articulation 
makes explicit all a given sentence may mean ~ as it happens, for example, with 
the word «logos» when the third proposal of definition (K as «true opinion with 
logos») is taken at face-value: often Socrates’ interlocutors come to learn what 
they really believe through addressing his objections or requests of clarifica- 
tion, and sometimes they come to be refuted in various ways, qua holding dif- 
ferent (and even incompatible) declinations of their original claim: this does 
not mean that Socrates misunderstands them; in any case, what ultimately 
matters is testing whether a given view is true and justified or at least “fertile”, 
independently of whether and by whom it has been historically held. 
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SECTION 3 


Maieutics, Sophistry, Philosophy 


CHAPTER 7 


Socratic Midwifery and Noble Sophistry: 
An Intertextual Reading 


Zina Giannopoulou 


In the sixth definition of the sophist in Sophist 226b-—231b, the Eleatic Visitor 
defines noble sophistry via an appeal to four elements — the techneé itself, its 
aim, method, and effects. Noble sophistry is (1) the art of cleansing the soul of 
those suffering from doxosophy, i.e. the condition of thinking they are saying 
something although they are saying nothing, with a view to (2) curing them 
from doxosophy by (3) resolving doxastic conflicts so that (4) they may finally 
get angry at themselves, calmer toward others, and free from the arrogant 
belief that they know what they do not know. Given the prima facie similarities 
between Socratic elenchus and sophistic refutation, scholars have long been 
divided between those who see the noble sophistry as a species of sophistry 
and those who see it as an oblique reference to Socrates’ elenctic method. In 
an earlier article (2001), I argued that the Visitor’s definition of noble sophistry 
is ambiguous because it leaves underdetermined the noble sophist’s epistemic 
qualifications. In this article, I argue that an intertextual reading between the 
Socratic midwifery of Theaetetus, an art in many ways similar to the Socratic 
elenchus, and the noble sophistry of Sophist shows that the two practices differ 
in important respects. My reading has two main advantages. First, it brings two 
dialogues traditionally seen as middle-late/late into a mutually illuminating 
exchange around the important issue of distinguishing noble sophistry from 
Socrates’ mental obstetrics; and secondly, it brings together the passage on 
mental midwifery with three other methodological passages in Theaetetus, and 
thus enriches our picture of Socrates’ obstetric role in the dialogue. The paper 
is divided into three sections. In section 1, I explore the Visitor’s definition of 
noble sophistry and reiterate the main points of my earlier paper on noble 
sophistry; in section 2, I look at Socrates’ description of mental midwifery in 
conjunction with three subsequent methodological moments in Theaetetus — 
moments where Socrates discusses sophistically inflected methods of conver- 
sation either in his own obstetric persona or in the personas of imaginary or 
absent sophists. I end with conclusions in section 3. 
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1 Noble Sophistry 


In Sophist, the Visitor employs the «method of division» — or, more accurately, 
of «collection and division» — described in Phaedrus and early on in Philebus 
to define the sophist. The definition of noble sophistry is the sixth of seven 
attempts to seize this «beast of manifold devices» whose entrapment has been 
most difficult! In the first five partially successful definitions, for which the 
Visitor used the art of acquisition (xtytum téyvy), the sophist is turned out to 
be a hunter of rich and prominent young men in order to receive a wage for 
speaking persuasively to them about virtue; an importer of learning for the 
mind; a retailer of learning for the soul; a vendor of learning of his own manu- 
facture; and an athlete in argument who makes eristics his specialty (231d-e). 
In these preliminary definitions, the sophist emerges as a professed teacher of 
virtue who desires wealth and employs eristics as a method of attracting young 
men to his audience. The sixth definition (226b—231b) is intended to secure 
capture by means of the art of separation (téyvy Staxpttixy), but the Visitor's 
appraisal of its outcome is lukewarm: 


VISITOR: Well, then, who are we going to say the people who apply this 
form of expertise are? I’m afraid to call them sophists. 

THEAETETUS: Why? 

VISITOR: So we don't pay sophists too high an honor. 

THEAETETUS: But there's a similarity between a sophist and what we've 
been talking about. 

vis1Tor: And between a wolf and a dog, the wildest thing there is and 
the gentlest. If you're going to be safe, you have to be especially careful 
about similarities since the type we're talking about is very slippery. 

Soph. 230e-231a 


The sophist and the noble sophist have turned out to be as similar as the wolf 
and the dog, a result of a method that reveals similarities between different 
concepts and breeds. The Visitor’s reservation about the soundness of the sixth 
definition bespeaks the limitations of the method of separation that he used 


1 There is an ambiguity concerning the overall number of definitions. Technically, this is the 
Visitor's fifth attempt to define the sophist, but in his summary of definitions at 231d-e, he 
splits up the third definition (224d-e) into two parts, «retailer of learning for the mind» and 
«vendor of learning of his own manufacture» (231d). From this vantage, this is his sixth defi- 
nition, and modern scholarship follows this enumeration. 
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for the capture of the noble sophist. Before we discuss these limitations, let us 
look at the four essential parameters of noble sophistry. They are as follows: 


(A1) Techné: Noble sophistry is the art of cleansing the soul that leaves «what 
is better» (to BéAtiov, 226d) and throws out «what is worse» or «badness» (10 
xEloov, 226d; xoxias, 227d). The Visitor calls this art of psychic cleansing «cross- 
questioning» (230b) and elenchus (230d). 

(Az) Aim: The noble sophist is a soul-physician that cures the soul from the 
wickedness that is «discord and sickness of the soul» (ctéow xal vdcov tis 
poyijs, 228b), namely, the ignorance of thinking that one knows what one does 
not know. When this ignorance occurs «alone» (p6vov, 228d), it is not a form 
of psychic wickedness, an intriguing comment that the Visitor fails to pursue 
further. The noble sophist cleanses the ignorant soul because he thinks that it 
will not benefit from any learning unless it is purged of this kind of ignorance 
(230c—d). The cleansed soul believes that it knows only the things that it does 
know. 

(Ag) Method: The noble sophist scrutinizes his interlocutors’ opinions, col- 
lects them, puts them side by side, and shows that they conflict (€vavtias) with 
one another at the same time, on the same subjects, in relation to the same 
things, and in the same respects (230b). The resolution of doxastic conflicts 
leaves the soul cleansed. 

(Aq) Effects: Noble sophists cause their patients to become angry at them- 
selves (gautots pev yoaAemaivovct) and calmer toward others (mpd¢ de tods &Mous 
huepodvtat), as well as to shed their inflated and rigid beliefs about themselves. 
These epistemic and affective changes have a lasting effect on them (230b-c). 


By putting (A1)—(A4) together in one statement, we obtain the following defi- 
nition: noble sophistry is the art of psychic cleansing that cures a person from 
the ignorance of thinking that he knows what he does not know by showing 
that his opinions conflict with one another at the same time, on the same sub- 
jects, in relation to the same thing, and in the same respects, resulting in anger 
toward himself, gentleness towards others, and the loss of his inflated and rigid 
beliefs. 

Noble sophistry has been interpreted mainly in two ways. Kerferd claimed 
that it is similar to the Socratic method of Plato’s earlier dialogues, but argued 
that noble sophists are sophists since Plato saw «one aspect of [the soph- 
ists’] activities as not only extremely valuable but as a necessary preliminary 
to his own philosophy».* Other scholars have stressed the affinities between 


2 KERFERD (1954), p. 84. 
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noble sophistry and the Socratic elenchus, focusing on the methodological, 
epistemological, and ethical connections between the two practices.? In an 
article published twenty years ago, I adopted a middle position between these 
two camps with tentative leanings toward Kerferd’s view. There I argued that 
the referent of the sixth definition is deliberately vague because the Visitor’s 
goal is to gesture to the difficulty of specifying the epistemic qualifications that 
the genuine elenctician (Socrates) must possess in order to be distinguished 
from his counterfeit (sophist). This vagueness results from the use of the art of 
separation, uniquely employed in the sixth definition, which is concerned with 
the similarities (6uototytes) and kinships (ovyyévetat) among various kinds of 
expertise rather than with the appropriateness or well-fittingness (ebmpémeta) 
of their names (227c).4 

The art of separation enables its user to «first divide and then gather 
together concepts which he finds akin to one another», striving to arrive at an 
understanding «by means of collecting semantically related concepts».® This 
method, I suggested, is too crude to allow for essential semantic distinctions of 
the key concept of cross-questioning or elenchus in order to formulate a clear 
definition of it.6 Such distinctions might, for example, illuminate the grounds 
for determining the difference between «the better» and «the worse» psychic 
material; stress the productive role of shame in refutation (as opposed to the 
debilitating embarrassment caused by sophists); and illuminate the idea of 
doxastic conflict by addressing the difference between thought- and verbal 
contradiction. The murkiness in which the Visitor envelops important parts of 
his discussion suggests the limits of his art — he is unable to be more probing 
and precise in formulating his sixth definition than his art of separation allows 
him to be. 

Nevertheless, if I had to choose between Socrates and the sophist as the 
likeliest implicit referent of the sixth definition, I would opt for the sophist for 
two contextually relevant reasons, one retrospective and the other prospec- 
tive. Given the «strongly negative impression which the previous five defini- 
tions have created concerning the teaching qualifications of the sophist, the 
activity of the “sophist of noble lineage” can be seen, in retrospect, as part of 


3 See CORNFORD (1935), pp. 177-83; HACKFORTH (1946), pp. 18-20; TREVASKIS (1955); 
pp. 36-49; NARCY (2007), pp. 196-8; and recently DORION (2012), pp. 252-3 with bibliography. 

4 The only other place in the Platonic corpus, besides the Seventh Letter, where evnpéreta is 
used is Euthydemus 305¢, in a context that addresses the sophist’s doxosophy and contrasts 
edmpémeta as «plausibility» with dAndera. 

5 GIANNOPOULOU (2001), p. 108 (emphasis added). 

6 For a detailed discussion of the Visitor's vagueness and its potential causes see 
GIANNOPOULOU (2001). 
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an intellectual game devoid of seriousness because vague as to its intentions». 
In the context of the six definitions of the sophist thus far, the noble sophist 
appears to be like «an intelligent but mischievous child who, while conversing 
with others less gifted but nonetheless conceited individuals, disabuses them 
of their false beliefs which they mistook for knowledge».’ The prospective rea- 
son takes into account the function of the sixth definition as bridge between 
the first five definitions of the sophist as pseudo-teacher of virtue (SoEoratdev- 
ttxy) and the Visitor's summation of him as unable to teach because he «has a 
kind of belief-knowledge about everything but not truth» (So&actuay &pa tive 
TEpl TAVTWY ETLOTHUNY 0 TOPLaTI ... GAN’ obx dANVetav Eywv, 233C). This summa- 
tion will be echoed in the final definition of the sophist at the very end of the 
dialogue, where he is said to be a man who, though aware that he does not 
know anything, produces in words totally inadequate «copies» of the truth, 
which he makes appear to others to be truth, even though they are false. The 
sixth definition thus paves the way for the seventh definition by «hint[ing] at 
the sophist’s intellectual emptiness — he can conceivably be seen as a 80&c0- 
gos and therefore on a par with a pompous student».® Qua pretend-knower, 
the sophist is finally shown to be ignorant of the things he claims to know and 
thus in need of the noble sophist’s cleansing. Note the paradox yielded by the 
Visitor’s vague terminology: both the one in need of cleansing and the one 
administering the cleansing are nominally sophists! The Visitor cannot resolve 
this paradox other than by calling the latter «noble sophist». To see how it can 
be resolved, we need to turn to Theaetetus and its description of Socratic mid- 
wifery as both similar to and materially different from noble sophistry. 


2 Socratic Midwifery 


In Theaetetus, Socrates poses as the midwife of the intellect, a persona that 
he adopts uniquely here. His ignorance and the elenctic character of mental 
midwifery are presented as two sides of the same coin. Socrates’ disavowal of 
knowledge is a staple of the early aporetic dialogues and not entirely absent 
from the non-aporetic ones, but in Theaetetus, compared with other dialogues 
of the same chronological group, it appears as a distinctive feature of his phil- 
osophical method. This is hardly surprising since, as I argued elsewhere, the 
main concern of Theaetetus is to differentiate Socrates from the sophists by 
means of a philosophically sophisticated elaboration of his elenctic persona 


7 GIANNOPOULOU (2001), p. 123. 
8 GIANNOPOULOU (2001), p. 124. 
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in Apology.? What better place, then, than Theaetetus, a dialogue of the same 
chronological group as Sophist, and what better persona than the mental mid- 
wife for examining afresh the similarities and salient differences between the 
noble elenctician of Sophist and the barren midwife of Theaetetus? 

Let us first look at the essential parameters of Socratic midwifery (149a—-151d), 
along the lines of our earlier sketch of noble sophistry: 


(B1) Techne: Mental obstetrics is Socrates’ divinely assisted art (149a, 150b-d, 
151b, 161e, 184b, 210b—c) of determining spiritual pregnancy and delivering 
the pregnant interlocutor of his spiritual offspring. Judging by the mentally 
pregnant Theaetetus, spiritual pregnancy manifests itself in a person’s inabil- 
ity to persuade himself that anything he or another says about any topic will 
really do, and in his helpless worry about being in a state of ignorance (148e). 
Socrates’ pregnant associates «suffer the pains of labor and are filled day and 
night with distress» (151a). Spiritual midwives are also reliable matchmakers 
(150a). Hence, Socrates sends those who do not seem to him to be pregnant to 
Prodicus and other «wise and inspired persons» (151b; cf. 149d) to be insemi- 
nated before deciding whether to take them on himself as associates. 

(Bz) Aim: Though barren of wisdom, the mental midwife can determine 
«whether the young mind is being delivered of a phantom, that is, an error, 
or a fertile truth» (150c). It is hard to distinguish truths from falsities, but the 
spiritual obstetrician can apply all possible tests to determine the offspring’s 
epistemic value (150b), so that those delivered of phantoms «don’t think they 
know what they don’t know» (210c). 

(B3) Method: The midwife Socrates examines souls by «always asking ques- 
tions of other people but never expressing his own views about anything» 
(150c). Like medical obstetricians, he can arouse or diminish labor pains with 
drugs and incantations, induce delivery, and cause an abortion.!° Theaetetus 
has often heard Socrates being described as «a very odd sort of person (&tomw- 
tatoc), always causing people to get into difficulties (dmopetv)» (149a), and this 
is the popular understanding of his secret art of midwifery. 

(B4) Effects: Those who stay with Socrates may at first seem ignorant and stu- 
pid, but over time they make progress due to «the multitude of things they 
discover within themselves» (150d). Some of those whom Socrates disabuses 
of false beliefs proceed to leave him for a «harmful company» with the result 
that their fetus miscarries, or they neglect and lose the children that Socrates 


9 GIANNOPOULOU (2013). 
10 _—- For the comparison of Socrates’ questioning to incantations for the soul see Charmides 
156d, 175¢, 176b. 
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helped them to bring forth and are «set down for ignorant fools (50&av dyadets 
elvat), both by themselves and by everybody else» (150e). Others get so angry 
with him for disabusing them of false beliefs «as to be literally ready to bite» 
(151¢). However, with Theaetetus things will be different. As Socrates predicts 
at the end of the dialogue, if the youth remains barren, his companions will 
find him «gentler» (jnuepwtepos) and less tiresome, as well as not thinking that 
he knows what he does not know (210c). 


By putting (B1)—(B4) together in one statement, we obtain the following defi- 
nition of Socrates’ obstetrics: mental midwifery is the divinely assisted art of 
establishing pregnancy and delivering the offspring with a view to determin- 
ing truth from falsities by asking questions and causing aporia, resulting in 
people’s making progress over time by discovering truths in themselves, or 
in their leaving Socrates for harmful companies, or in getting angry with him. If 
Theaetetus remains barren, he will be gentler and less tiresome toward others, 
as well as free from doxosophy, the conceit of knowing what he does not know. 

A preliminary comparison between the definitions of noble sophistry and 
Socratic midwifery shows that there are important similarities and differences 
between them. The similarities pertain to techné (Ai and B1); aim (A2 and 
Bz); and effects (A4 and B4). Both the noble sophist and the midwife Socrates 
remove psychic entities, whether removal is seen as purging the soul of «what 
is worse» or as delivering the psychic fetus. However, mental midwives can 
assess psychic pregnancy, whereas noble sophists seem to assume doxoso- 
phy and work toward eliminating it. Furthermore, mental midwives need 
not eliminate the psychic fetus since some associates discover great things 
in themselves. The practitioners’ aims and effects are the same only when 
the noble sophist’s patients are compared to Theaetetus in the future. Noble 
sophists aim to disabuse their patients of their ignorance qua belief that they 
know what they don’t know, and thanks to Socrates’ ministrations the barren 
Theaetetus will not think he knows what he does not know. Freed from igno- 
rance, the noble sophists’ patients «grow gentler towards others» (230b), just 
as Theaetetus will become «gentler» (210c), should he remain sterile as a con- 
sequence of Socrates’ midwifery." 

Noble sophistry and mental obstetrics differ mostly with respect to their 
aims (A2 and B2) and commonly observed effects (A4 and B4). Whereas the 
mental midwife aims to tell apart truth from lies, the noble sophist intends 
to cure ignorance as doxosophy. The mental midwife removes false beliefs as 
constitutive of doxosophy, whereas the noble sophist cleanses people in order 


11 ~~ Cf. BROWN (2018), pp. 94-5. 
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to remove doxosophy as psychic sickness or badness. The former aim is pri- 
marily epistemological, the latter primarily ethical, and while these aims are 
not mutually exclusive, they have different foci, which in the passages on noble 
sophistry and mental midwifery manifest themselves in their effects on their 
recipients’ affective dispositions. Those cured by the noble sophist are angry at 
themselves and gentle toward others, presumably because having been purged 
of badness they are upset with and perhaps ashamed of themselves for having 
borne it, but kind toward those they meet in their cleansed state. However, 
«many» (moot, 151c) of those delivered by the midwife Socrates get angry at 
him to the point of wanting to bite him, because his assessment of their mental 
offspring as false puts them in a «savage» state of prideful ownership, like that 
of «a mother over her first-born child» (151¢). 

The only parameter that has been left out of examination thus far is the 
methods used by the noble sophist and the mental midwife (Ag and B3), which 
necessarily inform their aims (A2 and B2) and effects (A4 and Bq). As described 
above, these methods do not seem different, and may even appear compat- 
ible with one another. The fact that the noble sophist reveals doxastic con- 
flicts and the mental midwife causes aporias suggests that both practitioners 
lead their associates to intellectual impasse, inducing in them experiences of 
helplessness and perhaps even distress. To illuminate the ways in which these 
two practices may be seen as similar, I turn to three methodological interludes 
in the first part of Theaetetus where Socrates imagines how a sophist might 
debate versus how he should or can debate, and what the sophist Protagoras 
might tell him and Theaetetus about their reception of his theory, if he were 
alive and present at the conversation. 

The first interlude explores the difference between exposing thought- 
contradictions, the method of noble sophistry (Ag), and miring the interlocu- 
tor in verbal contradictions, a well-known sophistic practice. When Socrates 
asks Theaetetus whether he would say that anything can become bigger or 
more in any way other than by being increased, the youth replies that if he 
were to answer in relation to this question, he would say «no», but if he were to 
answer in relation to the previous question as to whether anything can become 
different simply by coming into contact with another thing and without any 
change in itself, in order to avoid contradicting himself he would have to say 
«yes». Thereupon Socrates exclaims: 


Now if you and I were professional savants (Setwvol xat cogot), who had 
already analyzed all the contents of our minds, we should now spend our 
superfluous time trying each other out; we should start a regular Sophists’ 
set-to (copiotiKds Eig Lexy TolavdtyHV) with a great clashing of argument 
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on argument (aAnAwv Tovs Adyous Tots Adyolg ExpovoLev). But, as it is, we 
are only plain men; and so our first aim will be to look at our thoughts 
themselves in relation to themselves and see what they are (adtd mpd¢ 
avta ti mot’ éotly & Stavoobueba) — whether, in our opinion, they agree 
with one another or are entirely at variance (nétepov huty aAnAots gvE- 
gwvet H 008’ dtwottobv). 

Theaet. 154d—e 


Whereas sophists clash arguments on arguments (or words on words) out 
of a desire to achieve verbal consistency, the midwife Socrates looks at the 
thoughts delivered during the obstetric event and examines whether they con- 
flict with one another? The sophists’ verbal consistency aims at an irrefutable 
tongue and is achieved by the studied avoidance of verbal contradiction from 
one context to the next — here, from one answer to the next. Socrates, how- 
ever, aims at an irrefutable mind, a state achieved when thoughts agree with 
one another, irrespective of context. Socrates’ interest in doxastic consistency 
sounds like the noble sophist’s method (Ag), which resolves doxastic conflicts 
so that thoughts may agree at the same time, on the same subjects, in relation 
to the same things, and in the same respects. But the need for doxastic consis- 
tency may also be an aspect of his own midwifery (B3). 

In the second interlude, Socrates berates himself and Theaetetus for hav- 
ing adopted the method of «professional controversialists» (avtiA0yimds éotxa- 
yev; also, eywviotat) by trying to show that a man does not know what he has 
learned and remembers: when he shuts his eyes after he has seen something, 
he remembers the thing seen but does not know it because he no longer sees it. 
In this way, they defeated Protagoras’ theory by «getting words to agree consis- 
tently» (mpd¢ tag TAY dvoctwv duoroyiag cvoLoAoynodpevot) (164c—d). The two 
of them can make even more alarming admissions if they pay little attention 
to the words in which they express their assertions and denials (165), when, 
for example, «one of the mercenary skirmishers of debate» (meAtactixdg avy 
utc8o@pdpos, 165d) poses a question to Theaetetus and demands an answer that 
obeys the letter of the question (not how does it happen that you don’t know 
what you know, but «does it happen that you don’t know what you know?», 
165), rather than its spirit. By the end, the interlocutor of such a debater is 
«thoroughly tied up ... tamed and bound» (cvverodiabys ... yetpwadckmevos te xatl 
avvdycac), before he is set free for a ransom. Socrates has gone from adopting 
the noble sophist’s stance of aiming at doxastic consistency (Ag) in the first 


12 For the sophists’ interest in verbal consistency see Laches 196b, Euthydemus 272a-b, 
Gorgias 470c—472¢, 461b, and 482c—483a. 
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interlude to feigning expert knowledge of how to achieve a sophist’s verbal 
consistency in the second interlude. 

The third interlude occurs toward the end of Protagoras’ self-defense. 
Socrates ventriloquizes the dead Protagoras and makes him express views that 
sound like those of the noble sophist. The crux of Protagoras’ admonition to 
Socrates for the unfair treatment of his theory comes toward the end of his 
defense, which is worth citing in full: 


Only I beg that you will observe this condition [when you object to my 
theory]: do not be unjust in your questions. It is the height of unreason- 
ableness that a person who professes to care for moral goodness should 
be consistently unjust in discussion. I mean by injustice, in this connec- 
tion, the behavior of a man who «does not take care to keep controversy 
distinct from discussion» (uy ywpis pev ws dywviGouevog tas StatpiBac mot- 
eitat, ywpic dé StaAeyouevoc); a man who forgets that in controversy «he 
may play about and trip up» (zat@y te xal opdédAy) his opponent as often 
as he can, but that in discussion he must be serious, he must keep on 
helping his opponent to his feet again (émavop8ot), and point out to him 
only those of his slips which are due to himself or to the intellectual soci- 
ety which he has previously frequented. If you observe this distinction, 
those who associate with you «will blame themselves for their confusion 
and their difficulties, not you» (Eavtovds aitidcovtat ... TIS AdTOV TAPAYHS 
xal dmopias dAA’od oé). They will seek your company and think of you as 
their friend (ai cé peév dtwEovtat xa piAycovow); but «they will loathe 
themselves» (adtod¢ dé pichoovet), and seek refuge from themselves in 
philosophy, in the hope that they may thereby become different people 
and be rid forever of the men that they once were. But if you follow the 
common practice and do the opposite, you will get the opposite results. 
Instead of philosophers, you will make your companions grow up to be 
the enemies of philosophy. 
Theaet. 167e-168b 


Here Protagoras redivivus assumes the persona of the noble sophist and criti- 
cizes Socrates for his sophistic practices: he calls him an unserious controver- 
sialist (&ywvi@épevoc) who trips up (cpéAy) his interlocutor, instead of helping 
him to his feet (€mavop6o?), all flaws that in the second interlude Socrates attrib- 
uted to himself as practitioner of sophistic agonistic.!3 Should Socrates behave 


13 _ Especially striking are the correlations between the military idiom used by Socrates in 
165¢, with its references to the victor’s tying up, binding, and taming of the vanquished, 
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like a noble sophist, he will cause his interlocutors to experience the effects of 
noble sophistry: they will loathe themselves for their mistakes, just as those 
associating with noble sophists get angry at themselves (Aq). Otherwise, they 
will flee him and seek the company of non-philosophers, which is exactly what 
the midwife Socrates registers as the undesired effect of his obstetrics on some 
associates (Bq). 

Let us recapitulate our findings in this part of the paper before assessing 
their import. By mapping the description of mental midwifery onto that of 
noble sophistry we see that the two arts are both similar to and different from 
one another in terms of techné (Ai and B1), aim (Az and Bz), and effects (A4 
and B4). Regarding similarities, the midwife Socrates removes the pregnant 
interlocutor’s mental offspring, just as the noble sophist cleanses the soul 
from wickedness; the barren Theaetetus at the end of the dialogue is free from 
doxosophy, just as the noble sophist’s associates are cured from doxosophy; 
Theaetetus will be gentle to others as a result of Socratic midwifery, just as 
the noble sophist’s companions are calm toward others. But Theaetetus is an 
exceptional lad, quite unlike most of the pregnant youths delivered by the 
mental midwife. On the basis of Socrates’ ordinary psychic deliveries, spiritual 
midwifery differs from noble sophistry. The midwife Socrates can tell whether 
an interlocutor is pregnant, whereas it is unclear how the noble sophist knows 
that a person suffers from doxosophy; Socrates determines truths from falsi- 
ties, but the noble sophist cures doxosophy; Socrates’ interlocutors progress 
over time by finding truths in themselves, or leave him for harmful compa- 
nies, or get angry with him, while the noble sophist’s associates get angry 
at themselves. 

The three self-reflexive interludes offer an oblique commentary on the 
method of the midwife Socrates (B3) by relating it to noble sophistry (Ag) and 
sophistry, and by showing how this commentary influences the effects of men- 
tal midwifery (B4). In the first interlude, Socrates stresses the need for doxastic 
consistency — the agreement of thoughts with one another, regardless of con- 
text, which is what the noble sophist aims to achieve by dissolving doxastic 
conflicts (A3). Although he expresses his disdain for the sophistic practice of 
verbal consistency, in the second interlude, he chastises himself for achieving 
such verbal consistency in his treatment of Protagoras’ homo-mensura doc- 
trine. Finally, in the third interlude, he resurrects Protagoras and makes him 
sound like a noble sophist accusing the sophist Socrates of engaging in unseri- 
ous controversies and engendering aporias by prizing verbal consistency over 


and the wrestling vocabulary used by Protagoras redivivus in 167e, where the sophist as 
winner of the wrestling game trips up and refuses to lift his opponent from the ground. 
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doxastic consistency (the midwife’s (B3) now supplied with a sophistic cause 
of the obstetrically induced aporia), and making his associates hate themselves 
and flee him (the midwife’s (B4) now caused by Socrates’ sophistic practices). 

Our discussion above shows that the midwifery section in Theaetetus, where 
Socrates describes the four essential parameters of his art, supports the view 
that spiritual midwifery differs from noble sophistry in aim and effects: it dis- 
tinguishes truths from falsities and tends to make those it disabuses of false 
beliefs angry at the midwife. Secondary differences include the divine support 
of midwifery, which ensures the infallibility of its epistemic results, and the 
successful deliveries that it performs, which often get lost due to the associ- 
ates’ subsequent intellectual companies. Other than the fact that both mental 
midwifery and noble sophistry are technai that remove epistemic items, other 
similarities between them emerge in the case of Theaetetus at the end of the 
dialogue (210c), where Socrates predicts that the youth will be gentler towards 
others in the future. But most of Socrates’ pregnant associates are unlike the 
extraordinarily precocious Theaetetus, so the differences in aim between men- 
tal midwifery and noble sophistry, as well as the effects associated with that 
aim, predominate. 

The three interludes on method complexify this picture. Here the midwife 
Socrates now sounds like a noble sophist in his prizing of doxastic over verbal 
consistency, now like a sophist in his mimicry of a «mercenary skirmisher of 
debate» who aims merely at verbal consistency, and now like a sophist being 
accused by Protagoras-redivivus-as-noble-sophist of conducting playful con- 
versations heedless of truth, causing aporias by setting verbal traps for others, 
and making his associates hate themselves and philosophy. Socrates’ ability as 
mental midwife to imitate performatively the stance of both sophist and noble 
sophist alludes to the accusations leveled at him in his trial and shows the value 
of intertextual interpretations of Theaetetus and Apology." It is as if Socrates 
admits that it is hard to tell apart mental midwifery from noble or garden soph- 
istry if method is the sole or most important criterion for establishing their dif- 
ference. In that case, the aporias caused by the midwife’s elenctic method may 
seem to be caused by verbal traps that the midwife sets up in order to defeat oth- 
ers in debate, which may then be taken to explain why those others may want to 
leave such a “malicious” midwife. The spiritual obstetrician’s method (and con- 
comitant effects) alone, devoid of his aim — the determination of truths from 
falsities — and its divine underpinnings, are insufficient to tell him apart 
from both noble sophist and regular sophist. Without an awareness of the 
midwife’s divinely assisted aim of establishing and removing falsities, those 


14 See GIANNOPOULOU (2013). 
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delivered of some nonsense or other «never believe that [Socrates] is doing 
this in all goodwill; they are so far from realizing that no God can wish evil 
to man, and that even [Socrates] doesn’t do this kind of thing out of malice, 
but because it is not permitted to [him] to accept a lie and put away truth» 


(151c—-d). 


3 Conclusions 


In this paper, I have argued that an intertextual reading of noble sophistry in 
Sophist and spiritual obstetrics in Theaetetus allows us to see that the mental 
midwife, the elenctic persona that Socrates uniquely assumes in Theaetetus 
and a refashioning of his elenchus in the so-called early dialogues, differs 
from the noble sophist vis-a-vis his aim of distinguishing falsities from truths 
and the divine foundations of that aim. In terms of techné, method, and effects 
the mental midwife also differs from the noble sophist but may appear similar 
both to him and to the regular sophist, depending on the rhetorical agenda 
of the person describing Socrates’ art and the associate’s intellectual prowess. 
This study also confirms my retrospective and prospective reasons for a poten- 
tial overlap in Sophist of the noble and the regular sophist. The retrospective 
reason — the sophist as «mischievous child» — receives prima facie confirmation 
in Theaetetus, when the midwife Socrates performs a sophist’s verbal games, 
and the resurrected Protagoras, a sophist made to sound like a noble sophist, 
blames Socrates for conducting unserious verbal combats — i.e., behaving like 
a sophist. Sophists are Plato’s catchall for intellectuals attempting verbally to 
trap their interlocutors. The prospective reason — the sophist as 50&c0go0¢ who 
possesses copies of truth — is echoed in the resurrected Protagoras’ accusation 
of the sophist Socrates for failing to capture the meaning of his theory and 
for unjustly relying on what is plausible but not true. My intertextual reading 
continues to see the Visitor’s definition of the noble sophist as gesturing at 
his prey’s being a sophist under conditions that are left tantalizingly vague in 
Sophist, and allows Socrates’ description of mental midwifery, supplemented 
by three methodological interludes, to clarify the conditions that set apart 
noble sophistry from spiritual obstetrics, the version of elenchus that Socrates 
practices in Theaetetus. 
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CHAPTER 8 


In What Sense Is the Philosopher Leader a 
«Stranger» in the City? Notes on the “Digression” 
in Theaetetus (172c2—177C5) 


Beatriz Bossi 


It seems to me that the so-called “digression” in the Theaetetus is not actually 
such a thing, in the sense that it is not incidental to the main subject, but is 
perfectly integrated into the dialogue’s pursuit of a definition of knowledge. 
It offers important clues into Socrates’ epistemological search for objective 
natures that are “objects” of contemplative knowledge. «The preeminent kind 
of knowledge of what is better and worse»! is regarded as «wisdom», which in 
Plato’s view is inseparable from contemplative knowledge.” The passage func- 
tions as a rebuff to Protagoras’ relativism and conventionalism, as it is defended 
by some of his “half followers”, who think that the «sage» is the one who knows 
what is «useful» or «beneficial» for the city, according to a general consen- 
sus. By contrast, the philosopher is focused on the epistemological search for 
objective and measurable natures «from above», which imitate God’s wisdom 
and have practical consequences that enable him to become genuinely virtu- 
ous. I acknowledge that it still holds that genuine virtues are caused by the 
presence of philosophical wisdom, as in the Protagoras, the Phaedo and 
the Republic (after Book 1v).3 


1 MAHONEY (2004), p. 325. He finds that, after the contemplative moment, there is an “active” 
moment in which the philosopher, returning to the world, pursues the values that he has 
come to understand in the previous stage (p. 330). Reasonable as this is, I think that in Plato’s 
view both moments are one and the same, while in the digression he does not make the 
“active” moment explicit. The intellectual visions produce «a radical reorientation of values» 
all of a sudden (see below, Symposium 212). 

2 The question concerning knowledge arises out of Theodorus’ praising of the wisdom and 
virtue of Theaetetus at 145bi1—2. 

3 I completely agree with POLANSKY (1992), p. 135, that the digression is reflecting upon the 
Socratic equation of virtue with knowledge. 
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Immediately before the “digression” begins, Socrates claims: 


It is in those other questions I am talking about — just and unjust, pious 
and impious — that men are willing to insist that no one of them has by 
nature any being of its own: év tots Stxatoig xai ddixorg xal dciotg xal dvo- 
atotc, e8éAovow icyvpilecbar wo ovn Eott Mbcet adtHv oddév odctav Eavtod 
éyov; in respect of these, they say, what seems to people collectively to 
be so is true, at the time when it seems that way, and for just as long 
as it so seems.* And even those who are not prepared to go all the way 
with Protagoras take some such view of wisdom.° But I see, Theodorus, 
that we are becoming involved in a greater discussion emerging from the 
lesser one: €x Adyou pelCwv €& EAd&ttovos xatarhapBdvel. 
Theaet. 172b2-c1 


Thus, the so-called “digression” clearly derives from a former discussion of 
Protagoras’ views (166c9-167d5).® Although this passage is commonly taken 
as “semi-Protagorean’,” the main function of the digression is to propose that 
‘justice and piety” are not arbitrary conventional values but have an objective 
nature,® and, as I will suggest, are acquired as by-products of contemplative 
activity, in imitation of God’s wisdom.? 


4 CORNFORD (1935=1970), pp. 82-83, n. 2 observes that as the thesis that just and unjust 
have no objective nature but are conventionally decided by the community is attributed 
to Thrasymachus in the Republic, Socrates might be alluding to him here, rather than to 
Protagoras himself or to the atheists of Laws (889ff.) who draw the same contrast between 
nature and convention. 

5 Fora distinction between Protagorean education, entailing theoretical research and engage- 
ment with political life of the city, and sophistical (base) education focused on winning 
arguments, see MINTZ (2011). However, Protagoras’ relativistic position cannot provide a 
foundation for making his students «better» (668). 

Protagoras is refuted three times by Socrates: at 170a—-d, 171a—c and 178a-179b. 

MENN (2019), p. 69 derives the view of a “semi-Protagorean antecedent” from COOPER 
(1990), BARKER (1976) and BURNYEAT (1990), but he does not believe that the digression is 
intended as a refutation of the semi-Protagorean thesis (p. 72). 

8 DORTER (1994), p. 86 claims: «it is significant that the digression begins just at the point 
where values are ascribed to convention rather than nature, for one of the functions of the 
digression is to repudiate the claim that justice and piety are arbitrary values without essence 
in nature»; see also SPINELLI (2002), p. 203, who refers to a «vulgar Protagoreanism typical 
of the ordinary citizens of Athens» and SEDLEY (2004=2011), p. 65 who comments: «The 
impression of its relativity arises from the narrow perspective that is enforced if one concen- 
trates on issues of justice and injustice within the city — in the law courts, the assembly, the 
council». 

g Forasummary of the interpretations of the “digression” throughout history, see POLANSKY 
(1992), p. 134, n. 87, MCPHERRAN (2010), pp. 73-74, Or LARSEN (2019), pp. 3-4. While the ideal 
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One objection could be that as Socrates calls this section mé&pepya (177b8), 
he himself takes it as a digression. In my view, this is not evidence enough for it 
to be an incidental section, as it could simply indicate that Socrates is willing to 
return to the “argumentative” discussion against Protagoras, rather than allow- 
ing these Platonic/Socratic intimate religious/ethical convictions to «come on 
like an ever-rising flood and bury in silt their original argument»: del emtppeovta 
KATAYWOEL UAV Tov EE doc Adyov (177c1-2). Once the important message is 
delivered, Plato's strategy is to let Socrates say he is not willing to engage in a 
«greater logos» that could overtake them. 

It has been suggested! that Socrates wants to engage Protagoras’ friend 
Theodorus in an easy and «not unpleasant» conversation, although Theodorus 
is somewhat reluctant as he is neither comfortable with Socrates’ abstract 
arguments (165a1-3) nor accustomed to “Socratic dialectic” (146b3): éuol pev To 
toradta, @ Loxpates, obx dndéotepa dxnovew: baw yao THAMHSe Svtt Ecaxorovety 
(177¢3-5). I assume that Socrates’ aim is to make him realize that his role as a 
mathematician in search of “universal measures” does not fit with Protagoras’ 
thesis. 

Socrates’ distance from the philosopher-leaders described in the section 
should also be addressed. Many agree that Socrates should not be identified 
with them, for at least two reasons. First, they are said to «ignore the way to 
the court», while Socrates does know the way to the court of King Archon, 
where he is about to face the indictment that Meletus has brought against him 
(210d). Second, these philosophers do not appear to directly engage in worldly 
political issues, while he has been active in many of the city’s public places 
(Apology, 17c)" and has impressive knowledge of his fellow Athenians (144Cc). 


of godlikeness was regarded by ancient Platonists (such as Alcinous and Plotinus) as 
the specific aim of Platonic philosophy, it became a matter of controversy and was at 
times rejected in the 19th and 2oth centuries. SCHLEIERMACHER (1836=1973), p. 198, 
RYLE (1966), p. 158 and MCDOWELL (1973), p. 174 think it is irrelevant, while BURNYEAT 
(1990), p. 34 finds it does not contribute to the main inquiry. POLANSKY (1992, 135) 
believes that it is «vital» since it defends the divine life of the philosopher against the 
stunted life of the orator. Others explain it as resulting from the dramatic interplay of 
the characters (FRIEDLANDER 1960, pp. 53-56; RUE 1993; among others). SEDLEY (2004) 
and MCPHERRAN (2010) take the ideal philosopher as Platonic rather than Socratic. 
MAHONEY (2004), ARMSTRONG (2004), GIANNOPOULOU (2011) and LANNSTROM (2011) 
focus on the problem of the flight of the philosopher. RUE (1993) regards the ideal as 
ironic, but she finds the digression is to be taken seriously. 

10 LARSEN (2019), p. 20. 

11 SEDLEY (2011), p. 68 observes that Socrates cares for the philosophical advancement of 
Athenians (143di-6), and that while his approach to the political affairs of the city was 
«minimalist», his midwife role focusing on «broad definitional questions» is similar 
to that of the philosopher-leaders. LARSEN (2019), p. 22 claims that this ideal involves 
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As the universal questions of (Plato’s character) Socrates are akin to those of 
the philosopher-leaders depicted here, why should Socrates not be identified 
with them? Why does Plato want us to regard him (and Theodorus) as only 
belonging to «the chorus of philosophers»? 

We should note that there are two Socrates here: Plato’s character Socrates 
who is on his way to the Porch, and the historical Socrates who was put to 
death and whose ghost hangs over the whole dialogue. The sarcastic and pro- 
vocative caricature that the character Socrates presents, of the «small sharp 
legal minds», likely refers to his poisoned environment and to those who make 
fun of philosopher-leaders in Athens, including Plato and his Academy. 

Additionally, we should address why the philosopher-leaders seem to be 
indifferent to the political arena.!? They have certain features in common with 
the philosopher-kings of the Republic: none will ever participate in ignoble or 
slavish politics as they are free from political corruption, and they regard con- 
templation as a higher and happier activity than politics. However, although 
in the Republic the philosopher-kings must necessarily descend to govern the 
“deal” city, here we have no indication of such a commitment. If philosopher- 
leaders cannot possibly rule “corrupted” cities, perhaps this is a signal of Plato’s 
own frustration in Syracuse.!3 There are, however, I suggest, clear indications 
that the ‘chorus’ of the philosophers (in the drama, Socrates and Theodorus; 
in real life, Plato’s disciples?) do have a role to play in the city, for they at least 
must tell the truth to their fellow citizens. 


Socrates introduces his speech by comparing those who have spent «a great 
part of their lives in philosophical studies»: oi év tats ptAocopiats moAdY ypdvov 
Statetipovtes (172c4-5) and have been «brought up in philosophy and similar 


selecting some Socratic features while dismissing others: he engages in conversation 
rather than solitary investigation and he is a good patriot. As Socrates’ philosophy can be 
understood as a “service to the god’, as he attempts to make the city more virtuous and 
happier (Apology 30a2—b2; 36c2-8; 36dg—e1) and to induce people to take care of their 
souls (29e1-3), I agree with LARSEN (2019), pp. 25-26 that the digression «expresses a 
basic Platonic-Socratic teaching». 

12 LARSEN (2019), p. 14, p. 18 observes that the philosopher is not indifferent to his fellow 
citizens as human beings but to political power, institutions, reputation, wealth and 
ancestors. And he does not become involved in pursuing political affairs by «slandering 
opponents and dragging them to court». 

13. TAYLOR (1934), p. 336 agrees with BURNET (1914), pp. 244-5 that the digression is «an 
expression of the mood» in which Plato contemplated «the mundane life of the Syracusan 
court» and the pettiness of the personalities he would have met. 
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studies»: tos ev pirAocogia xai TH to1dde State (172cg-d1) with those who 
«have been knocking about in law courts since they were boys». The former 
appear as «ridiculous» speakers in the courts of law, while he regards the lat- 
ter as «slaves in breeding» compared to freemen that enjoy leisure. As Plato 
usually refers to “study” with the term dtatei67, we can assume that Socrates 
alludes either to Plato’s students in the Academy, or to those who are supposed 
to spend long years devoting themselves to such matters. Socrates finds that 
Theodorus and himself follow a procedure similar to theirs: 


Just as we are now taking up argument after argument, already beginning 
a third, so can they if, as in our case, the new one satisfies them better 
than that in which they are engaged; and they do not care at all whether 
their talk is long or short if only they hit upon that which is: dv povov 
TOXWt TOD SvTOS. 

Theaet. 172d5-9 


The passage is quite revealing. Socrates and Theodorus are “like” the ones who 
spend their lives devoted to philosophy and similar matters, and more impor- 
tantly, the so-called “digression” is in fact a “third” argument, which must be 
somehow related to the central topic, since they find it “preferable” to those 
they previously developed. As Protagoras’ friend, Theodorus is not willing to 
oppose him and feels reluctant to argue against his views. Socrates compares 
Theodorus to those freemen who search for the truth, and introduces an «eas- 
ier more pleasant» subject, to engage him in conversation and place him on 
“his” side. Theodorus is likely not to realize that his task as a mathematician 
and astronomer who searches for “universal” truths cannot be reconciled with 
Protagoras’ dictum, although Socrates had told him so at 16ga1—5. He indirectly 
returns to this point here: mathematicians and astronomers «hit upon that 
which is», like philosophers. 

Socrates also makes a detailed speech about the moral decay of slavish and 
worldly orators: 


The discourses are always about a fellow-slave, and are addressed to a mas- 
ter, who sits there holding some case or other in his hands; and the con- 
tests never run an indefinite course, but are always directed to the point 
at issue, and often the race is a matter of life and death. 

Theaet. 172e4-173a1 


In a sense, the “digression” could be viewed as an open attack on corrupt ora- 
tors who are skilled in flattering their master to gain his favour, while their 
souls become ‘small and deviant’ (cpuxpoi dé xat odx dp8ol tas uxds: 17343) 
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as they have been prevented from developing freely and properly. The slav- 
ery they have endured from their youth onwards, Socrates claims, forces them 
into doing crooked things (dvayxdovcn medttetv cxoAtc) by imposing a great 
burden of danger and fear on their souls while they are still tender. As they 
cannot bear this burden with justice and truth, they turn to deceit and aveng- 
ing wrong with wrong, so that they become greatly crooked and eventually 
grow into manhood with a mind that is not healthy, while they think they have 
become clever and wise: dewoi te xat cool (173a5—b2). 


Next, Socrates focuses on «the leaders of the chorus» (zepl Tav xopUgatwv:173C7— 
8). «Why», he wonders, «should anyone talk about those who spend time in 
philosophy in a poor/ordinary way?» (ti yap dv tig TodS ye PatrAws StatpiBovtacs 
ev giAocogia A€yot; 173Cc8—g). The adverb gatbAws could be translated as «badly» 
or «poorly» but also as «ordinarily» or «commonly». Fowler (1921) translates 
the phrase as «inferior philosophers» and Levett (1997) suggests «second-rate 
specimens». In any case, Socrates’ passing question may explain why he is not 
going to talk about himself or about Theodorus, but about those who “lead” 
the chorus of philosophers. Although both of them are said to «belong to the 
same chorus» (tovd¢ 5¢ tod nETEPOv yopob: 173b3-6) Socrates’ assumption about 
not regarding themselves as “first-rate” philosophers fits perfectly well with his 
typical disavowal of knowledge, and with Plato’s conviction that it is a mark of 
those who are really “wise” to never regard themselves as such. 

In my view, the paradox is that Plato, although he regards the historical 
Socrates as a wise man whose mission in life is the service of the God, and 
whose universal research fits the profile precisely because he takes his master 
to be genuinely wise, would never allow his character to regard himself so, and 
thus his Socrates could not possibly include himself in the class of the first- 
rate philosopher-leaders, as he would always regard his knowledge as minimal 
compared to God’s.4 

Therefore, the description that follows does not refer to “ordinary” philoso- 
phers, but to high level masters that are thought to be in a position to “lead 


14 GIANNOPOULOU (2011) claims that Socrates’ godlikeness is of an inferior non- 
philosophical species of the genus, because his epistemic barrenness prevents him 
from defining the virtues that constitute godlikeness. But Socrates is not just «eager» to 
become a member of the «chorus of the philosophers» as Giannopoulou claims (p. 138). 
As he includes himself in the class (173b3—-6), his godlikeness must be philosophical, for 
being endowed with eros for universal knowledge, he «strives» for it. 
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other philosophers”. One may wonder who Socrates is referring to and whether 
Plato, who is the director of a school of philosophers, is not simply propos- 
ing himself! by building an “ideal profile” that serves as a kind of provocative 
advertisement model for his enemies in the city, and also as a way of attracting 
the best students to his own school.!* As these philosopher-leaders do not strive 
for public office or dream of indulging «in banquets» with «chorus girls», they 
could be compared to the philosophers in the Republic. However, no one in 
Athens could grow up without knowing the way to the public places in the city, 
not to mention the absolute ignorance about «laws and decrees» (173c9—d4), 
or about high or low births, and as they do not even suspect that they are igno- 
rant about these things (173dg9-e1), it is obvious that we cannot take this exag- 
geration au pied de la lettre but should regard it as metaphorical. No-one living 
in the city, and much less Plato himself, could completely ignore these facts.!” 
The explanation of these exaggerated idiosyncrasies is as follows: 


[The philosopher] keeps aloof from [affairs of the city] not for the sake 
of good reputation but in reality only his body has its place and dwells in 
the city; his thought, considering all these petty and of no account, dis- 
daining them in every way, flies according to Pindar “below the earth” and 
doing geometry (yewpetpotca) on the surfaces, and “above the heaven” 
doing astronomy, investigating in every way all the nature of the things 
which are, each as a whole (rdcav mévty iow Epevvwpevy TOV dvtwV Exd- 
atov Aov) but stooping to consider none of the things nearby (eis tv 
eyyvs). 


Theaet. 173¢2-174a2, trans. POLANSKY 1992, p- 138 


Thus, the realm of the philosopher is scientific universal nature as a whole 
(a typical description of Platonic dialectic), which appears to include math- 
ematics (geometry) and what we call “physics”!® (astronomy), i.e., Theodorus’ 


15 SPINELLI (2002), p. 205 finds «un’implicita allusione alla posizione di “caposcuola” dello 
stesso Platone». 

16 See MAHONEY (2004), pp. 326-7. 

17 ‘| agree with POLANSKY (1992, 137-8) that the thrust of these «shocking statements» is 
that «philosophers are not preoccupied with what principally concerns other people», 
and that is why they rarely grasp the existence of things such as political clubs, feasts, 
flute-girls, or the ancestors of fellow-citizens. They depend on the city to nourish and 
protect them, and to provide education and companionship, but the philosopher-leader’s 
«scientific perspective cannot be that of his own city». For the usual accusations, Polansky 
refers to Republic 487ff. and Apology 19b and 23. 

18 ~~ While in the Apology (18b; 19 b-d) Socrates denies knowing anything about nature, in the 
Phaedo (96a6—7) he says that in his youth he was interested in it, and that he is still so «in 
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fields. However, the claim about the mind’s flight never stooping to consider 
things nearby is so strange that even Theodorus asks Socrates what he means 
by it. Socrates refers to the anecdote about Thales and the Thracian servant 
to account for the philosopher’s “typical” distraction from what is in front of 
him, due to his universal interests (174a). Thus, the absent-minded philosopher 
looks funny to the many. He fails to see his next-door neighbour because he is 
investigating «what a human being is and what is proper for such a nature to 
do or bear, different from any other»: ti € mot’ éotiv dvOpwnog Kal Tl TH ToLAdTH 
gboet Mpocyxel Stdpopov Tay dMwy molety H m&oyxet (174b4—5).2° Socrates adds 
that when «he is obliged to speak in court» about the things before his eyes, he 
looks very comic because he falls into all sort of perplexities through inexperi- 
ence (174¢5); his clumsiness makes him seem a fool, and when gossip is the 
topic of conversation, he never has anything of his own to contribute, because 
he knows no evil in any man (174c--d). It seems that the philosopher’s high 
intellectual skills prevent him from developing other ordinary skills, such as a 
sense of orientation and social attitudes, which are essential for leading a life 
in the city, as the Philebus (62b) indicates, where «knowing the way home» is 
to be included in «the recipe for human happiness». Therefore, one is tempted 
to suggest that Plato is deliberately provoking Socrates’ prosecutors, his own 
adversaries in Athens and/or the semi-Protagoreans’ worldly mentality.” If the 
conventional concept of justice consists in «helping friends and harming 


the nature of all the things that are» (100b5-7; 103c10—-e7). According to MENN (2019), 
p. 14 Plato «wants to appeal to the broadest consensus of physicists and mathemati- 
cians and dialecticians, of anyone who agrees that man is not the measure of all things» 
but that there are objective measures to calculate being. According to RUE (1993), p. 87 
Socrates is alluding to the caricature of the philosopher that Aristophanes makes in the 
Clouds (188-203) because she assumes, wrongly, that he is criticizing the philosopher. 

19 The subjects Theodorus cultivates, namely, music, calculation, geometry, astronomy and 
harmony (145a5-7; di) correspond to the first part of the philosopher's curriculum at 
Republic 525a—530d. On the relation between the practice of measuring and its implica- 
tions for the philosopher's life, see MENN (2019), p. 94 ff. 

20 Dialectic seems to be implied in the discrimination of differences, and also at 175c2-3: see 
LARSEN (2019), p. 20. 

21 TAYLOR (1934), p. 336 rejects the idea that Plato is polemicizing against Isocrates and 
concludes that the legal slave must be an admirer of Antiphon or Thrasymacus. SPINELLI 
(2002), p. 214, n.42 summarizes some assumptions on this point; BOSTOCK (1988), p. 98 
believes that Socrates alludes to Antiphon (or Thrasymachus, as Cornford does, ad loc.) 
while H. NIEHUES-PROBSTING (1982) goes back to the idea that Socrates alludes to 
Isocrates; A. CAPELLE (1961), p. 192 defends the view that Socrates is alluding to profes- 
sional statesmen such as Callicles, Meletus, Anitus or Critias. MENN (2019), p. 100 points 
to Callicles and Isocrates. 
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enemies», the Platonic philosopher, due to his inexperience, will appear equally 
unable.” 

The philosopher-leader seems ridiculous to the many and, as he genuinely 
laughs at self-laudation, he is thought to be a fool. Conversely, he regards 
tyrants and kings as uncultivated, as they must rear «difficult, treacherous» 
herds, lack leisure and live in a kind of «prison». The wealthy seem poor to him 
when compared to his extended realm of study, and those who feel proud of 
their noble birth appear vain and ignorant, because they are unable to «calcu- 
late that every single man has countless ancestors of every kind: rich men and 
beggars, kings and slaves, Greeks and foreigners by the thousand» (174d-175b). 
The philosopher is taken as an arrogant person: trepnpdvas éxwv (17565), while 
he in turn views the many as vain and ignorant. But the passage’s importance 
lies in the suggestion that philosophers are not ridiculous or vain, as they can 
offer reasons to support their views. 

However, Socrates adds that when the philosopher-leader manages to draw 
some willing person to investigate justice and royalty, and happiness and mis- 
ery in general (Aws), and to how they can gain happiness and escape misery 
(175¢5-8), the situation is reversed: «the small sharp legal mind», which is dis- 
concerted at the new experience of hanging at such a height, does not know 
what to say, and becomes ridiculous in the eyes of free men (175c8—d8). 

The ascent to knowledge is a common feature in the Symposium, the 
Republic?3 and the Phaedrus. In our passage, the difference is that the object of 
contemplation at the summit is not “self-subsistent forms” but simply things 
taken dAws. Thus, the “digression” emerges as containing precisely the same 
as the contents of the “epistemological” investigation, i-e., universal “natures”, 
which do not depend either on Protagorean individual views or on a semi- 
Protagorean “wise” consensus about the useful or the just, although Protagoras 
might inconsistently expect his relativity thesis to be accepted as a general 
truth.”* Socrates is doubtless urging that only a proper investigation of those 
genuine universal natures can enlighten action.?5 


22 A hypothesis I suggest based on Polansky’s observation about conventional justice 
(POLANSKY 1992, p. 139). 

23 ~+~Fora parallel with the simile of the cave, see CORNFORD (1935), p. 89. 

24  Plato’s Protagoras never says that his thesis is just true for him but refers to it as «the 
Truth» without qualifications (166c—d). If this were so, it would make his doctrine incon- 
sistent, as it would be an exception to his homo mensura thesis. In the absence of some- 
thing better than doxa itself, TRABATTONI (2020), pp. 89-106 claims that “quantitative” 
considerations are all we have, but these considerations confirm that everyone (but 
Protagoras and his followers) thinks that he is wrong. 

25 See POLANSKY (1992), p. 140. 
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The comparison between “the philosopher’ and the “slavish” man becomes 
more comic. A philosopher is a man to whom appearing simple and good-for- 
nothing when confronted with menial tasks is no disgrace, including making a 
bed, sweetening a sauce or composing a flattering speech. On the contrary, the 
man who excels at doing these tasks «does not know how to wear his cloak as a 
freeman should», (i.e., properly draped), and «still less to acquire the true har- 
mony of speech and hymn aright the praises of the true life of gods and blessed 
men» (175e1-176a1; see also Republic 607a3—5 about right hymns). 

According to Aristophanes (Birds, 1567ff.), the Athenians regarded the 
proper draping of the cloak as a sign of good breeding. The well-bred Athenian 
first threw his cloak over the left shoulder, then passed it round the back to the 
right side, then either above or below the right arm, and finally over the left 
arm or shoulder. In addition, some sources refer to the importance of wear- 
ing a cloak as a signal of belonging to Plato’s Academy.?® In any case, Plato’s 
commentary contains what we can view as “class-prejudices” against certain 
“slavish” tasks. Although the philosopher’s life implies not only the freedom 
and leisure to conduct his intellectual research, but also good breeding related 
to “elegant” habits and poetical skills, the important issue is in fact the contrast 
between the flattering of slaves and the praising of what is superior, namely 
the life of gods and blessed men on behalf of the philosophers. 

Sophist 216c2-d2 provides three features of the philosophers that are pre- 
sented here: they «visit the cities» (like the gods), which is parallel to «only his 
body lives in the city»; they behold from above the life of those below, which is 
parallel to «his mind dwells in heights»; and the ignorant judge them as being 
of no worth, which is parallel to the view that they are taken as «ridiculous dis- 
tracted good-for-nothing characters» by the many. However, the most impor- 
tant features are yet to come. 


Theodorus is persuaded that if everyone were convinced about what Socrates 
says, peace would prevail (176a3—4). However, persuasion is not that power- 
ful. Socrates claims that it is impossible to destroy evils and that they do not 


26 SPINELLI (2002), p. 210, n. 28 mentions Dicearcus (fr. 44 Wehrli.= Diog. Laert. 111. 46) and 
Philodemus (Academicorum Index, col. v1 20 ff.) See also DORANDI (1989). 
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settle among the gods, but dwell from necessity in the mortal nature (176a5—8). 
He adds: 


(...) we ought to try to escape from earth to heaven as quickly as we 
can; and to escape is to become like God, so far as this is possible; and 
to become like God is to become righteous and pious with wisdom: 610 
xat mepcdobet vpn evOevde exetoe pevyet ott TdyLota. Puy Sé dpoiwats be@?? 


KATH TO SuVaTov: dLoiwats dé Sixatov Kal Sotov ETA PpoWnaEws yeverOaut.28 
Theaet. 176a8—b2 


We know from the Republic (613a7—-b1) that «the gods never neglect anyone 
who eagerly wishes to become just and who makes himself as much like a God 
as a human can, by adopting a virtuous way of life». However, the significance 
of our passage lies in the interpretation of the escape. The philosopher does 
not escape from the city because he wants to reject his commitments within it, 
as one would imagine, but because he wants to escape from evils and become 
like God, through becoming righteous and pious with wisdom. 

In my view, it is not the case that these three virtues stand on the same 
level,?° but that the emphasis is placed on the role that wisdom plays. At the 
end of the Protagoras, Socrates appears to defend the view that virtue is essen- 
tially one, and that the different “virtues” we distinguish are simply wisdom: 
WE TVTA YONMATa eotw emtatHuy, xal y Siatocdvy xal cwppocdwy “al H avdpeia 
(361b1-2), for virtue is wisdom as a whole: émtatypy SAov (361b6). I translate 
émtotyuy as ‘wisdom’ because Plato does not distinguish émtampy from gpdvn- 
ats or cogia (as Aristotle does), but uses the three terms interchangeably (see 
Prot. 352a-c). In the Theaetetus, Socrates uses gpdovyats (at 176b2) and aogta 
and yvaat¢ (at 176c4) apparently as equivalent in meaning, and he also does 
this at the beginning of the dialogue, when he asks: tadtov dea emothuN xatl 
gogia; (145e6—7).3° 


27 For other passages about assimilation to God in Plato, see Phaedrus 246d, 248a, 249c; 
Phaedo 78b-84b; Republic 613a—b; Philebus 28c—30e; Timaeus 47c; 89e-god and Laws 
716b—d. 

28  SEDLEY (2011), p. 74, n. 32 reports that Levett replaced «pious» with «pure» and Cornford 
left it out altogether. 

29 SEDLEY (2011), p. 75, 0.35 rightly observes that Fowler and others «misleadingly treat this 
phrase as merely adding wisdom to the list of virtues thus acquired», while CAMPBELL 
(1861) recognizes the full significance of the expression. Sedley understands that wisdom 
is introduced here because it is «the only underivatively good» (cf. Meno 87e5-89a5; 
Euthydemus 278e3-282e5; Phaedo, 68c5—-69e4 and Republic 591b5-7; 621¢5-6; 619c6—d1). 

30 In my view, this Platonic ambiguity might have inspired Aristotle's attribution of “intel- 
lectualism” to the Socrates of the Protagoras. The paradox is that Aristotle’s definition of 
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In my view, the pivotal issue in the discussion between Protagoras and 
Socrates is that when they talk about “virtue” they mean different things. 
Plato appears to combine Socrates’ and Protagoras’ theses in the Republic, in 
the sense that wisdom (or philosophical virtue) remains superior and is not 
something to be taught, while popular virtue, which involves habit and dis- 
cipline, can be taught by the city. Thus, Plato eventually clarifies himself and 
embraces both of his characters. Demotic virtues fall short of genuine good- 
ness when not guided by wisdom (see Phaedo 82a1—-b3; Republic 500d6-8 and 
Laws 968a1—4).3! 

Socrates’ thesis in the Protagoras could be interpreted in the sense that 
every virtue implies some knowledge of what the correct action is. The vir- 
tues we typically distinguish are suggested to be simply different names for the 
same “gold’, if wisdom is present in the subject. Every genuine virtuous action 
depends on a certain “calculus” that wisdom performs. Courage consists in “the 
knowledge” of what is and is not to be feared; moderation in “the knowledge” 
of the degree of pleasure to be taken; piety in “the knowledge” of the divine and 
how one can strive for it; and justice, in knowing who is who and, accordingly, 
in knowing what kind of education (and function) men should be assigned. 
However, wisdom should not be regarded as “mere” knowledge: it is powerful 
enough to command the correct action, but if the agent lacks wisdom, passion 
can drag him around like a slave. 


pdowatc is suspiciously close to Socrates’ description of his emiatyy/copia/ppdvyatc in 
the Protagoras inasmuch as it gives commands (Nicomachean Ethics, 1143a8-9) and, as 
it is not related to proof but to experience and age, being «like an eye to see correctly» 
(1143bu1-14), it does not appear that it can be taught through habit and discipline. What 
Socrates means by “virtue” (i.e., what Plato called emotun/oogia/ppdvyats and Aristotle 
called gpdvyatc) is wisdom, and when present (Aristotle agrees), it is powerful enough to 
master a person and cannot be taught. 

31 ~~ Aristotle also distinguishes “performing just acts” from “being just”, in the sense that one 
can do the right thing, but not for the sake of the good itself. This distinction is similar 
to Plato’s between demotic and philosophical virtue. Analogously, Aristotle assumes that 
ethical virtues are taken to the level of genuine virtues only if the agent is not deprived 
of @pdvnatc (Nicomachean Ethics, 144b18-21). Aristotle appears to assume that Socrates 
ignores the fact that what he calls ‘ethical’ virtue depends on habit and can be taught 
through discipline. However, if the Socratic interpretation of Simonides’ lines: mod&uc nev 
yap ed mac dviyp dyabdc, wands 8 el xaxtdg (Fr. 37.1.17=Prot. 344e7-8) means that it is by 
doing the right thing that a man becomes good (and bad, by doing the wrong), according 
to the examples he gives next (345a1—4) of the expert in letters and the physician that 
become good ‘through a good praxis’ (&ya6) mp&éic: 345a1) he cannot ignore that what 
Protagoras (and Aristotle) call “virtue” depends on habit and can be taught, at least up to 
a point. 
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In light of this interpretation, I am inclined to keep Fowler's translation of 
dixatov as «righteous» rather than «just». Plato’s selection of justice and piety is 
not surprising because these are precisely the virtues he mentions just before 
the digression starts (172b3—4). The meaning of the whole phrase duotwots dé 
Sixatov xal Sctov WETA PPOVITEWS yeveoSat (at 176b2) would in my view be better 
understood if wisdom is taken to be the cause of every right action, consider- 
ing the fact that someone becomes genuinely pious when wisdom makes him 
understand that piety is not essentially a question of rituals and festivals (no 
matter how educational they might be for Socrates or Plato in the city) but 
of becoming divine. This interpretation fits with Plato’s thesis in the Phaedo 
(69b3-4) that all the “genuine” virtues are gained peta ppovncews. The expres- 
sion in Republic 519b5: cwepootvyy Te xal Sixctoobwyv Meta Ppovncews again 
appears to emphasize the role of wisdom, and our passage is also comparable 
to Symposium 212a2-7, where Socrates reveals similar relationships between 
intellectual ascent, truth, genuine virtue and the divine. Only after the vision 
of Beauty itself are genuine virtues begotten and one is able to become a friend 
of the gods and “immortal’, insofar as a human can. 

This interpretation therefore suggests that it cannot be that the philosopher 
does not fulfil his civil duty, because as he is wise he must be completely virtu- 
ous, which implies that he cannot simply ignore his commitments to his fellow 
citizens or commit any type of injustice.3* However, his idea of “civil duty” is 
not typical. His very specific role in the city is to educate and lead other phi- 
losophers so that as a “chorus” they will be ready to “tell the truth” to those who 
are not willing to hear it, as is the case in tragedy: 


Indeed, my good friend, it is not at all easy to persuade people that the 
reason generally advanced for the pursuit of virtue and the avoidance 
of vice — namely, in order that a man may not seem bad and may seem 
good — is not the reason why the one should be practiced and the other 
not; that, I think, is merely old wives’ chatter, as the saying is. Let us give 
the true reason. In God there is no sort of wrong whatsoever, but he is 
utterly and perfectly righteous, and there is nothing so like him as that 


32  Icannot agree with Rue’s thesis (RUE 1993, p. 74) thesis that «philosophers are useless and 
incompetent in all practical matters», and «as one-sided and incomplete as the orator» 
(p.75). Orators are «wise» only in the Protagorean sense because they do not know or care 
about what is “really” good. She wonders why Socrates counsels flight from evil instead of 
fighting against it (86) for she does not seem to appreciate the Platonic educational moral 
import of ‘star-gazing’ (and scientific research). As she concludes that Socrates is the best 
available measure between orators and philosophers (100), she seems to ignore the fact 
that Socrates regards himself as a member of the chorus of philosophers. 
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one of us who in turn becomes most nearly perfect in righteousness. And 
it is here that we see whether a man is truly clever or truly weakling and 
a nonentity; for the recognition of this is wisdom or true virtue, while 
ignorance is folly and manifest wickedness: ) pev yap TodtOV yvaats copla 
xal dpeth dAnStvy, 7 SE dyvorn cucrBicn Kal Kate Evapyys. 

Theaet.176b2-c5 


Here again Socrates distinguishes between apparent and true virtue, as he did 
in his discussion with Polus in the Gorgias. Fowler translates the xai between 
gogia and a&peth dAyftvy as «or» but it could also be «and». If «or», Plato’s the- 
sis in the Protagoras would still hold, but even if there is a distinction between 
wisdom and true virtue we should assume that wisdom remains the “source” 
of true virtue, as suggested in the Symposium. I regard Plato as adhering to his 
thesis about the intimate relation between wisdom and the rest of the virtues, 
but he happens to have attenuated his perspective. He replaces his previous 
identification of all the virtues with wisdom in the Protagoras with a “new for- 
mula” in the Phaedo, where real or philosophical virtue is described as wet 
gpovycews (69b3—4; see the context: 6ga6—c3). This is exactly the same formula 
he uses here (176bz2) and in the Republic (519bs5). 

One curious point is that Aristotle, who criticizes Socrates for thinking that 
all the virtues are just forms of émtot}py, uses the Platonic formula pete gpo- 
vygews to “correct” all those who describe virtue merely as xat& tov dp8dv Adyov 
(which, in his view, is equivalent to xatd& tyv epovyatv), and attributes the for- 
mula to himself: de? dé puxpdv petaBhvat. Zot yap ov povov y Kata TOV dpbdv Adyov, 
CAN’ H peta ToD dp008 Adyou EEIg dpeTH eotiv: d0d¢ dé Adyos mEpi TAY ToLOdTWY y 
gpdvnats gotiv. Lwxpatys ev odv Adyous Tac dpetds WeTto Elva (EmLaTHLAS yap 
elvat mous), Nets OE "ETA Adyou (Nich. Eth. 144b21-32). 

Aristotle thus in a sense appears to be indifferent to the dramatic approach 
that is woven into the Protagoras, in which the polemic discussion only works 
if Socrates and Protagoras defend partial views and retain the semantic dis- 
agreement about what each one calls “virtue”. That the final “logos” found 
both characters ridiculous perhaps means that Plato was aware of the fact (see 
notes 30 and 31 above). 

Coming back to the Theaetetus, everything depends on a very specific yv@- 
atc: the recognition of God’s righteousness. The thesis that ‘only God is good’ is 
given through the quotation of Simonides’ Poem (Protagoras, 341e3) and that 
ignorance is ducie (folly, stupidity or incapacity to learn) or/and xaxta évap- 
ys (manifest wickedness or vice) echoes early Platonic doctrine, but it still 
holds here. The emphasis on yvaotc, copia and mpdvyate is sufficient evidence 
that the so-called ‘digression’ is intimately connected to the subject matter of 
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the dialogue as a whole, namely éxtatpy (which Socrates identifies with copia 
in the context of 145e6-—7). In this section, however, the theme is related to 
the lifestyle of the philosopher-leader, whose universal and lofty interests are 
linked to divine wisdom, which is to be regarded as the source of righteousness 
and genuine holiness.33 

I agree with Sedley** that becoming fully «just and pious» starts with the 
philosopher's detachment from the civic environment «in which demotic jus- 
tice and its fraudulent imitations are located», and from the cults and festi- 
vals in which the gods are «shamefully misrepresented».?5 He would, however, 
compose hymns to the gods and to «blessed men». 

In my view, “moral” justice or piety does not need to be attributed to the 
gods so individuals can imitate them, for the imitation is mediated by wisdom. 
The relation between wisdom and righteousness comes from the intellec- 
tual understanding of the orderly relation between wholes and parts (be it in 
nature, mathematics, or dialectic) that permeates reality, and is to be attrib- 
uted to God (as the Intellect that causes Limit and Measure, if we consider the 
Philebus). Admiring this beautiful order produces an immediate desire to be 
a part of it, by imitating its regularity and harmony in one’s soul. I agree that 
‘just and pious” should be assumed to be a redundancy referring to generic 
righteousness,?¢ due to the causal role of wisdom. However, my understanding 
is that the intellectual activity performed with wisdom also produces the high- 
est version of piety, beyond any externalization through cults and festivals, 
which consists of a sheer admiration of the Divine Wisdom’s ability to produce 
order, and the desire to become like him. This specific philosopher-leader is 
righteous (and pious) in the sense of striving to become as wise as God, as far 
as that is possible for humans. 

The unrighteous and impious man, according to Socrates, grants that he 
is clever as he employs knavery to live safely in the city (he glories in such a 
reproach). The best approach to him is to tell him the truth: just because he 


33 +L agree with MENN (2019), p. 90 who comments that «becoming just and pious out of 
mere conformity to civic custom does not assimilate you to the gods, but the philosophers’ 
phronésis, unlike the semi-Protagorean orators’ cleverness, does lead to these virtues». 

34  SEDLEY (2011), p. 83. For a criticism of this view about popular cult and festivals see 
MCPHERRAN (2010), who appeals to the Republic and the Laws to show that Plato relies 
on them as a strong educational resource. 

35 Foraparallel significant passage about the philosopher’s detachment in the Republic see 
5008b8-d. MENN (2019), p. 114 concludes that «we can gain salvation from evils (...) only 
by escaping from them, and we can do this (...) only by contemplation, assimilating our- 
selves to the gods, not in their power over the world, but in their perspective from above 
it, which gives them freedom from its follies». 

36 MCPHERRAN (2010), p. 86. 
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does not think he is such as he really is, he is so all the more truly. Such men do 
not realize that the penalty for unrighteousness is not mere punishment and 
death as they think, which they are used to escaping from, «but a penalty that 
is impossible to escape» (176d5-e1). 

Socrates affirms that «there are two paradigms/patterns set up in reality, 
one divine and supremely happy while the other, having nothing of God in it, 
is the pattern of deepest unhappiness»: napaderyydtwy (...) Ev TO Svtt EoTHTWY, 
tod prev Getov evdatpovertdtov, tod de dou dOAtwtc&tov (176e3—4). Being blinded 
by folly and lack of understanding, the unrighteous fail to perceive that «the 
effect of their unjust practices is to make them more and more like the former 
and less and less like the latter; for this, they pay the penalty of living the life 
that corresponds to the pattern they resemble» (177a1-3). When told that if 
they do not get rid of this “ability” they will not be accepted after death in the 
divine pure place that is free from every evil but will forever continue living a 
life in this world after their own likeness, they will think «this is the way mind- 
less fools talk to a clever knave like me» (177a3-8). 

Socrates insists that they should «tell the truth» to those people because 
the important goal is not just remaining «safe» in the city, but striving for «the 
divine happiest pattern», no matter how mistakenly their message will be 
received by the «clever» unjust orators. We can note that «both heaven and 
hell are the company you keep», while «the afterlife is a mere continuation of 
that choice between the divine and the godless realms».3” This brief reference 
to the divine pattern and the afterlife breaks into a political discussion and 
is located at the exact centre of the dialogue, as in the central books of the 
Republic where the contrast between the corporeal and the intelligible realms 
is introduced.3® 

The “digression” is evidently addressed directly in opposition to the Pro- 
tagorean circles, as Socrates’ discussion refers to what there is “in reality” to be 
learnt, no matter what the individual approach is. Of course, Protagoras would 
expect his own thesis to be taken as the “real” interpretation of human knowl- 
edge, but Plato would certainly take God to be «the measure of all things» 
(Laws 716c1-d3), as God is the Intellect of the Cosmos and thus the principle 
of measure and limit.°9 


37. SEDLEY (2011), p. 80. 

38 On this point, see POLANSKY (1992, 141, n. 95) and particularly DORTER (1994, p. 87; p. 88). 
See also SPINELLI (2002), p. 209 and SEDLEY (2011), p. 80, n. 43. 

39 ARMSTRONG (2004), p. 181 offers an interpretation of Plato’s late theology to “correct” 
Plato’s reputation of an “escapist” which he attributes the ancient commentators. 
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In my view, one key to the deeper meaning of the “digression” lies in the under- 
standing that, unlike Aristotle’s, Socratic/Platonic gpdvyatc is both theoretical 
and practical. «Theoretical models may have critical practical implications (...) 
Recognition that god is perfect and forms the measure for man is the illumina- 
tion of the human situation that can guide our reflective and active life».4° 

I finally conclude that, although at first reading some of the commentaries of 
Socrates about the extravagant “escape” attitudes the ideal philosopher-leaders 
are said to adopt in the city, and also those against Plato’s class-prejudices, may 
appear shocking, Socrates’ speech eventually confirms that the philosopher, 
rather than being a stranger, plays an essential role in the city. Free from human 
masters (and the corresponding worldly anxiety), he is not preoccupied with 
the concerns of the majority, but is ready to tell the uncomfortable truth to 
those who, lacking real knowledge, feel proud of their success and remain 
“safe”, due to their complete adaptation to the mediocre patterns of the city.*! 
Philosopher-leaders are brave enough not to care about being regarded as dis- 
tracted and “moribund”’? fools, or even worse, as men sentenced to death. 

In my view, the digression does not need to be interpreted as an invitation 
to flee from earth, but only from evil on earth, by becoming increasingly similar 
to what is “the” absolute goodness, through wisdom. Becoming a better person 
means nothing less than becoming like God through a gradual mimetic pro- 
cess, so the philosopher must remain distant from tricky strategies aimed at 
attaining power or wealth, from self-deceit and vanity, and from gossip and 
apparent virtue. Dwelling in intellectual peaceful heights should not be taken 


40 POLANSKY (1992), p. 145. The author explains: «the engagement in theoretical activity can 
convince people that the common enthusiasm for wealth, honor, noble birth, and so on, 
is misplaced in such insubstantial things», for «clarity of vision of our true end will help 
order our souls and improve our lives (...). Because the “recognition” that is called true 
wisdom and virtue involves both insight that the cosmic principles are perfect and appre- 
ciation that human beings (...) may model themselves on these principles, it implies theo- 
retical sophistication as well as practical concern. It is appropriate to call this recognition 
phronesis, because it constitutes true human wisdom and virtue» (pp. 143-44). 

41 —_ Lagree with SEDLEY (2011), p. 76 that «in the light of this significant use of “with wisdom” 
we can work out the full contrast intended by Socrates» here: civil justice perpetrated 
by judicial manipulators, enacted in local laws, «strongly coloured by local relativities» 
(...) «whose function is to instil appropriate habits and appearances, not understand- 
ing». By standing back from that, the philosopher acquires the wisdom that both gives 
him «an understanding of justice as an absolute value» and makes him «an authentically 
just person». True righteousness is to be found only after the intellectual ascent. (Italics 
are mine). 

42 See Phaedo 64 a4-6; 64a10—b6. 
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as indifference to the city as a whole, for the philosopher, once he attains objec- 
tive knowledge (be it in mathematics, physics or dialectic, through measuring 
natures in their wholes and parts), imitates God’s wisdom as far as humanly 
capable. He will be in the position to become a better person, and as he will 
come to know what genuine human happiness is and how it can be obtained, 
he will have much to teach to the few who are ready to listen.44 
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SECTION 4 


Images of the Cognitive Soul 


CHAPTER 9 


The Ontological Background of the Wax Block 
Model in Plato’s Theaetetus 


Francesco Aronadio 


When Theaetetus proposes his second response to Socrates’ question “what 
is epistéme?”, it is immediately clear that the issue at stake has changed its 
appearance. Claiming that epistemé is aléthés doxa involves cognition not 
being considered as an immediate and simple experience of the object (of the 
cognoscendum) and, consequently, different components of the cognitive pro- 
cess having to be taken into account: primarily, the difference between true 
and false belief, but also that between different aspects or moments of that 
process. Moreover, it is immediately clear that the test for the equivalence of 
episteme and aléthés doxa will be the capacity to account for mistakes, ie. the 
formation of false beliefs. 

As is well known, the two interlocutors formulate five attempts to concili- 
ate the hypothesis that knowing is doxazein and the fact that we fall into error 
when we opine. And all the attempts are destined to be unsuccessful. 

Among them, the fourth and the fifth ones share a peculiarity, inasmuch 
as they each propose something like a model to describe the cognitive pro- 
cess. Perhaps the word “model” is an exaggeration, because what the Wax 
Block Model (wgBM) and the Aviary present is a partial image of the presumed 
episteme. In fact, they focus fundamentally on the problem of false belief, 
rather than a comprehensive structural reconstruction of the cognitive process 
or a comprehensive description of how the human mind works. Therefore, it 
is preferable to call it a metaphor and we shall see later the notable conse- 
quences this metaphorical aspect has on the significance of the wBM. 

The position of the wBM within the dramatic development of the dialogue 
is relevant for another reason. If we consider the preceding three attempts to 
justify false belief, we will easily see that they seek a solution to the problem by 
remaining in the domain of the doxa.! The wg, on the contrary, reconsiders 


1 The first attempt (187e5-188c4) concerns the relation between doxazein and eidenai, explic- 
itly excluding intermediate moments of the process (manthanein kai epilanthanesthai, 
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the role of perception in the cognitive process. It may appear a step backwards 
from the results gained in the analysis of Theaetetus’ first response, which had 
concluded that epistémé could not be aisthésis. But in fact the reconsideration 
of aisthésis corresponds to a progress in Socrates’ argumentation: it aims to 
remedy to the inadequacies of the preceding three attempts. Although all con- 
cern relationships, each represents cognition in a static way, that is, as a pos- 
sess of something by the mind or as a close and elementary relation between 
cognoscens and cognoscendum. The abandonment of a static description is 
precisely the point from which Socrates restarts after the failure of the preced- 
ing attempts: 


[...] the fact is that we are caught in such a bind that it requires us to twist 
and test every line of argument till it squeaks. So see if this takes us for- 
ward. Is it possible for someone who didn’t know something before to go 
on later to learn it (mé eidota ti proteron hysteron mathein)? [...] And then 
(a0@1¢) another thing, and another?? 

Theaet. 191c1-6 


Immediately after Theaetetus’ positive answer, Socrates continues by intro- 
ducing the image of the wax block. It is clear that the novelty (or, better, one 
of the novelties) of the fourth attempt is the inclusion of the timeline into 
the consideration of (false) belief: the attention of the two interlocutors is 
now shifted towards the dynamics of the cognitive process. And this opens a 
breach towards the involvement of other faculties or components relevant to 
this process. 


188a2-3) involving, for instance, a possible role of memory. The second one (188c5-189bg) 
takes into account to einai kai me: instead of working on an “internal” relation between two 
mental states or mental acts, it tries to base the argument on the relation between the mental 
state/act of doxazein and its external object, supposing it be a direct relation (cf. 188eu— 
18g9ag). The third attempt (189b10-190e4) consists in the famous figure of allodoxia, accord- 
ing to which false belief would be the result of a confusion between two mental contents. 

2 Here and hereafter the translation of the passages of Theaetetus are by ROWE (2015) (ital- 
ics mine). 

3 It can be noticed that the act of learning (manthanein) is exactly what was excluded in the 
first attempt, followed in this respect by the next two. On the innovative aspect of wBM, 
FERRARI (2011), p. 101, writes: <indubbiamente il modello del “blocco di cera” introduce 
alcuni elementi innovativi, primo fra tutti la distinzione fra memoria e percezione imme- 
diata. In questo modo viene formalizzato un motivo che era forse implicito nelle spiegazioni 
precedenti, ossia la profondita temporale del soggetto». 
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The recourse to a metaphorical representation of the formation of doxai 
and the dynamic conception of this process are the aspects on which the fol- 
lowing considerations about the wBM will be based on. Unavoidably, other 
important aspects of this page of the Theaetetus will have to be left aside. 

Focusing on those aspects, anyway, will be of some help in pursuing one of 
the aims of this paper, which is to show from a new perspective why the WBM 
too, despite its apparent efficacy, ends inevitably in defeat. 

Most of the literature on this topic converges on the idea that the wBM 
is considered by Plato as an adequate model for the description of that part 
of the cognitive process that regards the relation between aisthésis and dia- 
noia by means of mnéme.* According to this interpretation, the reason why 
the wpo is abandoned and the interlocutors try to face the problem of false 
belief by introducing the Aviary Model is that the wBM is not comprehensive, 
inasmuch as it fails to explain a circumscribed type of false beliefs, i.e. those 
beliefs that originate from relations between thoughts (ennoiai), “mental con- 
tents” not deriving from aisthésis.> This interpretation is apparently justified 
by certain passages where Socrates seems to show some satisfaction with the 
explanatory capacity of the wBM,° and even the passage where Socrates con- 
fesses his dissatisfaction sounds like a confirmation: after having noticed that 
someone who knows the eleven and the twelve can say that five plus seven 
equals eleven, he concludes: 


The person to whom this happens will be thinking that something he 
knows is something else he knows, which we said was impossible; and on 
that very basis we were forcing through the conclusion that there was no 
such thing as false belief, because otherwise the same person would be 
forced into knowing and not knowing the same things at the same time. 
[...] Then we must declare believing what is false to be anything but the 
misalignment of thought with perception; because if it were that, there 
would never be falsehood in our thought by themselves. 
Theaet. 196b9-c7 


4 So BURNYEAT (1990): «The Wax Block remains adequate for mistaken identifications where 
perception is involved; the only failing charged against it was that it does not explain mis- 
taken identification where perception is not involved». Cf. also SEDLEY (2004), pp. 137-139, 
and ROWE (2015), p. 77 note go, who, however, mitigates his stance by adding «presumably». 

5 CORNFORD (1935), pp. 129-130; MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 218-219; BOSTOCK (1988), pp. 180— 
185; GIANNOPOULOU (2013), pp. 136-142. More cautious as regards the global evaluation of 
WEM efficacy are SAYRE (1969), p. 112, and POLANSKY (1992) p. 194. 

6 Cf. Theaet.194c1 and 195b2-8. 
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It seems that by these words Plato wants to ascribe the failure of the wBM 
exclusively to its inadequacy to justify «falsehood in our thought by them- 
selves». Instead, we shall see that his mistrust of the wBM is more generally 
founded.’ 

Before focusing on the issues that I would like to highlight here, I think it 
appropriate to mention a few more features of the wBM. The perceptual pro- 
cess is described as a mechanical impact: 


I want you to suppose, for the sake of argument (logou heneka), that 
our souls contain a waxen block. [...] we imprint (apotypousthai) on it 
whatever we wish to remember from among the things we see or hear 
or the thoughts we ourselves have, holding it under our perceptions and 
thoughts as if we were making impressions from signet rings. 

Theaet. 191c8—d9 


In all likelihood, this description is influenced by pre-Socratic reflections on 
perceptual (and, in particular, visual) experience. After the “extromissionist”® 
ideas on visual perception, according to which the eyes emit fiery rays,? and after 
Alcmeon’s and Anaxagoras’ conceptions of vision as reflection,!° Empedocles"! 
and Democritus introduce an intromissionist theory of sight, based on the idea 
that effluences (for Empedocles) or air imprints (for Democritus) coming from 
outside reach the eyes and generate vision.! Particularly significant is that 
Democritus, according to Theophrastus’ testimony, compares the air imprints 
to the imprints obtained by applying pressure on a wax mould.8 


7 That the failure of wB is due to a general inadequacy is maintained by CHAPPELL (2005) 
and TEISSERENC (2013), for reasons other than what I am going to argue: the former 
rejects WBM because of its empiricism, without further justifications; the latter believes 
that «la raison profonde de l’inadéquation d'un tel modéle tient 4 ce que toute doctrine 
de la vérité ou de la fausseté entendue comme accord ou désaccord entre représentations 
implique le refus initial, ou l’ignorance, de la différence radicale entre représentation et 
chose représentée» (p. 207). 

8 For this terminology and for further consideration about this topic, see RUDOLPH (2015). 

9 This conception is typical of archaic Greek poetry; cf., for instance, Homer, Iliad 1, 101; 
Hesiod, Theogony wv. 826-7. 

10 ~=- More on this in RUDOLPH (2015), pp. 39-44. 

11 Cf. Empedocles, B84 and B89 DK. 

12 + Mostof ourinformation on pre-Socratic theories of perception comes from Theophrastus’ 
De sensibus (in particular De sens. 7-24 on Empedocles [= A86 DK]; 27-37 [= Ag2 DK] 
on Anaxagoras; 50-54 [= A135 DK] on Democritus). On Empedocles see SEDLEY (1992); 
on Democritus NIGHTINGALE (1992), pp. 54-56; on Theophrastus’ De sensibus see 
BALTUSSEN (2000). 

13. +Theophr. De sensibus, 51. 
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It is clear that Plato’s wBM is indebted to these predecessors: in fact, the 
ratio of this model is the adoption of the intromissionist explanation of 
the formation of doxai. But it is equally clear that Empedocles’ and Democritus’ 
aim was inspired by a naturalistic or materialistic conception of reality, includ- 
ing cognitive processes. So, from Democritus’ point of view the image of the 
wax mould is to be accepted in a quasi-literal way, since he conceived percep- 
tion as a mechanical process involving matter, movement, and pressure. Plato’s 
aim is obviously different, inasmuch as he takes into account the domain of 
doxai and, generally, hai dianoiai. His use of his predecessors’ descriptions is 
characterised by the shifting to a metaphorical use of the physical aspects. This 
creates from the beginning, albeit not explicitly, a sort of friction between the 
materiality of the metaphor and the immateriality of the metaphorised soul. 

So, the starting question is: (A) what consequences for the description of 
false beliefs are implicated in the adoption of a metaphor in which the soul is 
equated with a material matter such as a block of wax? 


A first answer to (A) focuses on a (possible) positive aspect of choosing a mate- 
rial metaphor: the explanation of individual differences among souls. Indeed, 
there are two passages that could lead to the impression that this is the central 
point in the wBM. The first occurs at the very beginning of this part of Socrates’ 
argument, when it is specified that the wax block «is larger in one person, small 
in another, of purer wax in one, filthier in another; in some it is too hard, in oth- 
ers too soft, while in still others it is as it should be».!4 Later Socrates returns 
to this point and compares the individual souls using vivid images («shaggy 
heart», «rough heart with a stony element», «tiny little soul», etc.),!5 to con- 
clude that «all these people turn out to be liable to form false beliefs».!® 
Despite the fact that Socrates pays some attention to these details, I do not 
think that they are the core or the goal of the wBM. Even the second-mentioned 
passage, which is of a certain length, aims only to show that the human soul 
can fall into error, so much so that Socrates restarts his argumentation by 
asking «shall we say, then, that there are false beliefs in us?», and individual 
differences are no longer referred to. To sum up: on the one hand, the materi- 
ality of the wo is particularly suitable for describing individual differences; 


14 ~~‘ Theaet.191c—9d2. 
15 ~~ Cf. Theaet. 194e1-195a9. 
16 ~=—- Theaet.195a5-6. 
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on the other hand, these differences concern the “phenomenology” of false 
beliefs and are of no help in describing the structure of the mind or in explain- 
ing the nature of false belief and its structural possibility. The quality of the 
wax is not the real cause of mistakes: the best quality of the soul cannot avoid 
the confusion of the eleven and twelve, which are supposed to be “known’, as 
seen.!’ Therefore, the different qualities of the individual wax blocks are not 
the aspect to be investigated in order to understand the consequences of the 
adoption of a material metaphor. 

To address this question, it is necessary to elucidate the real intent of the 
weM. But the real intent of the introduction of the WBM as one of the attempts 
to verify Theaetetus’ second response to Socrates’ question about episteémé can 
be discovered only if the reasons of its inadequacy are plainly understood, 
because we know that, as already mentioned, none of those attempts meet 
the expectations. I have already claimed that the prevalent explanation of the 
WBM inadequacy is not convincing: now is the moment to present an alterna- 
tive proposal.!® In my opinion, it is essential here to distinguish two levels of 
reading of the Theaetetus (as well as of most of Plato’s dialogues). On a super- 
ficial level the introduction of the wBM (as well as of the other attempts) must 
play by the rules of the dramatic development of the dialogue. As this part of 
the Theaetetus is built as a sequence of attempts, the introduction of a new 
attempt needs to be justified in such a way that the concatenation is made 
visible and understandable. That Plato does not explicitly deny the explana- 
tory capacity of the model as regards the relationship between aisthesis and 
dianoia and instead concludes the pages dedicated to the wBoM by insisting 
on the inadequacy of the model in explaining false beliefs en tais dianoiais 
advances the investigation, because it has the effect of definitively shifting the 
axis of analysis towards the cognitive processes that take place entirely within 
the soul. 

Below, or rather, behind the dramatic level it is possible to trace a deeper 
level: as is well known, in most cases Plato does not assign to the characters’ 
words the task of making his doctrine explicit. It is up to the interpreter to 
extrapolate theoretical contents from the dialogical exchanges. The very rea- 
son for the introduction of the wBM could not be found in its final refutation. 


17 It is worth noting that on both occasions when the different qualities of the wax block are 
taken into account, it is not affirmed that poor quality is the cause of erroneous imprints 
in the wax: these are only more precarious and less sharp. The mistake is not due to the 
lack of clarity of the imprint, but to the erroneous successive attribution of a new input 
to the imprint, provided that, obviously, the low quality makes the erroneous attribution 
more probable. 

18 This proposal is more widely argued for in ARONADIO (2016). 
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Indeed, it must not be looked for here, in my opinion. Precisely because 
of the importance of the concatenation between the attempts, the reason for 
the introduction of the wBM lies in the differences that distinguish it from 
the previous attempts. As anticipated, the specific character of the WBM is the 
attempt to describe the formation of false beliefs as a dynamic cognitive pro- 
cess that involves aisthésis, mnémé and dianoia, rather than as a static pres- 
ence in the mind of mental images compared one to another.!® 

The advantage gained by the adoption of the metaphor of the wax block 
consists in thinking of doxai as the result of a dynamics of mediation that takes 
place over time.?° If this is so, then it is on this ground that the inadequacy 
of the wBM must be measured. And this is what I shall try to show in the fol- 
lowing pages. For the moment, I take as a working hypothesis that “mediacy” 
is the specific contribution given by the introduction of the wBM to the deep 
level of reading of the dialogue. If I can show convincingly that the inadequacy 
of the WBM depends on a misleading conception of the processual charac- 
ter of the formation of doxai, the hypothesis will be confirmed or at least not 
proved wrong. 

Now, focusing on mediacy our starting question takes on a new form: (B) 
what consequences for the description of false beliefs as the result of a pro- 
cess that takes place over time are implicated in the adoption of a metaphor in 
which the soul is equated with a material matter such as a block of wax? 


At this point, it is necessary to examine in a little more detail how the mind 
works according to the wBM. It may be useful to recall here the initial passage, 
mentioned in part above: 


19 Many scholars point out that the wBm imports several “faculties” into the consideration 
of doxai, of course; but this does not imply that the importance of the dynamic aspect has 
been adequately noticed. For instance, BURNYEAT (1990), p. 91, maintains that the nov- 
elty of the WBM consists «in its vivid depiction of perceiving and memory-knowledge as 
two independent ways an item can come before the mind to be an object of judgement»: 
by saying so, Burnyeat focuses on the comparison between perception and thought, 
whereas the relevant aspect is, in my opinion, the processual aspect of doxastic activity of 
mind. On Burnyeat’s interpretative line are BOSTOCK (1988), p.177, and POLANSKY (1992), 
p. 213 and pp. 216-217. 

20 In addition to the aforementioned FERRARI (2011), p. 101, cf. also HARDY (2001), p. 177. 
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I want you to suppose, for the sake of argument (logou heneka), that our 
souls contain a waxen block. [...] Let’s say that it is a gift from Memory, 
mother of the Muses, and that we imprint (apotypousthai) on it what- 
ever we wish (boulethomen) to remember (mnemoneusai) from among 
the things we see or hear or the thoughts we ourselves have, holding it 
under (Aypechontas) our perceptions and thoughts as if we were making 
impressions from signet rings; whatever is imprinted on the block, we 
remember and know (mnémoneuein kai epistasthai) for as long as (eos 
an) its image is in the wax, while whatever is wiped off or proves inca- 
pable of being imprinted we have forgotten and do not know. 
Theaet. 191c8—e1 


There are some remarkable points here. Firstly, the wax is said to be a gift from 
Mnemosyne, which immediately highlights the role of memory in the wBM. 
Secondly, the coupled use of the verbs «remember» and «know» is worth not- 
ing: the model establishes that the imprint left by an input on the wax gener- 
ates (or more and better is) knowledge.”! This point is clearly taken for granted 
in the whole subsequent argumentation. It is particularly important because 
it connects knowledge to the temporality of memory, pointed out after all in 
this passage by the conjunction eos. Thirdly, the mnestic trace is represented 
as an impression, ie. something that undergoes the effects of an impact and 
keeps the consequent modifications for a certain amount of time. So, memory 
is intended as simple and passive retention.2” 

But, as already said, memory is not the only element the plays a role in cog- 
nitive processes according to the wBM. The other elements emerge clearly 
from an example of formation of false beliefs: 


I know you and Theodorus, and I have the imprints of you both, as if 
from signet rings, in the wax block of mine. But suppose then that I see 
you both at a distance, and sufficiently well: in my eagerness to refer the 
imprint belonging to each of you to the corresponding visual perception, 
and to make the latter fit its own traces, so that recognition (avayvwetctc) 


21 Cf. Theaet. 192a2: «[...] a person knows something, having acquired a record of it in 
his soul». 

22 | BURNYEAT (1990), p. 100, IOPPOLO (1999), p. 227 note 161, and CAMBIANO (2007), p. 11, 
believe that the wBM does not describe the acquisition of data by memory as purely pas- 
sive. They base this consideration on what Socrates affirms when he says that on the wax 
block «we imprint whatever we wish (boulethomen) to remember». However, I believe 
that this verb refers to the awareness of the aisthesis by the subject, but it does not affect 
the passive nature of the data acquisition in memory. 
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can take place, I fail in this, switching things like someone putting his 
shoes on the wrong feet, and applying my perception of each of you to 
the other. 

Theaet. 193b9-c7 


Here we find again the overlap of retention and knowledge, represented by the 
mmnestic trace. The cognitive process consists in matching a perception with a 
mmnestic trace in order to give rise to a recognition (dvoryvwpicts). Some lines 
below Socrates says: 


with things that we both know and are perceiving [...] belief twists and 
turns between false and true: true when it brings together the appropri- 
ate imprints and impressions directly and without deviation, false when 
it does the fitting in a skewed and sideways fashion. 

Theaet. 194b3-6 


These passages make clear that the wBM involves a definite sequence: a) an 
input (that in the presented example comes from outside through perception, 
but can come also from inside through thinking activity); b) the imprint in the 
wax block; c) retention of the imprint; d) new input (perception or thought); 
e) matching of the new input with the imprint left by the preceding input. The 
mediated nature of the formation of beliefs, as it is metaphorised in the wBM, 
is evident; equally evident is that in this mediated succession the crucial role is 
played by memory: in fact, memory is the touchstone for the other elements of 
the process, which otherwise would remain isolated. 

Here one major consequence of the adoption of a material metaphor 
becomes manifest. It concerns the nature of the relationship between aisthesis 
(or dianoia) and mnéme. Some interesting hints can be found in the above- 
mentioned passage: the wax block is said to be held under (hypechontas) our 
perceptions and thoughts. The verb hypecho means “hold under’, but also 
“undergo, suffer’; the metaphorical rendering of aisthésis (or dianoia) with 
a signet ring enhances the idea that the mind undergoes a “mechanical” or 
“physical” pathos, producing as its effect a direct transfer of the shape of the 
input to the wax. The materiality of the metaphor suggests that immediate- 
ness and directness are the features of the relationship between aisthesis (or 
dianoia) and mnémeé (phases a and b). There is no mediation between these 
cognitive acts and their retention in memory; no mediation creates a distance 
between the input and its retention in memory — the signet ring acts by direct 
contact and the trace it leaves in the wax perfectly corresponds to it (provided 
that, obviously, the wax is in perfect conditions; but this, as we have seen, is 
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a contingent factor). And this is why, according to the conceptual framework 
imposed by the wBM, what is memorized is immediately a piece of knowl- 
edge. Even the final refutation of the WBM can confirm that the peculiarity of 
the supposed relation between dianoia and memory excludes any mediation: 
when Socrates affirms about «five and seven by themselves» [scilicet: internal 
inputs] that «are memories stored in that block of wax [...] about which we're 
saying it is not possible to believe what is false», he evidently presupposes that 
the imprints left by these internal inputs are necessarily in perfect correspon- 
dence with their traces on wax.?3 

Moreover, not only the relationship between aisthésis (or dianoia) and 
mneéme, but also that between the successive new input and memory (phases 
d and e) is, in a certain sense, characterised by directness, inasmuch as it is 
a one-to-one alignment, that is an alignment between a single unit (the new 
input, internal or external) and the single trace in the wax. 

Therefore, in short, the wBM represents the thematized part of cognition — 
ie. the formation of beliefs, and in particular of false beliefs — as a process 
whose mediated nature is articulated in a sequence of direct relationships; it 
is a process that takes place over time and develops as a one-to-one juxtaposi- 
tion; this process originates from an internal or external input (a perception or 
a thought) that impacts memory; this impact gives rise immediately to a piece 
of knowledge. 


4 


In other words, we can say that the wBM is based on a specific kind of sequen- 
tial process, on the equivalence of internal and external origin of the cognitive 
act, and on the identification of knowledge and memory. These aspects appear 
to be very close to the way the encyclopaedia of an oral culture is built. The 
similarity between what has been said about the features of the wBM and the 
process of formation of a shared cultural patrimony in orality could appear 
surprising; but I think it is not. Some quotations from Havelock’s Preface to 
Plato,?+ which is now a classic, will in themselves be emblematic: «The images 
evoked in the verbs and in the nouns succeed each other paratactically; each 


23 Asknown, the refutation argument is this: according to the WBM, mistakes are the effect 
of some kind of misalignment between a piece of information and its memorization; 
although a misalignment between an external input and the internal trace is conceivable, 
the same is impossible for an internal input; but mistakes related to thoughts occur; so, 
the wBM must be rejected, since it does not explain all the cases of mistake. 

24 HAVELOCK (1963). 
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unit of meaning is self-subsistent».?5 An oral culture builds up its patrimony 
of knowledge by putting together a large number of these paratactical, one-to- 
one associations, which require the deployment of an enormous mnemonic 
capacity. «The epic therefore is [...] to be considered in the first instance not 
as an act of creation but as an act of reminder and recall. Its patron muse is 
indeed Mnémosune in whom is symbolised not just the memory considered 
as a mental phenomenon but rather the total act of reminding, recalling, 
memorialising, and memorising».”° The crucial role of memory for paratacti- 
cally organized knowledge is necessarily accompanied by the lack of a critical 
approach and, in a word, by loss of self and loss of the object: «For an oral 
culture learning or knowing means achieving close, empathetic, communal 
identification with the known».?’ The dimensions of the interiority and the 
exteriority are confused with each other: the actions and notions learned 
are thoughts, and thoughts are one with active participation in the sequence 
of events, whether narrated or real. Speaking of primary oral cultures, Ong 
affirms: «Serious thought is intertwined with memory systems. Mnemonic 
needs determine even syntax».?8 

Identification of knowledge and memory, paratactical order, interchange- 
ability of inside and outside are evidently common features of orality and the 
WBM (at the respective different levels, of course). These similarities could 
appear surprising, but they are not: they are closely related to a purely and 
rudimentarily empiricistic conception of the relationship between thought 
and experience. 

As is well known, the question of Plato’s attitude towards orality (both in 
a cultural sense and in a narrower “paideutic” sense) is very complicated and 
much debated, but one thing is indisputable: overall, Plato’s pattern of thinking 
and the framework of his thought entail characteristics diametrically opposed 
to those which have appeared as the common denominator of the wBM and 


25 HAVELOCK (1963), p. 184. 

26 HAVELOCK (1963), p. 91. 

27 ONG (2002), p. 45. Cf. HAVELOCK (1963), pp. 44-45: «How is such a feat of memory to be 
placed within the reach not only of the gifted but of the average member of the group, for 
all have to retain a minimal grasp of the tradition? Only [...] by exploiting psychological 
resources latent and available in the consciousness of every individual [...]. This psycho- 
logical mechanism [...] can be summed up if we describe it as a state of total personal 
involvement and therefore of emotional identification with the substance of the posited 
statement that you are required to retain. [...] Such enormous powers of poetic memori- 
sation could be purchased only at the cost of total loss of objectivity». 

28 ONG (2002), p. 34. 
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orality.29 But, apart from this general consideration, what is important here 
is a matter of formal configuration of the relationship between the flow of 
events and the way in which they come to constitute a patrimony of beliefs: 
from a Platonic point of view, a paratactic configuration unavoidably relegates 
thought to the empirical domain and to corporeality. In Havelock’s words: «In 
short, this kind of knowledge that is built up in the tribal memory by the oral 
poetic process is subject precisely to the three limitations described by Plato 
as characteristic of “opinion” (doxa). It is a knowledge of “happenings” (gigno- 
mena) which are sharply experienced in separate units and so are pluralised 
(polla) rather than being integrated into systems of cause end effect. And these 
units of experience are visually concrete; they are “visibles” (horata)».3° By 
introducing a material metaphor to describe the mind, the wBM proposes a 
description of the formation of beliefs that corresponds to these aspects con- 
trasted by Plato: the materiality of the wax block induces a paratactic concep- 
tion of the mediacy of cognitive processes and assigns the role of knowledge to 
the memorization and retention of non-interconnected data. 

In light of this, the response sought to our question (B) might sound like 
this: a soul conceived as a material stuff lends itself to a paratactic concep- 
tion of temporality that, from a Platonic point of view, is a paradoxical inter- 
nalization of the sequentiality typical of the dimension of events and of an 
archaic mode of memory. Moreover, a paratactic sequence is necessarily a con- 
nection between isolated units (perception or thoughts): in fact, according to 
the wBM each individual unit of information leaves a single trace in the wax. 
Therefore, what is memorised by a soul conceived as material is punctual and 
fragmented: as a result, memory is presented as a list or an inventory of infor- 
mation, where each unit is at most comparable with another single unit, but it 
does not appear to be designed to make interconnections between memorised 
elements of information. 


The correspondences between wBM and orality have made it possible to 
highlight the co-presence and interrelation between materiality/corporeality, 


29  Inaschematic way (as it is not worth insisting on this point): to the psychological and con- 
servative identification of knowledge and memory Plato counterposes the ontologically 
founded notion of a timeless epistemé; to the paratactical order, a syntactic elaboration 
of experience; to the interchangeability of inside and outside, the polarities “aisthésis/ 
dianoia’” and “soma|psyche’. 

30 HAVELOCK (1963), p. 180. 
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on the one hand, and parataxis, on the other; that is to say the link between 
reliance on the domain of immediate experience (which in Gorgias is called 
empeiria) and the elementary nature of the information contents and their 
concatenations, on the other hand. Due to the adoption of a material meta- 
phor, the mediacy of the cognitive processes is configured as a mere cause- 
effect relationship between singular events. These considerations reinforce 
the idea that the inadequacy of the wBM has deeper roots than the dramatic 
development of dialogue suggests. Indeed, the fact that Socrates proves that 
the wBM does not work en tais dianoiais does not imply that this is the only 
flaw in the system; the possibility is open that, from Plato’s point of view, the 
WBM presents other flaws on which Socrates the character does not insist, 
since it is functional for the purposes of the dramatic development of the dia- 
logue to limit the refutation to the case of thought content only. In short, the 
possibility is open that the inadequacy of the wBM is more comprehensive. To 
this formal possibility good reasons have now been added by which we can see 
Plato’s greater dissatisfaction with the wBM. 

In my opinion, in fact, the WBM does not correspond, even in part, to the 
way in which Plato conceived the cognitive processes and their articulation 
in different phases: the mediacy of the wBM consists in a purely mechani- 
cal movement that cannot represent what cognitive activity is for Plato. The 
image of the block of wax presents a model of a soul that, like the body, is only 
passively dependent on the inputs coming from immediate experience. If the 
innovative contribution of the wBM compared to previous attempts consists 
in the introduction of a dynamic vision of cognitive processes, the dynamic 
that is presented through the wBM, being strongly conditioned by the chosen 
metaphor, is a dynamic too tied to the dimension of the empirical and too 
indebted to a conception of the subject-reality relationship that was typical 
of an archaic mentality — a mentality that Plato continually strives to leave 
behind (although, of course, in many respects he is still a participant in it). 

There are two characteristics that are missing in the image of cognitive pro- 
cesses that arises from the wax block metaphor: the autonomous role of the 
psyche in its interaction with the aisthésis and the ability to reprocess inputs. 
On the contrary, the wBM is based on the passivity of the mind (which, like a 
block of wax, is limited to accepting imprints) and on the punctual and frag- 
mented contents of memory.?! In the section of the Theaetetus dedicated to 
koina** these two characteristics had already been highlighted as essential 
for understanding the relationship between perceptions and soul activity. 


31 See on this MAGRI (2015), pp. 47-49. 
32  Theaet.184b3-187a6. 
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That section of the dialogue closes the long part dedicated to Theaetetus’ first 
answer to the question “what is epistemé?”: in showing the inadequacy of the 
thesis according to which epistémeé is aisthésis, Plato introduces some positive 
doctrinal elements, which constitute a milestone in the argumentative path of 
dialogue. The subsequent attempts must therefore be commensurate with it: 
one of the reasons why they will prove to be insufficient may in fact be their dis- 
cordance with the conceptual framework introduced in the section on koina. 
In this framework the soul is conceived as a) capable of providing an 
autonomous contribution to the cognitive path, establishing a functional 
link between exteriority and interiority, and 6) capable of acquiring a first 
but fundamental form of data already characterized by some complexity (for 
example, relationships of similarity and dissimilarity) and capable of making 
comparisons. That is to say that the soul is in such a position to provide to the 
dianoia data that already passed through a first processing phase and are ready 
to be not only stored in memory, but also reprocessed.?3 This emerges clearly 
from the way Socrates argues and from the terminology he uses. Three points 
of his argumentation are here relevant: 1) without the cognitive role played by 
the soul, the sensory data would give rise to a heterogeneous and ungovernable 
multiplicity.44 2) the specific role played by the soul in this phase of the cogni- 
tive process is efficaciously indicated by the verbs used by Socrates and con- 
sists in «going close up» (epaniousa, 186b8) to sensory data, «comparing them 
with each other» (symballousa, 186b8) and «reckoning up (analogizomene) in 
itself past and present in comparison with future» (186a11—-b1);3> 3) by doing 
so, i.e. by spotting and comparing and memorizing, the soul, while remain- 
ing on the side of aisthésis,3® carries out an initial processing activity that pre- 
pares the judgement activity in the full sense. In light of this, memory is not a 
simple storage of individual and fragmentated data: the role of memory comes 


33 Asis well known, the section on the koina has been variously interpreted. I expounded my 
reading key in ARONADIO (2016), pp. 173-205. In short, I believe that the koina are related 
to the soul’s ability to make comparisons; this ability does not yet (at least, not immedi- 
ately) involve formulation of judgments; for the koina are still in close relationship with 
the domain of aisthesis or, more precisely, they are the result of a first, only comparative 
elaboration of sensory data. 

34 Cf. Theaet.184d1-5, where Plato presents the emblematic image of a multiplicity of data 
collected in us as in wooden horses. 

35 This is the moment in which memory enters the scene. An interesting passage of the 
Philebus (32d2-34c3) introduces an important distinction between mneme, intended 
as «preservation of perceptions» (soteria aisthéseos), and anamnésis, understood as the 
soul’s recalling, by itself and apart from the body, the experiences it has had together with 
the body. More on this in ARONADIO (2016), pp. 186-188. 

36 As it is acknowledged by SEDLEY (1992), p. 11, and FERRARI (2011), p. 412 note 254. 
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into play when the soul has already accomplished its analogismata (186c3); 
therefore, memory does not deal with isolated issues but with pre-elaborated 
data ready for further elaboration. I referred above to a sort of friction between 
the materiality of the metaphor and the immateriality of the metaphorized 
soul: what we have seen about the koina and the soul’s ability explains the 
reasons for that friction. There is a great difference between the dynamics 
envisaged in the section on the koina and the mediacy implied by the wBM: 
it should be clear now that the materiality of the metaphor adopted in the 
WBM impoverishes the syntactic dynamics of cognitive processes, reducing it 
to one-to-one paratactical sequences. 


Taking the section on the koina as the expression of Plato’s own concep- 
tion, the correct sequence of the considered part of cognitive processes is: 
a) input (that comes from outside through the perception); b) soul’s activity, 
pointed towards koina and based on analogismata (which implies recognition 
of relationships among data); c) memorization (of already elaborated data); 
d) dianoetic thought. What differentiates this sequence from the one implied 
by the wo is the role of memory: here memory does note precede, on the 
contrary it follows the soul’s activity of comparison and (initial) elaboration. 

There are three implications here. Firstly, these conclusions induce one 
to counterpose to the nexus parataxis-materiality another nexus, syntaxis- 
immateriality, that clearly is much more in line with Plato’s thought. This is 
why I maintain that the inadequacy of the wBM has deeper roots than the 
dramatic level of the dialogue suggests. But, to remain at the circumscribed 
problem of false belief, that is at the origin both of the wBM and of the other 
attempts to solve this problem, the materiality of the metaphor of the wBM 
is an obstacle to the understanding of the possibility of mistakes because it 
obscures Plato’s conviction that true doxai as well as false ones cannot but be 
the result of some kind of previous processing of information deriving from 
perception. If it is admitted that the active component of the cognitive process 
precedes storage, and that the data stored in memory can take on a complex 
(rather than elementary) and organic (rather than fragmented) aspect, then 
the memory turns out to be syntactic rather than paratactic, synthetic rather 
than sequential.?” 


37. The passage of Philebus where Plato address the issue of memory by using the famous 
image of the scribe (Phil. 38e12—39a7 ) show that he does not consider memory as a simple 
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Secondly, this interpretation of Plato’s conception of cognitive processes is 
ultimately symmetrical to his one-on-many conceptual scheme. As seen previ- 
ously, the WBM presupposes a certain configuration of temporality, marked 
by the simple succession of events. On the contrary, the syntactic structure of 
memorized information and the autonomy of the interiority in the elabora- 
tion of external data predisposes to a conception of the object of knowledge as 
situated in an extra-temporal dimension (or, better, in the dimension of the aei 
onta, the everlasting Forms). 

Thirdly, a less apparent, but philosophically relevant limit of the wBm is 
that it is unable to account for any progress in knowledge, which is instead 
necessary from a Platonic point of view. In the words of Rowett, «although we 
now get a richer account of what it is to see someone as Theaetetus, the idea of 
“Theaetetus” that is deployed in that recognition is no more generic, abstract 
or interpreted than the current encounter with him. The wax block does not 
develop any distinction between types and tokens, because the mental con- 
tents are also singular tokens that were once encountered directly in particular 
experiences with particular things».3° This means that each new experience 
does not enrich in any way the knowledge of the knowing subject. In Plato’s 
view only the existence of Forms and the soul's recollection guarantee the pos- 
sibility of cognitive ascent. So, the ontological background of the wBM is an 
ontology confined to the domain of experience, an ontology without Forms. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Soul as an Aviary: A Metaphorical and 
Metaphysical Reading of Theaetetus 196c7—200d4 


Emanuele Maffi 


1 Introduction 


The destiny of a metaphor is to be open to different interpretations. In the 
second definition of knowledge — epistéme is true belief — Plato makes a large 
use of metaphors about the human soul in order to explain how a false opinion 
may arise in it; unfortunately, none of these analogies can clarify the riddle 
of false belief. Even if these metaphors missed their target, they remain very 
well-known in western philosophical tradition because of the crucial role they 
play in depicting the nature and the power of the soul. The two most famous 
analogies Socrates uses in his attempt to explain the existence and the possibil- 
ity of false belief in the soul are the Wax Tablet image and the Aviary model. 
In the following pages I will focus my attention on the image of the Aviary, 
through which Plato depicts how the soul can possess knowledge, and how the 
false belief may occur in the soul process of acquiring knowledge. Despite 
the Aviary model's failure in explaining how false opinion arises in the soul, 
I argue that the Aviary plays another important role in this section of the dia- 
logue. Hinted behind the collapse of the Aviary model we can find some clear 
references to the theory of Recollection explained in the Meno: through the 
failure of the Aviary, Plato invites his readers to recognize the link between 
this model and the Meno doctrine of anamnesis. In this way Plato provides 
essential information: in order to really appreciate the piece of doctrine that 
the final refutation of the second definition of epistemé (the so-called “Jury 
argument” at 200d5—201¢7) and the last part of Theaetetus (the analysis of the 
third definition of epistemé) contribute to Plato’s theory of knowledge, these 
parts must be put into the epistemological framework of the Meno and of the 
middle dialogues. 


2 The Aviary and Its Inability to Explain False Belief 


Socrates introduces the Aviary model in order to solve an aporia that the Wax 
Tablet model was unable to deal with. According to the Wax Block image, the 
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false belief occurs only when there is a mismatch between a thought and a per- 
ception, but not between two objects of thought. In the Wax Block, in fact, mis- 
takes are possible in such cases where the subject of my doxa, whether or not 
it is something I know (ie. for which I have an existing imprint in my mental 
wax), is something which I perceive but connect to a different and inappropri- 
ate imprint. It is through such a connection that the soul can sometimes falsely 
believe that what it knows is something else it knows, or else that what it knows 
is something else it doesn’t even know (191e7—9). I can wrongly believe that the 
person walking towards me from a distance is Theaetetus, when he is in fact 
either Theodorus or even someone altogether unknown to me, because I can 
erroneously apply my impression of Theaetetus to the indistinct perception of 
the person walking towards me. Socrates thus compares the soul that judges 
falsely to a bad archer who misses his mark (194a3-4). But what Socrates is now 
looking for is a model which can cater for the successes and failures not just of 
empirical judgements but also of operations in pure thought. As we can read 
in the following passage of the dialogue, the Wax Tablet model fails because it 
reveals its inadequacy to explain that there are false beliefs about arithmetic: 


But look, don’t you think that anyone has ever considered five and seven? 
I don’t mean: “has considered seven men and five men who are placed in 
front of him’, or anything like that. I mean five and seven themselves, the 
things that according to us are memory-signs made on the wax block tab- 
let, and about which we say there can be no false belief. Has no human 
to date ever considered this five and seven, or spoken to himself to ask 
how many they come to? Haven’t some people said and thought that five 
and seven were eleven, while others said twelve? Or does everyone say and 
think that five and seven are twelve?! 
Theaet. 195e9-196a9 


The image of the soul as a Wax Block apparatus has sufficed to illustrate one 
class of mistakes: the wrong fitting-together of old records and new impres- 
sions. But Socrates and Theaetetus have now realized that this formula will not 
cover the instance of mistaking of one memory record for another, and so it 
will not suffice as a general account of false judgement. Cornford rightly notes 
that «we cannot admit mistakes about numbers, unless we can find a sense in 
which we cannot know something we do know».? To accomplish this task, the 
machinery of the wax block must be enlarged by a new model. This enlarged 


1 Alltranslations of Theaetetus passages are taken from CHAPPELL (2004). 
2 CORNFORD (1935), p. 130. 
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apparatus is described by Plato through the simile by which the soul is com- 
pared with an Aviary. 

We can roughly divide the Aviary model into two parts. In the first, which 
goes from 196d to 199a, Plato offers us some important and promising items not 
only to solve the riddle of false opinion, but also to answer the central question 
of the dialogue: “What is knowledge?”. In the second part, which goes from 
1g99b to 200¢, Plato rejects the Aviary as insufficient explanation of the exis- 
tence of the false. This is due to the fact that the Aviary model cannot escape 
from the so-called “puzzle of false belief” introduced by Socrates in 188a—c. 
This puzzle can be summarized as follows. For all x and y, you can't form the 
false belief that “x is y” either (a) where you know both x and y, or (b), where 
you know neither x nor y. For in (a) if you know both x and y, then you know 
that none of them is identical with the other; and (b) if neither of them is 
known to you, then you cannot think about it at all. But (a) e (b) are exhaustive 
alternatives. So false belief is impossible.? 

As rightly noted by Ferrari, the impossibility of false belief in the “puzzle” 
occurs because Plato still maintains a strong paradigm for the notion of knowl- 
edge, grounded ona principle that some scholars call “all-or-nothing principle”+ 
according to which «A either knows X or does not know X: Knowledge is either 
on or off, 1 or o».5 

I will focus my attention mainly on the first part of the Aviary model, 
because I believe that Plato scatters in it some clues not only about the nature 
of knowledge, but also about the way in which Forms, as metaphysical entities, 
can be known. 

As highlighted by Trabattoni, the passage concerning the image of the 
Aviary starts with a very important question posed by Socrates to Theaetetus:® 


So now either there is no false belief, or else it is possible for someone to 

be ignorant of the very things he knows. Which of these alternatives will 

you choose? I have no idea how to choose between them, Socrates. 
Theaet. 196c7-9 


For Theaetetus the choice is hard: while, on the one hand, the existence of the 
false is impossible to deny, on the other hand it seems to Theaetetus just as 
logically impossible to say that someone can, at the same time, know and not 


I borrowed this summary of the puzzle from CHAPPELL (2008), p. 203. 
See FERRARI (2011), p. 94. 

ROOCHNIK (2002), p. 45. 

See TRABATTONI (2018), n. 318, p. 235. 
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know the same thing. And it is not surprising, because by virtue of the idea 
of knowledge supported by Socrates and Theaetetus at 188a—c, to say that A 
knows the object X means saying that A knows everything about X, while to say 
that A does not know the object X means saying that A does not know anything 
at all about X. 

To get out of the impasse, Socrates lays aside all shame and, even if he 
has not yet well-defined what knowledge is, he at least tries to describe what 
knowledge is like (196d5-6: poion ti pot’estin to epistasthai; and 197a4—5: boulei 
tolméso eipein hoion esti to epistasthai). So Socrates tells Theaetetus that nowa- 
days people tend to describe to epistasthai as the holding (hexis) of knowledge; 
but he chooses to make a slight amendment and suggests that to epistasthai 
is the possessing (ktésis) of knowledge.’ In this way Socrates displays a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of knowledge: there is an active type that may be 
described as having knowledge in hand (epistemés hexis) and a latent type of 
knowledge, previously acquired, that is described as a knowledge that some- 
one merely possesses without actually using it (epistemés ktésis). 

To provide a better clarification of the distinction proposed above, Socrates 
introduces the Aviary: it might be a model of the soul capable of explaining 
the role played by these two types in the process of building knowledge in the 
human being. 

The holding-having (hexis) of knowledge is described as a power compa- 
rable to that of a man who possess birds in a cage (197c8ff.): just as such man 
has the power to seize at will one of the birds within his cage, so the man who 
possess knowledge has the power to seize any pieces of this knowledge within 
his soul. Instead, as we can see in the passage 197e2-6, the possessing (ktésis) of 
knowledge occurs when a person acquires pieces of knowledge and shuts them 
up in his cage-soul: in this way we can affirm that «he has learned or discovered 
whatever it is that the knowledge itself is about, and that this is what knowl- 
edge is» (197e5—6). So for Socrates the true meaning of the action of knowing 
(to epistasthai) something is to capture its knowledge and lock it in the cage 
of one’s soul; namely, for Socrates to epistasthai means to possess knowledge. 

According to the Aviary model, the soul who possesses knowledge must have 
the power of hunting and catching the knowledge-birds as well as the power 
of keeping them in the cage to prevent them from escaping, while the soul 
who has the knowledge must have the power to seize them again at will once 


7 To explain to Theaetetus the difference between holding and possessing a thing, Socrates 
presents him with the following example: «If someone buys a cloak he can do what he wants 
with it. But if he is not wearing it, we will still say that he possesses the cloak but he is not 
holding it» (197b8-9). 
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they are stored in the cage. That this is the right way to understand the differ- 
ent powers of the soul in its double activity of possessing and having knowl- 
edge, I think that it is confirmed few lines later when Plato compares the two 
sorts of knowledge with two kinds of hunting. 


One sort of hunt happens before you possess the pigeon, and has coming 
to possess the pigeon as its object. The other sort of hunt happens when 
it is already a long time since you came to possess the pigeon, and aims 
at recapturing a pigeon and holding it in your hands. Just likewise, it may 
be a long time since a man came to learn a piece of knowledge, and first 
knew it. It’s still possible for him to renew his knowledge of those same 
pieces of knowledge, each of which he came to possess long before, but 
did not have to handle in his thought. He can do it by laying his hands 
once more on the knowledge of each thing, and holding it tight. 
Theaet. 198d2-9 


The thesis I support here is that the two sorts of hunting may be interpreted not 
only as Socrates does in the next passage of the dialogues, more precisely from 
199a6, but also in a metaphorical and metaphysical way. Let’s start with the 
Socratic treatment of these two kinds of hunting. When Socrates establishes 
that it never happens that someone does not know what he knows, it is clear 
that he has never abandoned the strong idea of knowledge being grounded 
on the “all or nothing principle” as a guideline.’ But this principle is precisely 
what makes the existence of error impossible, because it claims that whoever 
knows anything about something must also know everything about it. Within 
the horizon of this principle there is no room for false belief, because inside 
the boundary of the “all/nothing principle” even the distinction between pos- 
sessing and having is useless; as Gonzalez truthfully observes, «the specific 
problem lies in the nature of the “having knowledge”».° In fact, if this type of 
knowledge must be set apart from the possession of knowledge, the hexis of 
knowledge «can apparently only mean being aware or conscious of this pos- 
sessed knowledge, attending to it (as is suggested by the language at 198d8: 
procheiron... té dianoia)».1° But, as Socrates quickly realizes, in this case the 
account of the occurrence of false belief is doomed to failure. If in adding five 
and seven I grasp my knowledge of eleven rather than my knowledge of twelve, 


STERN (2008), p. 251. 
GONZALEZ (2007), p. 4. 

10 GONZALEZ (2007), p. 4. As correctly FERRARI (2011), p. 104 points out Socrates and 
Theaetetus cannot get out themselves from the impasse because they are still bounded to 
the idea that «la conoscenza sia un fenomeno immediato, aprocessuale e quasi visualis- 
tico, indirizzato verso oggetti costitutivamente semplici e irrelati». 
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I must immediately see that eleven is not what I was looking for. I might grab 
the wrong bird, but if this is a bird I “know’, I will immediately recognize it 
to be the wrong bird. Even if it is possible for me to seize eleven rather than 
twelve, once I have seized it there is no way I can confuse it for twelve (199d). 
So what the aviary model failed to explain is how we can know and not know 
at the same time. As Polansky rightly wrote: 


yet quite incredibly, the aviary prohibits simultaneous possession and 
non-possession of knowledge only to permit simultaneous having and 
not having of knowledge. [...] The difficulty of knowing and not know- 
ing has been eliminated on the level of possession only to emerge on the 
level of having." 


What had been thrown out of the door (the impossibility of possessing and 
non-possessing, at the same time, the knowledge of a thing) now flies back 
through the window (on the level of having and not having, at the same 
time, the knowledge of a thing). If it is not possible for me to have and, at the 
same time, not have the knowledge of twelve, I can never grasp the eleven- 
bird instead of the twelve, because I cannot confuse something I know with 
something else that I also know! If it were the case, as Socrates states by his 
objection, the aviary analogy would lead us to a paradoxical conclusion: the 
knowledge of the numbers eleven and twelve would be the explanation of our 
not knowing that five and seven makes twelve (199d2-8). So because of the 
Aviary model’s failure to explain the false opinion, its existence still remains 
something incomprehensible. Even Socrates and Theaetetus are both forced 
to draw this conclusion at 200a10-b6: 


So after all our long detours, here we are once more, face to face with 
the first puzzle! That prize contradictor we mentioned will just laugh at 
us, and say this: “Oh, you outstanding persons! So someone who knows 
both a knowledge-bird and an ignorance-bird — he thinks that one of 
them, which he knows, is the other of them, which he also knows? Or is 
it that he does not know either of them, and believes that the one which 
he doesn’t know is the other, which he also doesn’t know? Or is it that 
he knows one of them and not the other, and thinks that the one that he 
knows is the other that he doesn’t know, or that the one that he doesn’t 
know is the one that he does know?” 


Theaet. 200a10—-b6 


11 POLANSKY (1992), pp. 198-199. 
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If the Aviary-soul model is not able to explain how the false opinion occurs, 
what is the role played by this metaphor in the dialogue? Or, more generally 
speaking, if the “Jury paradox” is an argument strong enough to refute the sec- 
ond definition of episteémé, why does Plato choose to consecrate almost twelve 
Stephanus pages to a long discussion which not only is unable to clarify how 
false belief is possible, but is also worthless in refuting the second definition of 
knowledge? If this long discussion is not a refutation of the second definition 
proposed by Theaetetus, why is Plato so interested in it? I suggest that, in order 
to address these questions, the double hunting described in the Aviary must be 
interpreted in a different way than the one proposed by Socrates. 


3 Adalier’s Reading of the Aviary Model 


Before expressing my own proposal, I find helpful to focus the attention on 
Adalier’s reading of the Aviary soul model. Adalier rightly observes that the 
Wax Block and the Aviary are not Plato’s models in the sense that «they are 
models which are actually subscribed to by him».!* The discussion of these 
models as solutions to the problem of false belief does not reflect Plato’s own 
original efforts to come to grips with this problem. Adalier suggests the idea 
«that the discussion may be dialectical in nature» and intends to reflect Plato’s 
«engagement with, and responses to, certain views that are not his own, which 
would open up the possibility that in the discussion Plato is not revealing his 
own difficulties but raising ones for the views of others».!3 According to Adalier, 
the failure of the Aviary, as well as the one of the Wax Block, points out the fail- 
ure of the materialistic ontology that underpins the Theaetetus definition of 
knowledge as true opinion: «Plato's ontological provision for Theaetetus defi- 
nition is essentially a world of radical material individuals, individuals devoid 
of property possession and of relations, with the corresponding judgements 
about them being those of identification, or naming, of these individuals». 
The materialistic nature of these models of the soul is the reason why prob- 
lems stem from them: «the central problem faced in the Wax Block and the 
Aviary arises, in Plato’s view, as a result of ignoring participation in the Forms, 
a neglect inherent in the materialistic ontology at work». Adalier thinks that 
Plato would tackle the impasse at the end of the Aviary by introducing the 


12 ADALIER 


(2001), p. 15. 
13. ADALIER (2001), p. 15. 
14 ADALIER (2001), p. 21. 
15 ADALIER (2001), p. 21. 
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Forms into the discussion: the Forms, and the Platonic notion of part-whole 
relationship linked to them, would provide the theoretical and ontological 
items to solve the riddle of false opinion. By showing the failure in explaining 
the existence of false belief of the Block and the Aviary with their materialistic 
ontology, which consists solely of perceptibles and thoughts (imprints) and 
lacks any room for intelligible entities, the Theaetetus offers an indirect rec- 
ommendation of the Forms.!6 Theaetetus and Socrates commit two mistakes 
about the number: the young mathematician takes the number of things per- 
ceived to be the same thing as the perceived things themselves, while Socrates 
takes the knowledge or thought of the numbers to be the same as the numbers 
themselves. They commit these fouls because they adopt the restricted mate- 
rialistic ontology inherent in the two soul-models: Theaetetus and Socrates 
place the numbers in one of the two ontological categories available in the 
Wax Block and in the Aviary (perceptibles and thoughts/imprints). But these 
are the wrong categories to put the numbers in, because the numbers belong 
for Plato to the realm of Forms. As Adalier writes: «on Plato analysis, 5 and 7 
are parts that make up the whole that is 12, and parts are different from the 
whole of which they are parts because they participate in different Forms from 
the one that the whole participates in, the part-whole structure being thus 
constituted».!” So, the materialist, by neglecting the Forms, misinterprets the 
part-whole structure of things because he reduces wholes to the mere sum of 
parts. An instance of such misinterpretation is taking numbers as a mere plu- 
rality of units, a view according to which 12 is identical to 5 and 7. The correct 
use of the parts-whole relationship, added to the distinction between possess- 
ing and having knowledge, would offer a valuable way to explain the occur- 
rence of false belief. In 198e7—199a2, in fact, Socrates claims that the distinction 
between possessing and having knowledge is able to overcome the paradox of 
the perfect mathematician or the perfect grammarian, who knows every num- 
ber (letter) but, when he starts counting (writing), treats the result (words) 
and the numbers (letters) as if he did not know them. But the distinction 
between the two kinds of knowledge can solve this paradox only if it is admitted 
that the knowledge of the parts, letters or numbers (addends), is not the same 
as the knowledge of a word or of a number as a whole: the collection of its parts 


16 AS ADALIER (2001), pp. 3-4 openly recognizes he put himself on the hermeneutical read- 
ing of the dialogue inaugurated by Cornford. According to him the Theaetetus must be 
only an indirect confirmation of Republic and Phaedo, and specifically of those passages 
that claim that the only knowledge is knowledge of Forms. As CORNFORD (1935), p. 163 
wrote, «the Theaetetus leads to this old conclusion by demonstrating the failure of all 
attempts to extract knowledge from sensible objects». 

17. ADALIER (2001), p. 36. 
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is a way to describe a whole, but is not identical to its perfect knowledge.!® As it 
is known, however, Socrates does not take this path because in the materialist 
ontology of the Aviary model the knowledge of the parts coincides with the 
knowledge of the whole, and the identification of the two makes the distinc- 
tion between having and possessing knowledge useless. In addition, this is also 
what leads this model to failure: if, as happens in the Aviary account, the whole 
is merely the sum of its parts and knowing the whole is equal to knowing its 
parts, there is no room for the existence of false belief. 


4 Some Remarks on Adalier’s Reading of the Aviary 


While I do share some points of Adalier’s reading, I happen to not share some 
others, but I think it is still useful to reflect upon his proposal. 

First, I agree with the idea that in some ways Plato, in his criticism of the 
Aviary, hints indirectly at the part-whole relationship as a good analogy to 
make an indirect allusion to the Forms. In a previous study I tried to provide 
a metaphysical reading of the part-whole relationship in the so-called Dream 
Theory, according to which the wholes play the role of Forms and the parts the 
role of the qualitative items (or poiotéta), which belong to the Form but are not 
identical to it.!9 On the ground of this metaphysical reading I have shown that, 
in the holistic system proposed by Plato in the Dream Theory, while the logos 
is able to acquire some information and some relations among the items that 
compose the holistic structure (the Form) it has to know, yet it cannot attain 
complete knowledge of the structure (ousia) as a whole. The rationale adum- 
brated by Adalier as a solution for the Aviary failure seems to me similar to the 
one at work in Socrates’ version of the Dream theory; just as the number twelve 
is in itself a whole that is something other than the mere sum of its parts (5 
and 7 or 4.and 8), so the Form is a whole that is something more complete that 
the addition of its poiotéta or parts: “pleasant through sight and hearing” is a 
part of the Beautiful but is not identical to Forms of Beauty, because Beauty as 


18 — argued for a similar thesis in MAFFI (2014), pp. 210-211. In Metaph. v, 1020 b 6-7 Aristotle 
says that the ousia of a thing is what it is once, «as for instance what six is, not two or three 
times, but once; for six is once six». Therefore the ousia of twelve, or twelve as a whole, is 
what twelve is once. This means that mathematical operations like “7 + 5” or “8 + 4” are not 
identical with twelve as a holon, but they are parts of the whole and, consequently, they 
are ways of describing a whole (twelve) that is not in itself the mere sum of its parts. By 
analogy, if the ousia of a Form (a Form as a whole) is something more than the sum of its 
poiotéta, then the knowledge of a Form is not identical with the knowledge of its parts. 

19 See MAFFI (2007), pp. 1-21, and MAFFI (2014), pp. 259-278. 
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a holon (like the wagon in Theaet. 207b8—c4) cannot be reduced to the simple 
addition of its parts. This means that knowing the parts of the wagon is not the 
same as knowing the ousia of wagon (Form) or the wagon (Form) as a whole. 

Moreover, we can find some references to the Forms also in the previous 
parts of the dialogue. There are at least two passages of the Theaetetus which 
seem to make clear hints to the Forms, or introduce items that play the role 
of the Forms. 

The first occurrence concerns the so-called Digression (172c1-177b8) on 
the philosopher's way of life: here Plato uses phrases like an monon tychosi 
tou ontos (172 dg: «provided only they get at what is»), ti de pot’estin anthropos 
(174b3: «what man himself is») and autés dikaiosynés te kai adikias (175c2: «of 
justice and injustice themselves»). Like Chappell, who rightly recognizes that 
«no one disputes that these phrases are part of the Middle-Period language for 
Forms»,° I firmly believe, as I have tried to demonstrate elsewhere, that such 
allusions are in themselves hints to the Forms, because of the close similar- 
ity between the Theaetetus Digression and two passages, respectively in the 
Phaedo (69a 6-c2) and in the Republic (500b9—dz2).*! Given that no one dis- 
putes that in the Phaedo and the Republic passages Plato is indeed referring to 
the Forms, it seems to me very plausible for him to be intentionally referring 
to the Forms also in the Digression. 

The second hint to the Forms can be found in a passage placed into the final 
refutation of the first definition of epistémé (183c3-187a 9). At Theaet. 186a, 
Plato makes a list of koina, items common to all perceptions and perceived 
only by the soul in itself. Among the scholars of this dialogue there is an ongo- 
ing discussion about the ontological status of the koina, but, as I have tried to 
demonstrate in my previous work, I believe it is hard to give them an onto- 
logical status other than that of the Platonic Forms, because in Theaetetus they 
play the same role that the Forms play in the Phaedo: they mark the passage 
from perceptual knowledge to intellectual knowledge.” 

So, I agree with Adalier’s idea that some hints or allusion to the Forms can 
be found in this dialogue (and in the Aviary passage), in particular we can find 
concepts, metaphors or models which can replace the role and the functions 
of the Forms. And I also agree with him when he says that the Wax Block and 
the Aviary are not Plato’s own explanations of the false belief and that, even if 
Plato is indeed the creator of these metaphors of the soul, he merely assigns 
them a dialectical function. However, my disagreement with Adalier’s proposal 


20 CHAPPELL (2004), p. 127. 
21 See MAFFI (2019), pp. 147-155. 
22 See MAFFI (2014), pp. 171-176. 
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concerns the reason Plato would make such indirect allusions to Forms, and 
the purpose for the dialectical function of the two models. Adalier claims 
that the pages about the failure in explaining the false opinion offer a glimpse 
of the general meaning of the Theaetetus. Since the cause of the collapse of 
the Aviary is the neglect of Forms, the Theaetetus would serve as an indirect 
recommendation of the theory of Forms: without the introduction of Forms 
it proves impossible not only to explain how the false belief occurs, but also 
to find a correct definition to describe what kind of phenomenon knowledge 
is.23 Furthermore, the collapse of the Wax Block and of the Aviary shows the 
impossibility of a materialistic account of knowledge and its object: the mate- 
rialistic ontology of these two models engenders difficulties which are not solv- 
able within the boundaries marked by the models themselves. So the target 
of the dialectical discussion about the false would be the materialist account 
of knowledge.*+ 

I believe, like Adalier, that there are many items in the dialogue than can 
be read as hints to Forms and, consequently, I also think that Plato, when he 
writes the Theaetetus, is far from displaying dissatisfaction with the Forms 
and is still adhering to the Two World Theory. But all this does not lead to 
conclude that the introduction of the Forms would solve the problem of the 
nature of human knowledge in the Theaetetus. J argue instead that Plato’s allu- 
sions to Forms may be interpreted at the opposite: through these hints to the 
Forms Plato warns the readers that not even the introduction of Forms can 
offer the solution to the problem of the nature of epistéme.*® If Plato has at 
his disposal the factor (Forms) which can provide the correct response to the 
question ‘what is knowledge’, why does he not explicitly use it? Adalier’s (and 
Cornford’s) thesis is that Plato in Theaetetus intends to show the impossibil- 
ity of attaining knowledge of the sensible world without evoking the intel- 
ligible world. However, to accomplish this task the first part of the dialogue 
would be enough. And two questions remain: what do the other two parts of 
the dialogue mean? Is a long and complex dialogue like the Theaetetus really 
only an indirect confirmation of doctrines we have already learned from other 
dialogues? For instance, we already know from the Phaedo and the Republic 
that the world of appearance has not in itself its raison détre and that mate- 
rial causes are not the real causes of the sensible world. My hypothesis is that 


23. ADALIER (2001), pp. 34-36. 

24  Aninteresting defense of the thesis that the dialectical target of the Theaetetus is a mate- 
rialistic ontology strongly linked to an empiricist epistemology is offered by CHAPPELL 
(2004). For a discussion of Chappell’s proposal I refer to MAFFI (2006), pp. 459-465. 

25 About how the introduction of the Forms is unable to solve the riddle of the Theaetetus 
see also TRABATTONI (2018), pp. VII-XXII. 
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the Theaetetus contributes something new to Plato’s philosophy, but this new 
piece of doctrine does not consist, by refuting the Forms, in a theoretical rup- 
ture with the onto-epistemological horizon sketched in the middle-period 
dialogues, because the novelty introduced in the Theaetetus presupposes this 
horizon. By placing in some relevant passages of the dialogue items that can be 
read as hints of Forms (because they play a role very similar to the one played 
by the Forms themselves), Plato aims to highlight that with the Theaetetus we 
are still in the onto-epistemological landscape outlined in his middle-period 
dialogues. In this way, it is possible to see that the new epistemological ideas 
that Plato introduces in the second and the third parts of the Theaetetus must 
also be included in the onto-epistemological horizon sketched in the Phaedo 
and the Republic. The outstanding novelty of the Theaetetus is that, once these 
ideas are inserted into this horizon, they inexorably modify it and, conse- 
quently, Plato’s theory of knowledge as well. 

I will display in the last paragraph of the present work what in my opinion 
the novelty of the Theaetetus consists in; but first I have to deal briefly with my 
second point of disagreement with Adalier’s reading. 

It may be true that the Wax Block and the Aviary are models through which 
Plato attacks the materialistic and empiricist approach to the problem of 
knowledge. I argue, though, that the dialectical function of these models points 
our attention towards something else; that is, that there is another possible way 
to read the image of the two kinds of hunts. I would suggest that the distinction 
between possessing and having knowledge, with its corresponding double type 
of hunting depicted in the Aviary, aims at calling the careful reader’s attention 
back to the doctrine of Recollection exposed in the Meno. My hypothesis is 
that the problems and some features of the Aviary-soul model have the dia- 
lectical task to link the Aviary passage with the doctrine of Recollection in 
the Meno. One of the merits of Adalier’s interpretative hypothesis lies in the 
fact that it makes it plausible to read the Wax Block and the Aviary metaphors 
in a dialectical way, namely as means that point the attention towards other 
Platonic tenets not explicitly exposed (but presupposed) in the Theaetetus. 
This has the merit of being compatible with what Plato wrote elsewhere about 
the soul activity in knowing something. But Adalier is not the only scholar to 
suggest a dialectical reading of this dialogue. David Sedley proposes «an inter- 
pretation of the dialogue according to which Socrates [...] although not him- 
self a Platonist, was, so to speak, the midwife of Platonism».26 By developing 
this implicit portrayal of Socrates as the ‘midwife of Platonism, Plato «aims to 
demonstrate, if not the identity, at any rate the profound continuity, between, 


26  SEDLEY (2004), p. 8. 
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on the one hand, his revered master’s historic contribution and, on the other, 
the Platonist truth».?” Consequently, seasoned readers of Plato can see the pla- 
tonic subtext lying hidden under the Socratic text. The platonically informed 
readers can appreciate in the Theaetetus all the Socratic insights which paved 
the way to Plato’s mature thought. This ‘external midwifery’, that, according 
to Sedley, Plato has «practiced on us the readers», implies that the dialogue 
must be interpreted as a text full of allusions to the other dialogues of Plato, 
and therefore as a text that structurally needs to be read in continuity with 
the dialogues of the middle period. Despite my disagreement with the general 
meaning of Sedley’s reading of the Theaetetus, I think that this stands also in 
the case of the Aviary soul-model: to read it in the light of another main tenet 
of Platonic thought may be very useful to provide a plausible hermeneutical 
hypothesis of the function of the Aviary metaphor. To synthesize: I agree with 
Adalier that the metaphors of the Wax block and of the Aviary are not the 
best tools for Plato to solve the riddle of false opinion, and therefore like him 
I believe that the two metaphors have a dialectical function. However, I affirm 
that Plato’s dialectical intent is not limited to a critique of the materialistic 
account of knowledge. Rather, it seems to me that Plato’s dialectical intent is 
to help the reader realize that behind the model of the Aviary one can see the 
shadow of the Meno and its doctrine of Recollection, which constitutes a plau- 
sible solution to the issues that underlie the model of the Aviary. 

In the next two paragraphs I will try to ground this hypothesis in order 
to justify the parallelism between the Aviary passage and the Recollection in 
the Meno. 


5 Arguments Supporting a Parallelism between the Theaetetus 
and the Meno 


In his study on Theaetetus McDowell proposes to read the Aviary as an implicit 
critique of the doctrine of Recollection. He compares the puzzle of 198a4—c1o 
to the eristic paradox of Meno 80d-e («If you already know what virtue is, you 
don't need to look for it; if you don’t already know, you won't know when you 
have found it»). In the Meno this paradox is solved by invoking the theory of 
Recollection. So, McDowell finds that there is a «parallelism» between on one 
hand the Meno’s puzzle and its solution, and on the other the 198a4—c10 puzzle 
and its solution found in the Aviary distinction between possessing knowledge 
and having it. While I agree with McDowell when he suggests that there is a 


27 ~~ Ibidem. 
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parallelism between the Meno’s puzzle and the Theaetetus’ 198a4—c10, I have 
to disagree when he affirms that its aim is to suggest the criticism of the Aviary 
is implicitly also a criticism to the use of the Theory of Recollection to work 
out the Meno puzzle.?® J think that Plato’s aim here is quite the opposite: the 
parallelism points out that the absence in the Theaetetus of a doctrine like 
the Recollection is the reason why it seems impossible to find an explana- 
tion of how the false belief occurs. The Recollection satisfies the compulsory 
requirement which makes the existence of false opinion explicable: I can know 
and, at the same time, not know the object X.2° Let’s suppose, according to 
the Recollection, that when my soul was in hyperuranion, it saw the Form of 
Beauty and then, upon entering the body, my soul forgot the most part of the 
Form’s content, retaining only some traces of the Form. This body of traces 
constitutes my partial knowledge of Beauty, by virtue of which I can affirm that 
Beauty is “pleasant through sight and hearing”. Based on this partial knowledge 
Ican rightly say that a Beethoven symphony is beautiful, but I can also wrongly 
say that a good action is not beautiful because my soul has forgotten the moral 
value of the Form of Beauty and has not yet recollected it. In this way the exis- 
tence of false belief finds its explanation. 

If this were the case, another question would rise to our attention: why did 
Plato decide not to use the theory of Recollection as means to solve his riddle, 
but instead limits himself only to concealing this theory behind the collapse 
of the Aviary model? An answer to this question is needed in order to address 
the following objection: if Plato wanted to explain knowledge and false belief 
through the Recollection, he could have done so. But, since he did not, it must 
be concluded that it is useless to read the Theaetetus within the network of 
other platonic dialogues because it is a dialogue already complete in itself. As 
a first partial response it must be said that, as shown above, the Theaetetus 
invites the scholars to interpret it in relation with other dialogues: by means 
of images, metaphors and concepts there are in it hints and allusions to some 
important platonic tenets. It is not unsound to assume that Plato deliberately 
intends to hint or allude to some of his philosophical ideas without evoking 
them directly because he deems enough to call them back to his readers in the 
form of a suitable reminder such as an image, a simile, or a brief excursus; and 


28 | MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 221-223. 

29 This is exactly the possibility that Theaetetus does not dare to choose at 196 c7—d4. The 
false opinion remains without explanation until it is admitted that there is a way accord- 
ing to which “it is possible for someone to be ignorant of the very things he knows” (196 
c7-8). The Recollection is the explanation of such way. 
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a good reminder must contain only such items that make the reader able to 
recall what Plato wants him to remember. 

Before completing the answer to this question, I will have to provide addi- 
tional information about the aforementioned parallelism. 

This parallelism is not so obvious prima facie, because in 197e2—3 Socrates 
states that «[...] when we are children, this enclosure [scil. the mental aviary] 
is empty». According to some scholars, this detail is strong enough to close off 
any attempt to read the theory of Recollection into the Aviary.?° 

McDowell limits himself to asserting that this difference does not damage 
the parallelism he alleges; but Chappell notices that «he does not say why 
he thinks the difference unimportant nor does he explain why Plato might 
have added this difference».*! Socrates’ statement is a very inept addition 
if we intend to read the puzzle of 198aq—c1o as a parallel of the paradox of 
Meno 80d-e. 

To smooth this inept addition Sedley attributes to the historical Socrates the 
idea that our aviaries are empty in infancy, because the historical Socrates can- 
not have held the theory that learning is recollection. But, even if we cannot 
properly speak of Recollection, in the passage 198d4—8 we can find some allu- 
sions to the mature Platonic doctrine of the anamnesis and to the thesis sup- 
ported in the Meno that “all learning is recollection’.52 

Despite the historical Socrates’ denial of our innate knowledge, the reader 
who knows Plato’s philosophy will appreciate that the Socratic description of 
learning in the Aviary has some important items which pave the way to the 
Platonic theory of Recollection. 

As already stated earlier, I disagree with Sedley’s hermeneutical reading 
of the dialogue because I think it simplistic to lay the blame of the aporeti- 
cal conclusion of the Theaetetus on the historical Socrates, but this is not the 
appropriate place for a general and critical discussion of Sedley’s whole inter- 
pretation of the Theaetetus. Here I shall merely offer an explanation for this 
inept addition that doesn’t require a multi-level (Socratic-Platonic) reading of 
the entire dialogue. 

Trying to throw light on the Platonic addition of 197e2—3 we can imagine that 
the child’s empty soul status is the same as the one the Meno slave finds him- 
self in when Socrates starts to interrogate him about a problem of geometry. 

Whatis the epistemic status of the slave during the whole anamnestic exper- 
iment? Meno introduces his slave as someone who is completely ignorant in 


30 CORNFORD (1935), p.136; BOSTOCK (1988), pp.190—191; and CHAPPELL (2004), pp. 190-192. 
31 CHAPPELL (2004), p. 192. 
32 See SEDLEY (2004), pp. 29-30. 
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geometry — in the Aviary vocabulary, as someone whose aviary/soul is empty 
concerning geometry, because, having never studied geometry, he doesn’t pos- 
sess any geometrical birds in his cage. Regarding the knowledge of geometry, 
the slave is in a state of soul-emptiness, as it has been remarked by Socrates 
in 85c1 when he says that at the beginning of the experiment the slave doesn’t 
possess any knowledge in geometry; but this is the same situation in which 
a child may be found when he starts learning the contents of geometry. Not 
by chance, in the immediately following line Socrates equates the birds with 
the contents of knowledge (in this case the already-formalized contents of 
arithmetic). This means that Plato here is talking about a standard situation 
that someone who starts learning a subject like geometry or arithmetic may 
find himself in. It is important to keep in mind the context in which Socrates 
is speaking: he is using a metaphor to clarify a certain phenomenon, namely 
how false belief occurs in the soul. He has just asked Theaetetus the effort to 
imagine the soul which possesses epistémé as an aviary full of birds/knowl- 
edge. So, in order to encourage Theaetetus to a better understanding of the 
metaphor, Socrates describes the soul starting the process of learning a field 
of knowledge like geometry as a place empty of contents of geometry, namely 
as a soul which ignores the formalized contents of geometry (axioms, theo- 
rems ...). If it is plausible to read the emptiness of the child soul as emptiness 
of the contents of geometry, this implies that the child soul is not necessarily 
empty in absolutum. From the Aviary metaphor we can not take out valuable 
factors to determine whether the soul is absolutely empty or not; all we can 
say is that in the Aviary the soul is ‘empty’ in the sense that it lacks any formal- 
ized contents of geometry: the focus of the Aviary is not, in fact, on describing 
the process of learning but on pointing out how false belief may occur in the 
human soul. I think therefore that there is no need to overload the statement 
in 197e2-3 with a metaphysical meaning so strong to rule out the parallelism 
between the Meno and the Theaetetus: the child soul in the Aviary is empty of 
the contents/birds of geometry in the same way as the slave soul in the maieu- 
tic experiment in the Meno is empty of the contents of geometry. 

However, in the Meno, as Ferrari rightly recognizes, despite the slave being 
introduced by Meno as completely ignorant in geometry, «non si puod vera- 
mente sostenere che egli si presenti a Socrate completamente privo di sapere, 
come una tabula rasa».33 Along the whole anamnestic experiment the slave 
reveals himself as able not only to understand the question posed to him by 
Socrates but also to make some logical connections: «si direbbe anzi — as Ferrari 
writes — che il nucleo dell’esperimento anamnestico consista esattamente 


33. FERRARI (2017), p. 350. 
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nella soluzione di un problema effettuata per mezzo dell’attivazione delle 
disposizioni logico-razionali dello schiavo, ossia della sua capacita di stabilire 
nessi, vagliare opzioni, operare scelte a partire da determinati contenuti».3+ 

Therefore, the fact that the soul is empty of the contents of a particular 
knowledge when the child begins his learning process does not mean that the 
soul is absolutely empty, because it possesses an innate, natural and logical 
endowment which is independent from the kind of education one may have 
received. The child in his aviary must possess the very same innate, natural and 
logical endowment that the slave possess in the maieutical experiment in the 
Meno, otherwise he would never be able to fill his empty soul with contents of 
geometry. The status of the slave in the Meno is therefore largely comparable 
with the one of the child who starts his learning process in the Aviary simile: 
even more so if we consider the fact that the slave, as well as the child, is just 
starting his process of learning. With the statement at 197e2—-3 Socrates does 
not intend to rule out the basis of the anamnesis theory: to do so he would have 
needed a lot more philosophical arguments than a quick remark at the begin- 
ning of the description of the soul as an Aviary. With the statement at 197e2-3 
Plato simply suggests that the child soul is empty of the specific and already- 
formalized contents of the geometry. This is also confirmed by the fact that 
the metaphor of the Aviary is introduced by Socrates to explain the error 
at the level of the exchange of thoughts; and this case is immediately rep- 
resented by a mathematical example. The context itself therefore seems to 
suggest that the emptiness of the aviary concerns only the contents of the 
knowledge to be learned. If this is the case, then what Socrates said in 197e2 
does not make the Aviary soul model incompatible with the condition of the 
slave in the Meno: in both cases the child and the slave learn something they do 
not know (the formalized contents of geometry) because their souls are empty 
of bits of geometry but are not empty in absolutum; their souls possess some 
innate a priori laws and universal notions which are a necessary requirement 
for learning any form of knowledge. 

If my argument is plausible, then the objection against the parallelism 
between the Meno anamnesis and the Aviary is overcome.*> On the contrary, 


34 FERRARI (2017), p. 350. 

35 There is another way to overcome the objection and it is expressed by BRISSON (2008), 
p. 53: the thesis that our aviary of knowledge-birds is empty in infancy is a thesis included 
in the Aviary-model explanation of false belief; if the Aviary model is to be rejected, so 
also the thesis that our aviary of knowledge birds is empty in infancy is to be rejected. 
Brisson’s aim is proving that the midwifery in the Theaetetus is compatible with the 
metaphysical background (including the doctrine of the Recollection) of the Meno 
and the Phaedo. For this reason he intends to show that the soul cannot be completely 
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the similarity between the condition of the soul of the Meno slave and the 
condition of the child’s soul in the Aviary confirms the closeness between 
the two dialogues. 


6 Further Arguments in Favor of the Parallelism between Theaetetus 
and Meno 


There is something else that makes this parallelism plausible. Besides the allu- 
sions, already noted by McDowell, of Theaetetus 198a4—c1o to the Meno para- 
dox of inquiry, there are other hints to the Meno doctrine of Recollection. To 
escape the paradox of the perfect mathematician who knows every number 
but, when he starts counting, treats the result and the numbers as if he didn’t 
know them, Socrates describes the Aviary model (198d4-8) with the follow- 
ing words: 


Just likewise, it may be a long time since a man came to learn a piece 
of knowledge, and first knew it. It’s still possible for him to renew his 
knowledge (katamanthanein) of those same pieces of knowledge, each 
of which he came to possess long before (analambanonta ten epistemén), 
but did not have to hold in his thought. He can do it by laying his hands 
once more on the knowledge of each thing, and holding it tight. 

Theaet. 198d4-8 


Here a consistent echo of the Meno is immediately recognizable. As appropri- 
ately highlighted by Sedley, there are two noteworthy items: 1) Socrates uses 
the word katamanthanein with the meaning of «renewing the knowledge»; 
2) the Greek phrase for «recovering the knowledge» is analambanein ten 
epistemen but this is the identical expression that it is twice used in the Meno 
(85d3-8) for “Recollection”%® It is hard to believe that in using this phrase 
Plato was completely unaware of the link he was building between Meno and 
Theaetetus. Moreover, if we consider that the initial situation of the child in 
the Aviary is similar to that of the slave boy in the Meno, and that the puzzle of 
the perfect arithmetician leaves his process of inquiry unexplained in the same 
way the Meno eristic argument does, it is difficult to deny that Plato makes us 


and absolutely empty. I agree with that idea and, for this reason, I argue that the child soul 
is empty of the formalized contents of a science but is not empty in absolutum. 
36 SEDLEY (2004), p. 30. 
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aware that the anamnesis theory of the Meno lies behind the Aviary model. At 
least, within this framework, nothing prevents us from providing a reading of 
the two epistemic conditions stated in the Aviary in the light of the doctrine 
of Recollection. The Aviary, being a metaphor of the condition of the soul 
when it knows or doesn’t know something (and then when it has or hasn't true 
and false belief), may be open to different levels of interpretation. 

After this long detour it is finally the moment to offer my reading of the 
double hunting described in the Aviary. If the status of the child in the Aviary 
may be equated to the one of the slave in the Meno, thus the double hunting — 
the first one to acquire and then possess knowledge and the second to hold 
the knowledge we have already possessed — may be compared to the two 
forms of knowing involved in the Recollection theory. And the link with the 
Recollection is justified by the parallelism between the status of the child in 
the Aviary and the one of the slave in the Meno. 

Thus, in the light of the Recollection, we can compare the possessing (ktésis) 
of knowledge to the knowledge that the soul has acquired when existing in the 
world of Forms before her embodiment: as can be gathered from the passage 
197e2-6, the possessing (ktésis) of knowledge occurs when a person acquires 
pieces of knowledge and shuts them up in their cage/soul: in this way we can 
affirm that «they have learned or discovered whatever it is that the knowledge 
itself is about, and that this is what knowledge is» (197e5—-6). Consequently, the 
true meaning of the action of knowing (to epistasthai) something is for Socrates 
to capture the knowledge and lock it up in the cage of one’s soul; namely, for 
Socrates to epistasthai means to possess knowledge. This is true also in other 
Platonic dialogues as, for instance, the Phaedo: in Phaedo 66 d-—e Plato not only 
affirms that the real epistémeé/sophia consists in a perfect and complete grasp 
of the Forms performed by the eyes of the mind, but also claims that this status 
of theoria can be reached by the soul when it is disconnected and detaches 
from the body (Phaedo 67a). Consequently, also in the Phaedo to epistasthai 
means to possess in the soul/aviary every bird/Form because we have learnt 
them, in this case, by grasping their noetic content. 

If the possessing (Atésis) of knowledge can be equated to the knowledge that 
the soul has acquired in its prenatal status, then we can compare the holding 
(hexis) of knowledge to the knowledge that the humans, in their lifetime, have 
at their disposal: this kind of knowledge consists in the soul’s effort, through 
the dialectic method, to re-seize the birds that it had previously acquired. In 
this perspective, the hexis of knowledge may be read as something similar to 
the deuteros plotis metaphor in the Phaedo, according to which the human 
beings try to know the Forms not directly, by grasping them through a mental 
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insight, but through the practice of logos in the dialectical method.*’ To further 
the parallelism established here with the Meno, it is possible to compare the 
hexis of knowledge presented in the Aviary with the dialectical exercise carried 
out by the slave of Meno to solve the geometry problem that has been assigned 
to him. 

As we know, Socrates rejects this option because he understands the hexis 
of knowledge not as a knowledge in progress — and therefore as partial and sus- 
ceptible to errors — but as a full knowledge, as complete as the Atésis of knowl- 
edge. As seen earlier, this is the reason why the Aviary model as an explanation 
of false belief is doomed to fail: if the hexis is a kind of knowledge as exhaustive 
as the Atésis kind, there is no room for false beliefs in the interchange of items 
of knowledge, even if it were an interchange between an item of the hexis and 
an item of the ktésis of knowledge. Behind the failure of the Aviary in explain- 
ing the existence of false opinion, the seasoned reader of Plato’s dialogues can 
easily find another interpretation for the two kinds of hunting by reading them 
as the two kinds of knowledge involved in the Recollection. I argue that this 
is how Plato invites his readers of the Theaetetus not to forget what was said 
in the Meno concerning the nature of human knowledge, and what condition 
makes this knowledge possible.3® 

But if this is true, why does Plato seem to allude to some important tenets 
of the Meno but decides not to use them in the Theaetetus? This may sound 
strange: why doesn’t Plato mention the Recollection doctrine in a dialogue 
where not only has he already separated the possessing of knowledge from 


37. Fora detailed analysis of the meaning of the Phaedo in Plato’s philosophy I refer to some 
important works by TRABATTONI: see, for instance TRABATTONI (2020), pp. 65-68 and 
TRABATTONI (2012), pp. LXVIII-LXx1I. On the metaphor of the second voyage see also 
MARTINELLI TEMPESTA (2003), pp. 104-121. In brief, I shall summarize the content of 
the Phaedo as follows: true epistémé cannot be attained until the soul has left the body, 
because the body is an insurmountable obstacle against attaining complete sophia: as 
long as we have a body we have philo-sophia, the only kind of knowledge and purification 
possible for the human being. We know that philosophy is the second best method for 
knowledge thanks to both the metaphor of the second voyage (g9d2) and the simile that 
describes the logos as a raft we embark on to cross the sea of life. These images recall the 
fact that philosophy is an indirect kind of epistémé because it can provide the best and 
least refutable of humane doctrines, but it cannot attain the absolute certainty that could 
instead be provided by a divine doctrine or by a direct vision of the Forms such as the soul 
had in its prenatal existence. 

38 Fora reading of the Recollection not as a method of knowledge, but as the only doctrine 
able to provide the metaphysical ground for human beings to learn, search, have false 
opinions and know anything see TRABATTONI (2020), pp. 137-143. I also argued for this 
kind of reading in MAFFI (2014), pp. 266-270. 
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the holding of knowledge, but also described the katamanthanein in terms 
of recovering the knowledge? Also, why doesn't Plato introduce the theory of 
anamnesis, a theory that is able to explain the occurrence of false belief, in a 
context where the topic discussed is precisely the occurrence of false opinion? 
It seems to me that in the Theaetetus Plato intends to remain a step behind the 
Meno. In the next paragraph I will clarify the meaning of the phrase “to remain 
a step behind the Meno” and I will explain my hypothesis about the reason 
Plato chooses to do so. 


7 The Positive Contribution of the Aviary in the Theaetetus 


It is obvious that Plato’s silence about Recollection cannot be ascribed to the 
theory not having been elaborated at the time Theaetetus was composed: it’s 
certain that the Meno and the Phaedo were written before the Theaetetus. 
Therefore, I believe that the absence of the Recollection in a context so rich of 
references as the Aviary must be read as intentional, and purposeful. It may be 
useful here to recall the four main references to the Meno found in the Aviary: 
1) the strong similarity between the initial situation of the soul of the child in 
the Aviary and that of the soul of the slave boy in the Meno; 2) the fact, noted 
by McDowell, that the puzzle of the perfect arithmetician leaves his process of 
inquiry unexplained in the same way the Meno eristic argument does. It’s note- 
worthy here that at 198e3—4 Socrates poses this question: «Should we say that 
in a case like this, the mathematician or the literate sets himself to learn from 
himself what he knows, even though he knows it already?», and this is exactly 
the issue the Recollection in the Meno offers a solution to; 3) in Theaetetus 198 
d4-8 Socrates uses the Greek phrase analambanein ten epistemen for «recover- 
ing the knowledge» and this is the identical expression that is twice used in 
the Meno (85d3-8) for «recollection»; 4) the possibility to read the two kinds 
of hunting in the Aviary (the xtiat¢ and the é&¢ of knowledge) as the two 
kinds of knowledge involved in the Recollection. 

I argue that through these hints Plato’s purpose is to make his readers able 
to realize that the doctrine of Recollection of the Meno lies behind the Aviary 
as its dialectical fulfilment, because the Recollection seems to be the possible 
solutions to the difficulties arisen in the Aviary; as Franco Trabattoni rightly 
observes, the Recollection is the Stone guest hovering behind the Aviary model 
and the Jury Paradox.®® In this sense I argued that Plato puts the Theaetetus 
a step behind the Meno, because the Theaetetus is only a step away from the 


39 See TRABATTONI (2018), pp. CXXII—CXXIV. 
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solution but Plato deliberately avoids taking this step. Why does Plato choose 
to do so? My hypothesis is obviously not that Plato no longer believes in philo- 
sophical tenets such as the Recollection or the Forms. My hypothesis is that 
Plato wants his readers not to forget that those tenets are still active and 
that what will be said in the continuation of the dialogue must be understood 
within the onto-epistemic framework those tenets take shape in. 

The clear references to the Recollection, therefore, may be interpreted 
as signals Plato sends out in order to throw the Theaetetus in the onto- 
epistemological landscape outlined in the Meno and, in general, in his middle- 
period dialogue. I am convinced that the Aviary model also plays a very similar 
role to the one I assign elsewhere to the Digression about the life of the phi- 
losopher (Theaet. 172a1-177¢4).*° In a previous work on Theaetetus Digression 
I tried to demonstrate that all the main ideas the Digression displays have 
already been explained elsewhere: 1) the freedom of the philosopher, as 
opposed to the slavery of the orator, is a topic of the Gorgias; 2) the philoso- 
pher’s care for the soul rather than the body and the thesis that there is no vir- 
tue without wisdom are claimed in the Phaedo as well in the Republic; 3) that 
“wisdom” is the knowledge of Forms and that it is a kind of purification and, as 
far as possible, assimilation to god is argued in the Phaedo and in the Republic. 
From these parallelisms the conclusion I feel inclined to draw is that the 
importance of the Digression consists exactly in the fact that it does not add 
anything new to Plato’s philosophy, and in this way it actually shows that the 
onto-epistemological background of the Theaetetus (in particular the second 
and the third part of the Theaetetus) is the same background of the Phaedo, 
Republic and Phaedrus. As Plato, through the Digression, states that the episte- 
mological issues of the Theaetetus must be located in the onto-epistemological 
framework of his middle dialogues, so, through the Aviary, he warns his read- 
ers that the Jury argument and the third part of the Theaetetus must be read 
in continuity not only with the Phaedo, Republic and Phaedrus but also with 
the Meno. All this may clarify why Plato should engage in a long discussion 
of false belief even if it proves useless not only to refute the second definition of 
epistemé, but also to explain how false opinion occurs. Through his analysis 
of the Wax Block and the Aviary soul model, Plato aims not only at criticizing 
a materialist account of knowledge, but also at linking the remaining part of 
the Theaetetus within the horizon sketched by the Recollection in the Meno. 

Someone might object that there is no need to detect the theory of 
Recollection in the background of the Aviary in order to see a link between the 
Meno and the last part of the Theaetetus, and that such link is already plainly 


40 See MAFFI (2019), pp. 154-158. 
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stated: the third definition of epistemé offered by Socrates («knowledge is 
aléthés doxa meta logou») is very close to the famous passage at Men. 98a1—4 in 
which he proposes that the alethés doxa becomes episteémé when one «binds» 
it by «calculation (logismos) of the cause (aitia)». 

To this objection I reply as follows: in the next few lines (98a 4-5), Socrates 
identifies aitias logismos with anamnésis. Consequently, the final hypothesis 
of the Meno is that someone can reach the perfect knowledge when the aitias 
logismos has completed the anamnestic procedure: at the end of the process 
the soul can contemplate, by a noetic insight, the content of the Forms and 
thus possess the real episteme. 

Why does this definition of knowledge remain a mere hypothesis in the 
Meno? As mentioned earlier, at 98a1—8 Socrates states that knowledge is some- 
thing more valuable than true belief, and that knowledge differs from true 
belief because of the binding, which gives the former a stability the latter lacks. 
But shortly after Socrates says: 


And yet I myself am speaking not as one who knows, but as one who 
is guessing (eikazon). What I don’t think is pure guesswork is that the 
correct judgement and knowledge are different. If there’s anything else 
that I would claim to know — and there are precious few things of which 
I would claim that — this is one thing that I would add to the list of those 
that I know. 


Men. 98b1-5, transl. SEDLEY 2004, pp. 176-177 


What is Socrates guessing? He is neither guessing that knowledge and true 
belief are two different epistemic states, nor that the binding (desmos) is the 
factor that makes knowledge more stable and therefore more valuable than 
true belief. What Socrates is guessing is that the binding must coincide with 
the aitias logismos. This is the guesswork that must be verified: whether the 
aitias logismos is really the desmos through which the alethes doxa becomes 
epistemé.*! As we know, Socrates considers the aitias logismos an adequate 


41 It may be objected that the alla eikazon at 98b2 can be translated not as «guessing» but as 
«representing by image» because the verb eikazo may also mean “represent by an image”. 
If this were the case, the hypothetical nature of what Socrates says at g8b1—5 would crum- 
ble. There are two reasons to choose to translate as «guessing» instead of «representing 
by an image». In the previous part of the dialogue 89e1-3 there are two occurrences (89 
e2-3: eikazontes and eikazoimen) of the verb eikazein that must be correctly translated 
with “guessing” because, as BENSON (2015), pp. 166-175 showed, the context of this pas- 
sage is dialectical and hypothetical. This means that ekazomai in the sense of “to guess” 
is already used by Plato in the Meno and, consequently, it is plausible that Plato uses this 
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candidate to transform true belief into knowledge, because he has previously 
identified it with the anamnesis. Once the logismos has completed the anam- 
nestic procedure towards the cause, and once this calculation of the real cause 
is added to true belief, we finally possess knowledge. Unfortunately, a proof to 
this guesswork is not provided in the Meno. My idea is that the proof to this 
guesswork can be found in the Theaetetus.4? 

In the last ten Stephanus pages of the Theaetetus (including the final refuta- 
tion of the second definition of knowledge) Plato will test whether the hypoth- 
esis of the Meno (that the addition of aitias logismos to a true belief can make 
it into a knowledge) is right or wrong. 

In the third part of the dialogue, in fact, Plato proceeds to explain why there 
is no sense of /ogos that can get human knowledge beyond the boundaries of 
doxa.* All the logos can do is make the doxai better and better, and more infor- 
mative, but it can’t transform them into epistémai. There is no time or space in 
the present work to explain why and how this is, as I have done elsewhere.*4 
In brief, though, in my earlier works on the Theaetetus | have shown that in 
the holistic system proposed by Plato in the third part of the dialogue (the 
so-called Dream Theory) the logos is able to acquire some information and 
some relations among the items that compose the holistic structure (Form) 
it has to know, but it cannot attain complete knowledge of the structure as a 
whole. To do that it would be necessary to achieve a direct kind of knowledge, 


verb with this same meaning some pages later. The second reason offers an argument 
for choosing “guessing” over “representing by an image”. Those who argue for the latter 
(see PETRUCCI 20n, pp. 258-259 and FERRARI 2016, p. 288, n. 237) support their claim 
with the fact that at 972—98a1 (few lines before g8bz2) Plato uses the image of the statues 
of Daedalus to introduce the clear difference between epistémé and aléthés doxa. That is 
true, but I think he does so to clarify the difference between knowledge and true belief, 
and in particular the desmos as what makes knowledge more valuable than true opinion. 
Socrates, however, is certain of the difference between those two epistemic states, as we 
know from Men. 98b1-5. What Socrates doesn't yet know is the element that plays the 
role of the desmos and for this reason he is speaking not as someone who knows, but as 
someone who is guessing. So, what Socrates is guessing is that the binding (desmos) must 
coincide with the aitias logismos. So, what needs to be verified is whether the aitias logis- 
mos is really the desmos through which the alethes doxa becomes epistemé. 

42 Recently EL MURR (2013), pp. 166-171, and FERRARI (2016), pp. 84-86 had the merit 
not only to recognize the similarity between the third definition of knowledge in the 
Theaetetus and the Meno passage (98a1—4), but they even argued for the theoretical rea- 
sons why the last part of the Theaetetus must be read in continuity with the passage of 
the Meno. Despite my reaching a different conclusion from theirs, they offer an important 
contribution to appreciate the necessity to read the Theaetetus in relation with the Meno. 

43 ‘For a detailed analysis of this point see TRABATTONI (2018), pp. CXXX—CXXXVIII; and 
MAFFI (2014), pp. 249-278. 

44 See MAFFI (2014), ch. Iv. 
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a noetic insight that is impossible for the human logos during its earthly life.*® 
Therefore, the Theaetetus tries to convey the theoretical reasons why philo- 
sophical knowledge cannot be a comprehensive and exhaustive knowledge, 
neither in the form of a direct mental grasp of the Forms performed by the 
eyes of the mind nor in the form of definitional knowledge achieved by an 
incessant use of dialectical methods, that should be able to provide complete 
definitions of Forms.* From the failure of the Theaetetus we realize that the 
hypothesis of the Meno is wrong: there is no sense of logos (included the aitias 
logismos) able to transform the aletheis doxai in epistemai, because no mean- 
ing of logos can restore the same direct vision of Forms the soul had in its dis- 
embodied dimension. Through the failure of the last section of the Theaetetus 
we can understand the theoretical grounds explaining why human knowledge 
is second-hand knowledge, or knowledge insofar as it is possible for a man. 


8 Conclusion 


To warn the readers that the last section of the Theaetetus must be read in 
continuity with the Meno Plato chooses two hints. The first, as we have seen, 
is the clear resemblance between the third definition of knowledge proposed 
by Theaetetus and the hypothesis of the Meno that there is a factor (the aitias 
logismos) which produces the differences between true opinion and knowl- 
edge. The second insight is given through the references to the theory of the 
Recollection in the Meno found in the Aviary model. 

Why is it so important to include the Theaetetus in the ontological and epis- 
temological landscape of the middle period dialogues included the Meno? 
Because it is essential to really appreciate the contribution of the Theaetetus 
to Plato’s epistemology: as argued earlier, we cannot appreciate the novelty 
introduced by this dialogue in Plato’s philosophy if we place the arguments of 
the Theaetetus outside the boundaries sketched in the Meno, Phaedo and the 
Republic. It should now be explained what this novelty consists in. 

Let's start with the second hint that links the Theaetetus with the Meno: the 
references to the theory of the Recollection of the Meno found in the Aviary 
model. This hint is not a marginal detail, because it is located in a strategic 
position. Just after the failure of the Aviary to explain the existence of false 
belief, Socrates definitively refutes the second definition of epistémé through 


45 See MAFFI (2007), pp. 10-21; and MAFFI (2014), pp. 249-259. 
46 ‘For this reading of the general meaning of the dialogue I am deeply indebted to 
TRABATTONI (2020), pp. 164-174; and TRABATTONI (2018), pp. CKXXVIII-CXLVIII. 
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an argument that is known as the “jury argument” (Theaet. 200d5—201¢7). 
With this argument he offers a counter-example to the thesis that knowledge 
is true belief. A skilled lawyer can lead jurymen to a state of true belief without 
leading them to a state of knowledge; it is therefore evident that knowledge 
and true belief are different states. At 201b9—c2 Plato states that the jurymen 
don’t know because they didn't see the crime. Only the eye-witness possesses 
knowledge, because he saw the crime directly. So the jurymen have a second- 
hand knowledge, the true belief, while only the eye-witness has the first-hand 
knowledge, the epistemé. Trabattoni suggested a metaphysical and metaphori- 
cal reading of the Jury passage and I have also adopted this reading in my previ- 
ous works.*” 

Trabattoni compares the condition of the eye-witness who saw the crime 
directly with the condition of the disembodied soul who grasps the Forms by a 
noetic insight: in many passages of the dialogues Plato describes the epistemé 
or sophia as a perfect grasping of the Forms effected by the eyes of the mind.*® 
If, following Trabattoni’s reading of the “jury argument’, the condition of the 
eye-witness is comparable with the condition of the disembodied soul who 
grasps the Forms, then the condition of the jurors is comparable instead with 
the one of the humans in their mortal life because they possess a second-hand 
knowledge, namely, the true judgement (doxa): they don't have the mental 
insight of the Form at their disposal, but they know it, as far as it is possible in 
the earthly life, through the dialectical method. 

According to Trabattoni, therefore, the Jury passage — which rejects the sec- 
ond definition of knowledge — is a metaphor that presupposes the theory of 
Recollection because it is an indirect way to describe the same situation out- 
lined in the Recollection doctrine.#9 

I think that it is not by chance that Plato placed the Jury passage just imme- 
diately after the discussion about the Aviary model. Through references and 
hints to the doctrine of the anamnesis in the Meno, the Aviary metaphor has 
the form of a suitable reminder which allows readers to recall to their mind 
the theory of Recollection. This is an essential reminder for two reasons. Firstly, 
the Aviary offers an argument supporting the metaphorical and metaphysical 
reading of the Jury passage. It is true that this interpretation of the passage finds 
its theoretical ground in the theory of Recollection, but we don’t necessarily 


47 See TRABATTONI (2008), pp. 254-270; TRABATTONI (2018), pp. CXXV-CXXVIII and 
TRABATTONI chapter in this volume; and also MAFFI (2014), pp. 216-222. 

48 See, for instance, Phaedo 66d—e. However the most clues that the epistémé consists in a 
direct vision of the Forms are to be found in Resp. 476b4—u, 486c4—d2, 500b8-c7, 501b1-7, 
519C10, 524c6-8, 536e1. 

49 See TRABATTONI (2020), pp. 171-172. 
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need to go back to Meno or Phaedo to provide a justification of this reading: 
we can find it in the Theaetetus itself. The Aviary model, which is immediately 
followed by the Jury, has already warned the readers to keep in mind the theory 
of Recollection as dialectical fulfilment of the Aviary model, because this doc- 
trine represents what the Aviary lacks to explain the genesis of false belief. An 
example which marks the continuity between the Jury argument, the Aviary 
and the Recollection can be provided. In the Jury the eye-witness is not only 
comparable to the disembodied soul who saw the Forms, but is also the per- 
son who, because they saw the crime directly, possesses knowledge or, accord- 
ing the Aviary vocabulary, stored the birds in the cage. In the Aviary, in fact, 
the possessing (Atésis) of knowledge occurs when a person acquires pieces of 
knowledge/bird and shuts them up in their cage/soul; but, as I showed earlier, 
because the possessing (Atésis) of knowledge can be equated to the knowledge 
that the soul has acquired in its prenatal status as stated in the Recollection, 
we may conclude that the choice of reading the Jury argument in a metaphori- 
cal and metaphysical way in the light of the Recollection finds its validity on 
the basis of the references to the Meno available in the Aviary.5° According to 
my hypothesis, the Aviary offers a glimpse of the Recollection so that the care- 
ful reader of Plato’s dialogues is also invited to interpret the Jury passage in 
analogy with the Recollection doctrine. 

Furthermore, and this is the second reason, if in the Aviary as well as in 
the Jury passage there are many references or allusions to the Meno and to the 
Recollection, it is not so surprising that the third part of the Theaetetus may be 
read as a discussion of the hypothesis left unverified in the Meno: whether or 
not the addition of a complete logos is the factor that can transform the aléthés 
doxa into episteme. However, to determine the third part of the Theaetetus as 
a reliable test to check whether the hypothesis left unverified in the Meno is 
correct or not, it is necessary to assume that the main philosophical cores of 
the middle-period dialogues (the Recollection, the Two-World theory, the sec- 
ond voyage as a dialectical method and the idea that the full knowledge of a 
Form is its noetic and direct insight) are also valid in the Theaetetus. Some 
scholars rightly claim that we cannot read the Theaetetus outside the context 


50 It goes without saying that we can apply the same pattern to the condition of the jurors 
in the court. The jurors are not only comparable with humans in their mortal life because 
they possess a second-hand knowledge, but they are also comparable to those who try to 
re-seize the birds that they have previously acquired: in the Aviary this kind of hunting/ 
knowledge is called the hexis of knowledge. As in the Aviary the person has to re-catch 
the knowledge they had previously acquired and stored in their soul/cage, so the in the 
Recollection the human soul has to recollect the knowledge acquired in its disembodied 
dimension. Analogously, the jurors in the court try to recompose the scene of the crime 
through the interrogation of the eyewitnesses. 
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sketched in the Meno, Phaedo, Republic, and Phaedrus, but they experience 
difficulties in finding direct evidence of such context in the dialogue. They also 
conclude that it can just be implicitly assumed that the context of the middle 
dialogues is tacitly implied in Theaetetus. Ferrari, for instance, correctly claims 
that we must interpret the Theaetetus in the light of middle-period works, 
but, because he cannot find hints of them in the text, he argues as follows: if 
we hope to avoid importing the epistemological framework of the Theaetetus 
from Mars, we must assume that it comes by way of the middle dialogues.*! Far 
from being a guess, the onto-epistemological horizon of the middle dialogues 
is explicitly stated in Theaetetus through the Digression, the Aviary and the 
Jury paradox. And it is vitally important to place the Theaetetus in the onto- 
logical and epistemological landscape of the middle period dialogues to really 
appreciate its contribution to Plato’s epistemology. What does this contribu- 
tion consist in? As already stated in the previous paragraph, it is my opinion 
that the Theaetetus tries to convey the theoretical reasons for the impossibility 
of philosophical knowledge to be a comprehensive and exhaustive knowledge 
either in the form of a direct mental grasp of the Forms effected by the eyes 
of the mind or in the form of definitional knowledge, achieved by an inces- 
sant use of dialectical methods, able to provide complete definitions of Forms. 
Therefore, the Theaetetus clarifies why, from an epistemological point of view, 
the knowledge of the philosopher is always accompanied by an expression of 
prudence and limitation, the same expression of prudence and limitation that 
follows the attempts to become sophos like god in the Phaedo (69d) and the 
Republic (500cg—d2). And in this way, as I said earlier, the Theaetetus is a refu- 
tation of the hypothesis left unverified in the Meno. 

In conclusion, what I have tried to offer here is a metaphysical and meta- 
phorical reading of the Aviary model in order to show how it plays also a posi- 
tive role in the dialogue. Even if the Aviary fails to explain the existence of 
the false, it has the merit of providing key items for a complete reading of the 
last part of the Theaetetus. As a warning signal, the Aviary sends an important 
message to the Platonic readers: in order to really appreciate the novelty the 
Theaetetus brings to Plato’s theory of knowledge, it must be placed into 
the epistemological framework of the middle dialogues and, in particular, 
into a strong relation with the definition of knowledge described in Meno.°? 


51 See FERRARI (2011), p. 140. 

52 This means that the Theaetetus is not, as some scholars believe — see BURNYEAT (1990), 
pp. 117-18 and 238-240 — a break with the Republic and Plato’s middle dialogues, because 
it should open a third epistemic route that goes beyond the earlier epistemology and 
ontology sketched in the Phaedo and the Republic. 
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SECTION 5 


Belief, Knowledge, Ontology 


CHAPTER 11 


Two Remarks on False Opinion 
between Epistemology and Ontology 
in Theaetetus 187b—201¢ 


Francesco Fronterotta 


1 Exegetical Assumptions 


This is certainly not the place to propose an overall interpretation of such a 
controversial dialogue as the Theaetetus, not even in a general and schematic 
form. My purpose is much more modest. I would like to make some specific 
points on the section 187b—201¢. In this passage we are faced with some of the 
numerous problems about the nature of false opinion,! the epistemological 
reasons why it is necessary to account for its origin and the ontological sta- 
tus of its object. In the case of such a complex dialogue, however, these issues 
are strongly influenced by an understanding of the context where they arise. 
This is why I shall begin this paper with some preliminary remarks. Within 
the multiple controversies affecting the interpretation of the Theaetetus, I will 
clarify — albeit in a dogmatic form — the perspective in which I think the dia- 
logue should be situated and the viewpoint I cautiously tend to favor in read- 
ing it. 

1. The Theaetetus is an aporetic, not a dogmatic dialogue. This is made par- 
ticularly explicit in the concluding words (especially 210b): «All of which our 
midwife’s skill pronounces to be mere wind-eggs and not worth the rearing? — 
Undoubtedly».? In my view, this clear-cut statement, whereby the only positive 
result of the previous inquiry is the liberation from false opinions about the 
nature of knowledge, cannot be disproved e.g. by identifying in the discussion 
of one or more of the three suggested definitions of knowledge a conception of 
it that is in some way well grounded (I shall return to this issue). 


1 I will not discuss in this paper the vexata quaestio of the translation of the Greek term 5d&a, 
as “opinion’, “belief” or “judgement”, which seems to me to be unnecessary for my purpose 
here. See only, among many studies on this issue, NARCY (2002). 

2 I quote the Theaetetus, here and below (with modifications), in Cornford’s translation: see 
CORNFORD (1935). 
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2. The aporetic character of the conclusion of the Theaetetus does not com- 
mit its author. In a number of dialogues which were certainly written before 
the Theaetetus (most notably the Republic, but also the Phaedo, the Symposium 
and the Phaedrus and perhaps, albeit in a slightly less evident way, the Meno) 
and in at least two dialogues certainly posterior to the Theaetetus (i.e. the 
Sophist and the Timaeus), Plato puts forward a strong view of émtatmpy about 
which he ultimately shows no doubts or hesitations. Of course, this does not 
mean that it is impossible that Plato wanted to point out in the Theaetetus the 
weaknesses and problems with that conception of knowledge, or even that 
he was led for whatever reason to call it into question. But it does mean that he 
never regarded these problems as decisive or unsurmountable, since that con- 
ception of knowledge can be found again fully deployed and operational in 
some later dialogues. The principle whereby each dialogue should be read 
in an unbiassed way as an autonomous work is surely sound and represents a 
useful warning against the tendency to interpret Plato’s thought in an overly 
systematic way. Yet it cannot justify the opposite excess, ie. to consider each 
dialogue as self-contained, as an expression of views and doctrines wholly 
independent of one another or even contradictory with respect to one another. 
This methodological assumption leads me to the following conclusion. If in 
the Theaetetus there appear views or doctrines contrasting with or not corre- 
sponding, even e silentio, to those normally attested in the other dialogues, then 
we shall not be allowed to infer that the Theaetetus is unique in the Platonic 
corpus and independent of or inconsistent with the other dialogues. Rather, we 
shall have to ascertain whether there are reasons why Plato may have proposed 
an aporetic view consciously and programmatically, hence without commit- 
ting himself to it.3 

3. As is well known, reference to forms is the main and most evident dif- 
ference between the conception of émtot)py in the dialogues written before 
and after the Theaetetus and the aporetic views of émtotjuy discussed in the 
Theaetetus. For Plato, access to forms — no matter whether it occurs in a medi- 
ate discursive way or by some form of immediate contact — coincides with full 
and true knowledge, ie. science. We shall have to determine whether or not in 
the Theaetetus reference is made to forms, and what are in either case the con- 
sequences for the interpretation of the dialogue. On this point I share the view 
according to which the Theaetetus contains no reference to forms.* Of course, 
the supporters of the opposed thesis focus on the celebrated passage about 


3 Fora discussion of this point see FERRARI (2011), pp. 134-42. 
4 The arguments in favor of this view have been synthetically presented and examined by 
FERRARI (2002), pp. 160-8, and ARONADIO (2016), pp. 173-205. 
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xowvd (184b-186e), which at least because of their categorial function could be 
seen as corresponding to the greatest kinds of the Sophist. But these scholars 
are immediately faced with a problem. If forms are present in the Theaetetus 
under the label of xowd, why does Plato fail to use them to introduce the con- 
ception of knowledge that in the other dialogues, both earlier and later than 
the Theaetetus, he successfully describes as consisting precisely in access to 
forms? Two strategies have been suggested for solving this problem. According 
to the first, which was defended by Cornford, for reasons I will explain in a 
moment Plato chooses to refer to the forms only in negative terms, i.e. to refute 
Protagoras’ relativistic sensualism, and avoids drawing any positive conclu- 
sion from their existence. According to the second strategy, which has been 
adopted for example by Casertano, reference to forms, most notably (but not 
only) in the Theaetetus, is a sufficient basis for refuting any type of sensualism 
yet is only a part of the correct definition of émctyun, not a fully-fledged doc- 
trine of knowledge.® As I have already said, one may reply that the introduc- 
tion of forms as objects of thought usually appears to be for Plato a sufficient 
condition for true knowledge. 

4. The absence of any reference to forms in the Theaetetus has to be justi- 
fied in some way. This is perhaps the most significant and celebrated contro- 
versy concerning the interpretation of the dialogue. Continental and analytic 
scholars offer two contrasting explanations for Plato’s renunciation of ideas. 
Roughly speaking, continental interpreters describe Plato as aiming to show 
that it is impossible to produce a definition of knowledge without referring to 
forms, since the concept of knowledge is inherently linked with the nature of 
its objects and knowledge can be true only if it has the unchanging forms as 
its content. The aporetic ending of the dialogue is a consequence of this inten- 
tional omission and does not commit its author. By contrast, analytic schol- 
ars regard the absence of forms in the Theaetetus as a radical self-criticism 
on Plato’s part. In their view, the dialogue marks a turning point in Plato’s 
career. He abandons here his metaphysics of forms and presents his readers 
with an invitation or a challenge to construct an alternative perspective (see 
e.g. Burnyeat) or proposes a logical-propositional theory of knowledge and 
truth (see e.g. Fine).© As I have said earlier, I am unable to see the presence of 


5 See respectively CORNFORD (1935), pp. 102-06; and CASERTANO (1999), pp. 47-49, and 
(2002), pp. 101-04. 

6 Aclear statement of the continental interpretation can be found in CORNFORD (1935) and 
CHERNISS (1936): «the attempt of the Theaetetus to define knowledge fails, and this failure 
demonstrates that the Adyoc, the essential characteristic of knowledge, cannot be explained 
by any theory which takes phenomena to be the objects of intellection». The analytic inter- 
pretation can be reconstructed through the works of ROBINSON (1950), RYLE (1960), FINE 
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(traces of) positive claims about the nature and the definition of knowledge, 
be they of a logical-propositional or of a generically coherentist type. On the 
other hand, a clear conception of émtat yy, a conception which is not logical- 
propositional, but realistic and correspondentist on the ontological and epis- 
temological level and rests on the existence of forms as objects of thought and 
knowledge, can be found virtually unchanged in dialogues both earlier and later 
than the Theaetetus. These are basically the reasons why I tend rather decid- 
edly to side with the continentals and why I also agree with the explanation 
sometimes given to justify Plato’s purpose: he fails to mention forms in order 
to show indirectly that they are necessary for defining knowledge.’ 

In my view, this explanation has a precise textual basis in a Parmenides 
passage. After pointing out the numerous problems with the theory of forms 
defended by the young Socrates, at 135b—c Parmenides concludes that were 
one to deny that forms exist or can be grasped by human beings, only an excep- 
tionally skillful interlocutor could refute such a thesis. And yet, as he goes on to 
argue, were one to abandon the theory of forms, there would remain nothing 
on which to fix one’s thought, for there would not be for each object a form 
which is always the same (ob8é S201 tpeet THY Stdvotnv EEet py Edv ideav tav 
dvtwy Exdotov thy adtyy dei civat). As a result, the power and effectiveness of 
dialectic would be destroyed. But here is another issue, which the continen- 
tals do not raise: why is it that without forms «there would remain nothing 
on which to fix one’s thought»? Of course, and in the first place, because — as 
Parmenides remarks — without forms there would be no permanent objects 
to which to turn one’s thought. But why should it be impossible to have other 
objects on which effectively to fix one’s thought in order to achieve real knowl- 
edge? To answer this question, we have to go back a few lines in the Parmenides 
and look at the discussion of the so-called “greatest difficulty” raised by 
Parmenides about forms (133b-134e), i.e. the view that forms are totally sepa- 
rate from sensible things. If such a separation is rigorously preserved, the two 
domains will be foreign to each other and it will be impossible for forms to 
perform any function with respect to the sensibles and vice versa. This will 
entail a clear-cut distinction between the science of forms, i.e. a kind of sci- 
ence ToAd axpiBectepov H THY TAP’ Huty extotHENy, and the science of sensible 
things, ie. an inferior and imprecise kind of science, by which 0d8é yryvwoxo- 
ev T00 Getov ovdev. Living in the sensible world, which is separate from forms, 
human beings will only have access to the latter kind of science and will turn 


(1979a) and (1979b), and BURNYEAT (1990). For a general overview of these interpretations, 
with some clarifications and additions, see SEDLEY (2004), pp. 1-15. 
7 See e.g, LAFRANCE (2015), pp. 303-04, 499-501 and 515. 
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their thought exclusively to the sensibles. Accordingly, the Theaetetus aims to 
verify the soundness of this inferior kind of science that has only the sensible 
world as its object. It is no coincidence that, according to the first definition of 
émtotypy discussed in the dialogue, knowledge coincides with immediate per- 
ception of the sensibles, whereas according to the second and third definition 
it coincides with a form of opinion about the sensibles that involves the use 
of certain notions or beings present in the soul. These are the only epistemic 
possibilities available to human beings as a consequence of the “greatest dif- 
ficulty” of the Parmenides and the argument about the unknowability of forms. 

Indeed, the correspondence between the ontological and epistemologi- 
cal puzzle raised in the Parmenides and its full discussion in the Theaetetus 
is even closer. As is well known, the first definition of knowledge in this dia- 
logue, which concerns the sensibles alone, turns out to be insufficient from 
an ontological point of view, because it is based on a more or less extreme 
kind of mobilist ontology resulting in utter epistemological subjectivism. This 
corresponds to the status of Zeno’s Adyot introduced at the beginning of the 
Parmenides (127e-130a): they only consider the sensible world and therefore 
give rise to a contradiction whereby each sensible object has different and 
contrasting properties. To counter this perspective, in the Parmenides, Socrates 
points to a domain of extra-sensible beings that account for the sensibles pos- 
sessing such properties. And, in the Theaetetus, the second and third defini- 
tion, whereby knowledge consists in a form of true 86a, then in a form of 
true 5é6&& accompanied by a Adyog that guarantees its formal consistency, are 
ultimately unable to provide a criterion of truth for knowledge, because they 
fail to identify the conditions of false 56&« and therefore to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, which is the necessary presupposition for founding truth. 
In my view, it is once again the Parmenides that helps us understand these 
Theaetetus passages, particularly the short and difficult section 132b—c where, 
in order to get around the problem with the participation of sensible things in 
separate forms, Socrates suggests conceiving forms as voyata that arise only 
in the soul (oddapod ... eyyiyverOaut &08t H Ev puyxats) and construes the onto- 
logical participation of the sensibles in forms as an association by the soul and 
in the soul of certain vonuata with certain empirical subjects (e.g. of beauty 
with Alcibiades or, more exactly, of unity and multiplicity or similarity and dis- 
similarity with one or more sensible things). In the language of the Theaetetus, 
this seems to correspond to the association of certain évta existing in the soul, 
called xow4, with the sensible perceptions of empirical beings. And this is what 
opinion consists in (187a). But, as Parmenides points out in the Parmenides, 
any vona is necessarily “of something that is” (twd¢ ... 6vto¢), not “of nothing” 
(oddevdc). Thought refers to this objective content, which justifies and grounds 
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it and enables it to associate one or more beings with a certain property. Were 
this not the case, thought would not exist as such, i.e. it would be completely 
devoid of content. This clearly means that the only possible criterion for the 
truth and consistency of a voya, hence of a xoww6y, in the soul, and of the opin- 
ion which is the result of its association with sensible perceptions, is the refer- 
ence to an objective model functioning as a yardstick. Without such a model it 
would be impossible for us to demarcate the content of a voynya or xowdv and 
to assess whether it is truly or falsely associated with perceived sensible beings. 

I discussed at length this exegetical issue not only to clarify the general 
assumptions of my reading of the Theaetetus, but because it represents, as will 
become clear, the basis for the remarks I shall make about false opinion in the 
abovementioned section of the dialogue. To put it in a nutshell, (1) like most 
continental interpreters, I found it plausible that the lack of reference to forms 
should be regarded as an indirect demonstration of the epistemological fail- 
ure produced by renouncing to intelligible realities. In addition, (2) I believe 
the programmatic reasons for this provisional renunciation can be found in the 
Parmenides. Most importantly, (3) this enables us to claim that the arguments 
leading Socrates to the paradoxical conclusion that false opinion is impossible 
are not fallacious in themselves, as is claimed by the majority of interpreters,® 
because they correctly show that in a world made up by sensible beings it is 
impossible to reach any form of éntotpy, whether of an immediately percep- 
tive or a doxastic type. By contrast, those arguments become fallacious if we 
accept the existence of forms. 

5. I shall conclude by making a supplementary exegetical point. The 
Theaetetus should not be viewed, as I have argued so far, only as a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that, given the difficulties raised in the Parmenides, éniomyy 
is impossible in the absence of forms. The thrust of the Theaetetus is elenctic 
or refutative as well. By showing the untenability of the three definitions of 
émtotyyy, Plato aims to highlight the untenability of three positive theories 
of knowledge which can be historically identified: (1) Protagoras’ subjectiv- 
ist sensualism and its Heraclitean origin; (2) all forms of doxastic knowledge, 
which may plausibly be attributed, among others, to the sophists; (3) the pos- 
sible refinement of doxastic knowledge by means of a Adyog that justifies it, 
which might be ascribed to Antisthenes.9 


8 See e.g. FERRARI (2011), pp. 90-105. 
g (1) and (2) have been suggested and discussed by LAFRANCE (20193), pp. 202-08; (3) by 
BRANCACCI (1993). 
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I should now like to make some remarks about Theaetetus 187b—201c. After 
proposing the second definition of knowledge as true opinion (187b), in this 
section Socrates attempts to determine the conditions of false opinion. The 
latter must be distinguishable from true opinion, if we are to avoid the embar- 
rassing consequence that all opinions are equally true or equally false. 

This consequence would be incompatible with there being false opinions 
and, most importantly, would undermine the principle whereby truth can 
only exist as the opposite of falsehood. Socrates’ first attempt fails because 
it is shown that we can have or not have knowledge of the things which are. 
As a result, if knowledge is true opinion, we can either have a true opinion 
about the things which are or not have any opinion, with no room left for false 
opinion (188a—c). Socrates’ second attempt shifts the focus from the episte- 
mological opposition between knowing and not knowing to the ontological 
opposition between being and non-being. Having a true opinion, i.e. knowing, 
means having an opinion about that which is. By contrast, having an opinion 
about that which is not, means not having any opinion at all, i.e. not knowing, 
for it is impossible that opinion should have as its object that which is not. As 
a result, from this perspective too no room seems to be left for false opinion 
(188d-189b). The third attempt is based on the description of thinking (6tavo- 
giv) as a dialogue of the soul with itself: In this context, false opinion seems to 
consist in a confusion between two opinions — both true and therefore both 
concerning the things which are. But if true opinion is knowledge, when we 
have two or more true opinions about the things which are, there will be as 
many instances of knowledge, whereas when we have no opinions, there will 
be no knowledge. Now, it is impossible for us to confuse opinions both about 
the things we know, because we know them, and about the things we do not 
know, because we will have no opinions to confuse. Finally, it is also impos- 
sible to confuse an opinion about something we know with an opinion about 
something we do not know, because in the latter case there will once again be 
no opinion (18g9b—190e). Socrates’ fourth attempt is particularly complex. He 
describes the soul as a block of wax where sensible perceptions leave imprints, 
and false opinion as a mistaken association of these imprints with the present 
perceptions producing them. When imprints for some reason become weak 
or blurry, the present perception may be connected with an imprint other 
than the one corresponding to it. Yet this attempt too proves unfruitful. On 
the one hand, the deterioration of the imprints in the soul is unconvincingly 
accounted for (the reasons given include a bad nature of the soul, disease, hal- 
lucination or perceptual mistakes and delusions). On the other hand, there is 
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no explanation of how error and falsehood can occur in the case of opinions 
having a content that cannot be traced back to perception. For example, false- 
hood seems to be impossible in the case of numbers, where there is no perish- 
able perceptual basis for false opinions (190e—196c). Later in the dialogue we 
find a fifth attempt to establish the legitimacy of false opinion by means of the 
celebrated aviary image. As Socrates claims, we should distinguish between 
the acquisition of a cognitive content and its recovery and reuse once it has 
been acquired. Error and falsehood could arise when we recover a certain 
cognitive content instead of another. Yet this would once again result in the 
paradox whereby error and falsehood contradictorily derive from knowledge 
of the cognitive content originally acquired. Consequently, the same cogni- 
tive content would simultaneously represent knowledge and non-knowledge 
(197a-200a). After this last attempt has failed, Socrates sets about refuting the 
initial view that true opinion coincides with knowledge (201a-c).!° 

Let us now draw some conclusions from this quick and extremely sche- 
matic reconstruction of the Theaetetus section where the definition of ém- 
otHpY as true opinion is discussed and the puzzle about false opinion emerges. 
Of Socrates’ five attempts to solve the aporia, the first, third, fourth and fifth 
share, in different ways, the epistemological assumption that false opinion is 
unfounded. This ultimately means that, as far as opinion is concerned, there 
is no epistemic halfway house between true opinion and a complete lack of 
opinion. The only possible alternative is between having an opinion or not 
having it at all. As for the second attempt, it rests, as I have said, on the onto- 
logical view that false opinion is unfounded, i.e. that the object of false opinion 
cannot possibly exist, because it is identical with non-being or a non-being. 
Therefore, my remarks here will only concern the following two points: the 
epistemological impossibility of falsehood considered as falling between true 
opinion and lack of opinion and the ontological impossibility of falsehood due 
to its referring to non-being. 


3 The Epistemological Impossibility of False Opinion 


The impossibility of falsehood considered as falling between true opinion 
and lack of opinion is clearly expressed at 188c. If knowledge (émtat)pn) is by 


10 _—- Fora detailed reconstruction of this section of the dialogue, which I have only briefly and 
schematically summarized, see SEDLEY (2004), pp. 120-52, and NARCY (2013). A useful 
discussion of part of the relevant (essentially anglophone) critical literature on it can be 
found in CHAPPELL (2004), pp. 150-96. 
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definition true opinion, since we can either know or not know (sidévat H py eldé- 
vot) something and there exist no intermediate processes such as learning and 
forgetting (uovOdvet xat emtAavOdveo8at), then we can only have a true opinion 
about something or no opinion at all. Yet what is needed is an account of how 
it is possible So&dZew tiv& pevdh, which is clearly a reality and is necessary to 
establish a criterion of truth for true opinion. For we can only have an opinion 
about something we know and cannot have an opinion about something we 
do not know. Consequently, leaving aside what we do not know, our opinion 
about what we know is necessarily true, since otherwise we should assume that 
we may have a false opinion about what we know — but we know it. Hence it 
is impossible for us (1) to have a false opinion about what we know; (2) to have 
a false opinion about what we do not know; (3) and to have a false opinion 
about things of which we know some and do not know others, for we know the 
former (hence we have a true opinion about them) and do not know the latter 
(hence we have no opinion at all about them). According to the majority of 
commentators, Socrates’ argument rests on a series of fallacies. First, the strict 
and exclusive opposition between knowing and not knowing, which rules out 
any intermediate process of transition from one state to the other as well as 
the possibility to have partial knowledge of something. Secondly, adherence 
to a visual-perceptual epistemic model, whereby knowing and not knowing 
are equated with perception or lack of perception of something individual (so 
that error could only arise when we confuse two perceptions — which is impos- 
sible). Such an epistemic model would have nothing to do with the predicative 
and descriptive attitude that is peculiar to opinion.” 

As I have said, in my view this argument is perfectly coherent and consistent 
in a certain possible world, ie. the sensible and one-level world inhabited only 
by empirical beings and comprised within the limits set by the greatest dif- 
ficulty of the Parmenides: such a world has no access to separate forms, which 
are unknowable to it and ultimately non-existent. 

Let me now make some textual remarks about Theaetetus 188a—b. It has 
been noticed that Socrates’ starting assumption seems to beg the question: 
he describes knowledge (émtotmpn) as true opinion, yet later it is claimed that 
opinion can only be about what we know. This leads us to regard true opinion, 
ie. knowledge, as identical with any opinion, for opinion can only be about 
what we know (if every opinion is about what we know and if knowledge 


11 See CORNFORD (1935), pp. 11-14, and recently FERRARI (2011), pp. 92-7 and 422-25, 
n. 260-61, who offers an overview of the matter. See also the more cautious remarks of 
SEDLEY (2004), pp. 120-25. 
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coincides with true opinion, then every opinion is true).!* But there is no such 
question-begging in this passage. The knowledge that is identical with true 
opinion is rightly called émtothun, which is the “true knowledge” or “science” 
the Theaetetus is searching for. By contrast, the “knowledge” which forms the 
basis for an opinion about something is systematically referred to here by the 
verb eidévat. Thus, a distinction is drawn between “knowing” and “not know- 
ing” something (etdévat) — the condition for having an opinion at all - and 
“knowledge” (émtetyn), i.e. true opinion. In short, we can have (1) 56& about 
something, which depends on cidévo that about which we have an opinion. 
This is the state of the soul when it is occupying itself, by itself, with the things 
which are (6t1 not’ éyet y tuyn, Stav adty ad’ adtyv Mpaypatedytat TEpl TR OvTa, 
187a), i.e. it establishes connections with sensible perceptions (t@ mepi éxetvav 
avMoyton@, 186d). Now, the eidevat that forms the basis of opinion can only 
consist in perceptual “knowledge” of the sensibles. It is with respect to this 
knowledge and starting from it that the soul develops its opinions, i.e. estab- 
lishes connections by focusing on it. This cannot be otherwise in a wholly sen- 
sible world, where there exists only sensible “knowledge” about which the soul 
can have opinions. In this general sphere of perceptual knowledge of sensible 
things about which the soul has opinions, there can arise (2) true opinion, 
which coincides with knowledge construed as émtotpy. As a result, there is no 
question-begging in Socrates’ argument nor any overlap between “knowledge” 
as a condition for 64& and “knowledge” as true 64&a. This enables us to under- 
stand why such intermediate processes as learning and forgetting are excluded 
from consideration. The reason is fully consistent and by no means fallacious: 
the basis for doxastic activity is perceptual knowledge, here construed as pres- 
ent, so that perception of a sensible thing either occurs or it does not and can- 
not be learnt or forgot while it is occurring. In addition, from this perceptual 
point of view, it is not possible to imagine a form of partial “knowledge” of 
something (except for instances of mistake, perceptual delusion, disease or 
hallucination). I do not think Socrates is here referring to a visual epistemic 
model accounting for perception of individual beings — the other fallacy of 
which he is accused — since the kind of eidévat at issue is both mepl mévta and 
xa8’Exaotov (188a), ie. about something but also about all things. 

Now, as we have seen, the perceptual knowledge which forms the basis for 
opinion cannot be false — either it exists, or it does not. For perception is always 
true when it occurs, and nobody mistakes Socrates for Theaetetus or a human 
being for an ox, if they see them at the same time. They may not identify them 


12 See BURNYEAT (1990), pp. 70-77; HARDY (2001), pp. 162-71; ROOCHNIK (2002), p. 45; and 
STERN (2008), pp. 222-27. 
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or not determine correctly their relationship but, based on their own distinct 
perceptions, they cannot possibly be unable to grasp the difference between 
them. This being so, the opinion arising in our soul when «it is occupying itself, 
by itself, with the things which are» must first of all be about «things which 
we know», i.e. we have perceived. This is why it is impossible for us to have an 
opinion, either true or false, about “things which we do not know’, i.e. we have 
not perceived. With no perception on which “to occupy itself”, the soul has 
no opinions either. Secondly, this opinion must be true or false not because of 
the perceptual knowledge on which it rests and works, for that knowledge is 
always true. It must be true or false in itself, i.e. when it originates in the soul, 
or rather with respect to the soul's activity that produces it. This activity con- 
sists in the soul connecting or associating certain properties or determinations 
with sensible perceptions, so that the resulting opinion can be shown to be 
true or false only by distinguishing correct connections and associations (e.g. 
of beauty with Alcibiades or of non-identity with the relationship between a 
human being and an ox) from incorrect ones (e.g. of restraint with Alcibiades 
or of identity with the relationship between a fish and a bird). Now, the soul 
can draw these determinations and properties only from itself and it is only by 
itself, i.e. by focusing on itself, that it can associate them with sensible percep- 
tions. How are we then to establish its criterion of truth, i.e. determine whether 
the associations it makes are true or false? It is impossible to say, for the soul 
possesses no extra-sensory criterion, not even when it «carries on a discourse 
with itself» (189b-190e). The only available criterion of truth, then, turns out to 
be the perceptual one. However, sucha criterion makes no distinction between 
true and false perceptions but, as I have pointed out, only between actual per- 
ceptions, which are always true and produce opinions, and perceptions which 
do not occur and therefore produce no opinions. To put it differently, in a 
world inhabited only by sensible things perception of sensible things is either 
certainly true or does not occur at all. But the soul has no other material about 
which to produce opinions than the perceptual one, and no other criterion 
of truth by which to form opinions than the perceptual one. This means that 
opinion is governed by the same truth conditions as perception. An actual and 
true perception gives rise to an opinion, whereas a lack of perception, which is 
not false but simply does not exist, does not give rise to any opinion, not even 
a false one. As a result, in the opinions originating within the soul we cannot 
distinguish truth from falsehood, but only the arising or otherwise of opinions. 
This leads Socrates to a perfectly consistent conclusion: it is impossible both to 
determine how we can have false opinions and to define false opinions. Yet this 
does not entail — and Socrates by no means suggests — that all opinions are 
true, and no opinion is false. It just means that it is impossible to determine 
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which opinions are false. If there is no criterion of truth for opinions, the latter 
are neither true nor false, or they can be regarded as all true or all false. This is 
why Socrates, who has proven unable to identify the origin of falsehood, does 
not claim that he has identified the origin of truth. He just argues, at 188c, that 
we can have opinions only about what we know (but fails to specify whether 
these opinions are true or false).!5 Unsurprisingly, at the end of the section of 
the dialogue discussing the second definition of émtotpuy (201a-c), the defini- 
tive refutation of the view that knowledge is true opinion is coherently based 
on the reversion to a perceptual model. Directly witnessing an event produces 
a stronger form of knowledge than is the doxastic persuasion we can get froma 
second-hand account. This shows once again the lack of a criterion of truth for 
56a, since we cannot be sure whether or not a witness tells the truth, whereas 
directly witnessing an event enables us to be immediately sure whether or not 
that event has occurred.!* We should not wrongly equate opinion with direct 
perception of something but become aware that opinion has no independent 
criterion of truth. Knowledge cannot be identical with true opinion, and the 
only form of knowledge that does have a criterion of truth is direct perception. 

This examination of the epistemological impossibility of falsehood consid- 
ered as falling between true opinion and lack of opinion shows that, in a world 
inhabited exclusively by empirical beings, while sensible perception does pos- 
sess a basic criterion of truth (whereby all perceptions either are true or do 
not exist), 54&« does not, for it arises out of an additional activity of the soul 
alone on perceptions of the sensibles. A criterion of truth for 84&« could only 
be established by determining a regulating principle for the soul’s activity, ie. a 
universal model, independent of the soul, by which to gauge the correctness or 
otherwise of that activity. Yet such a principle cannot be the same which estab- 
lishes the truth conditions of sensible perception, nor can it coincide with the 
immediate truth of perception, whose inadequacy for opinion has already 
been shown. Rather, it should be located at the soul’s level. Now, as the truth 
of sensible perception depends on the immediate perceptual relationship 


13. In other words, the impossibility of identifying false opinions does not demonstrate that 
all opinions are true, but that there is no criterion for distinguishing truth from falsehood 
and that therefore they are indifferent. As a result, we can say that we have an opinion, but 
cannot specify our claim. We may say we have an opinion about what we know, yet this 
does not imply that that opinion is true, but just that we have formed an opinion on an 
actual perceptual basis. 

14 The celebrated “jury passage” of the Theaetetus (201a—c) has been examined by so many 
scholars, and from so many different points of view, that it is impossible to give here an 
even schematic account of it: see only BURNYEAT (1980) and (1990), pp. 124-27; LEWIS 
(1981); HARING (1982); HARDY (2001), pp. 206-15; and SEDLEY (2004), pp. 149-51. 
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between sense organs and external sensible objects, so the truth of the soul’s 
activity could only be established by means of the relationship between the 
soul and certain non-sensible objective beings. This translates into a signif- 
icant extension of the sphere of being. Given my exegetical assumptions, it 
will be clear that I am alluding to the theory of forms and the rejection of the 
strictly separatist view which is described in the Parmenides passage about 
the “greatest difficulty” and proven untenable in the Theaetetus. What is 
needed, I believe, is an intelligible model to assess the way in which the soul 
associates properties and determinations with sensible perceptions. Since such 
a model is not inside, but outside the soul, and is objective and universal, by 
knowing it the soul can use it as a criterion of truth for identifying correctly the 
properties and determinations that belong or do not belong to sensible things. 
As a result, the soul no longer connects common properties and determina- 
tions with its perceptions of the sensibles in a self-referential way, i.e. with- 
out relying on an objective criterion. If the soul knows these determinations 
and properties in themselves, as intelligible forms, it can objectively ascertain 
whether or not the sensibles possess them. We get, then, the following hier- 
archy of cognitive powers: (1) perception of the sensibles, (2) opinion and 
(3) knowledge. As I have already said, (1) perception provides us with evidence 
about the sensibles. Such evidence is immediate and true, yet momentary. 
(2) Opinion is an assessment whereby the soul connects common properties 
and determinations with its perceptions. Opinion is true when the soul associ- 
ates a sensible thing it perceives with a property belonging to that thing. The 
soul can determine whether its association is correct or incorrect because it 
knows the models, or intelligible forms, of these properties or determinations. 
By contrast, false opinion arises when the soul associates its perceptions with 
common properties and determinations without having thorough knowledge 
of the latter. 

Finally, (3) knowledge of common properties and determinations in them- 
selves is science proper, i.e. thorough knowledge of universal and unchanging 
beings. As is the case with perception of sensible things, either we know these 
beings, or we do not. We cannot have false knowledge of them." The extension 
of the ontological sphere to include beings other than the sensibles, i.e. the 
models of common properties and determinations derivatively belonging to 


15 This conclusion is a matter of controversy among scholars, but we may leave this issue 
aside here. Suffice it say that the truth of our knowledge of forms has a character that the 
truth of perception and opinion lack, i.e. stability or permanence, which depends on 
the universality and immutability of forms as opposed to the changeability of the objects 
of perception and opinion. 
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the sensibles, opens up an intermediate epistemic space for opinion as such, 
construed as a cognitive activity associating those properties and determina- 
tions with sensible perceptions. In this space it is possible to identify truth or 
falsehood, depending on whether or not the soul makes its associations with 
full knowledge of the models of the common properties and determinations it 
connects with the sensibles. 

Such an outcome does not explicitly emerge from the aporetic develop- 
ment of the Theaetetus. This is as clear as it is, I think, intentional — and the 
Theaetetus does give some hints about it. As we have seen, in the only pos- 
sible world of the Theaetetus, i.e. the sensible one-level world, learning and 
forgetting cannot occur, for they have nothing to do with actual perception 
or lack of perception (see 188a, the first attempt to identify the origin of false 
opinion). Alternatively, they are regarded as inadequate, since they can per- 
haps account for the errors made by the soul when associating an actual per- 
ception with the imprint of a previous perception (see 191d—195<, the fourth 
attempt to identify the origin of false opinion), but they are unable to account 
for the errors in the cognitive associations not based on perceptual data, as is 
the case with numbers. In my view, this marginalization of learning and forget- 
ting is an implicit invitation to substitute the one-level ontological perspective 
of the Theaetetus with the two-level perspective described e.g. in the Meno, 
the Phaedo and the Phaedrus, where learning and forgetting play a key role 
within the well-known doctrine of recollection. At Men. 80d—81d we find a 
discussion of the sophistic paradox about the impossibility of inquiry, which 
is based on an exclusive and exhaustive opposition between “knowing” and 
“not knowing” similar to the one that frustrates Socrates’ and Theaetetus’ first, 
third, fourth and fifth attempt to identify the origin of false opinion. To get 
around that paradox and to justify the possibility of opinion, either true or 
false, as an epistemic and ontological space intermediate between percep- 
tion of the sensibles and knowledge of the intelligibles, learning is described 
as the recollection of certain intelligible beings previously acquired by the 
soul, which forgets them when embodied. Opinion arises out of the slow and 
demanding recovery of this knowledge contained in the soul, i.e. out of recol- 
lection, which starts from the perceptual processes prompting the soul further 
to inquire into the cognitively inadequate results of perception. The truth and 


16 A possible (implicit) reference to the doctrine of recollection, and consequently a pos- 
sible relation between the Theaetetus and the mentioned dialogues, has been noticed 
and discussed, with different conclusions, by many scholars: see e.g. CORNFORD (1935), 
pp. 27-28; MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 116-17; BURNYEAT (1977); SEDLEY (2004), pp. 28-30 
and 144-45; EL MURR (2013), pp. 166—71; and FERRARI (2011), pp. 123-31. 
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falsehood of opinion are provided with a solid and consistent basis, for they 
are connected to recollection, which is a non-linear and uneven process liable 
to deviation and error. Let me propose the following rough scheme as an exam- 
ple. Actual perception of the sensible being “Alcibiades” or the sensible beings 
“Socrates” and “Alcibiades” affects the soul. The soul can become aware that 
the common property or determination possessed by “Alcibiades” is “beauty” 
and the common determination or property of the relationship between 
“Socrates” and “Alcibiades” is “dissimilarity”, and can come to form the true 
opinions “Alcibiades is beautiful’ and “Socrates and Alcibiades are dissimilar”. 
However, it can do so only insofar as it recovers (or has recovered) its previous 
knowledge of those common properties or determinations in themselves, i.e. 
of the intelligible forms of beauty and dissimilarity. If the soul comes to rec- 
ollect this knowledge, it will become aware that the common determination 
or property possessed by “Alcibiades” is a derivative form of beauty in itself, 
which resembles its model, however inadequately, and is therefore also called 
“beauty”. Likewise, the common determination or property of the relation- 
ship between “Socrates” and “Alcibiades” is a derivative form of dissimilarity in 
itself, which resembles its model, however inadequately, and is therefore also 
called “dissimilarity”. If the soul és unable to recollect, or has not yet recollected, 
this knowledge, it will either fail to become aware of the common determina- 
tions or properties of the sensibles it perceives and will thus form no opinion; 
or it will mix up its unfocused recollections and mistake those common deter- 
minations and properties for others and will thus form false opinions. Since 
recollection, i.e. learning, is about knowledge of intelligible beings, it offers a 
criterion of truth not just for our opinions about the sensibles we perceive, i.e. 
our associations of common determinations and properties with the sensibles, 
but also for abstract objects not directly derived from perception, e.g. numbers. 
Consequently, it is learning — construed as recollection — and forgetting that 
can provide a foundation for the truth or falsehood of an opinion. The exclu- 
sion of these epistemically indispensable processes hints at the ontological 
inadequacy of the one-level world of the Theaetetus. 

What is needed is a bigger world, where learning and forgetting can be 
justified. 


4 The Ontological Impossibility of False Opinion 


As I said earlier, the second issue I should like to discuss is the view that false- 
hood, being referred to non-being, is ontologically impossible. This idea is sug- 
gested in Theaetetus 188d—189b, where Socrates makes his second attempt at 
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identifying the origin of false opinion. He proposes to examine this issue not 
«according to knowing and not knowing» (xatd td cidévan xat py cidevat) — ie. 
the perceptual knowledge enabling the soul to form opinions — but «accord- 
ing to the being and non-being» (xat& td etvat xal py) of the objects the soul 
has opinions about. This immediately produces an association between «hav- 
ing an opinion about that which is not» (td py dv d0&dcet) — ie. that which 
is not both «with respect to the things which are» (zepi tOv évtwv) and “in 
itself” (adto xx8’abt6) — and «having an opinion about that which is not true» 
(uy dAn oy ... olytot). This association clearly depends on the assumption of its 
reciprocal, i.e. the association between that which is true and that which is. As 
a result, if having an opinion about that which is true means having an opin- 
ion about that which is, having an opinion about that which is not true, ice. is 
false, means having an opinion about that which is not, ie. non-being. This 
is evidently impossible and contradictory, for that which is not, or non-being, 
cannot be the object of knowledge, be it perception or opinion, because it is 
not. All perceptions, insofar as they occur, are perceptions of something, i.e. are 
directed towards something, towards an object which is (i év tt... Tv Svtwv TL). 
If they are perceptions of nothing, i.e. are directed towards nothing, towards 
an object which is not, they do not occur as perceptions. Similarly, as regards 
the objects of opinion, if opinion occurs it is about something which is (6 8’ év 
tt d0Ed@wv ... dv tt), whereas if it is about something which is not, then it is not 
false, but simply does not occur (év ye pndév d0EaCwv Td mapamav odd SoEdCet). 
It should be noted that Socrates does not claim he has failed to determine the 
origin of false opinion, in the sphere of opinion about that which is not, but 
that he has succeeded in identifying the origin of true opinion. Nor does he 
associate opinion about that which is with an opinion that is necessarily true. 
He just points out that it is impossible to have an opinion about that which is 
not, and that we should look elsewhere for the origin of false opinion (189b). 
This leaves us with one possible type of opinion, i.e. opinion about that which 
is. As in the previous case, we are unable to determine the criterion of truth for 
this type of opinion, i.e. whether and how it can be true or false. 

Here too, scholars have highlighted at least two inconsistencies in Socrates’ 
argument. The first would be the confusion between two different meanings 
of the non-being of that which is not as a possible object for false opinion. 
These two meanings, which are hinted at in the passage, would be as follows: 
(1) not-being «in itself», i.e. absolute non-being (referred to by the words avtd 
xa8’abt6 at 188d10); (2) “relative” non-being, ie. the determinate negation of 
one or more of the properties and attributes of that which is (referred to by the 
words T0 [uy ov ... Mepl THV 6vTwv at 188dg). The former does not exist at all hence 
it cannot be the content of an opinion, not even a false one. The latter is about 
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something which is, hence it could be the content of an opinion, albeit a false 
one. The second inconsistency would be the reversion to a visual-perceptual 
epistemic model whereby having and not having an opinion are once again 
equated with perception or lack of perception of something individual. This 
means that we could only have an opinion about something or not have an 
opinion about anything and would be unable to distinguish between false and 
true opinions. Which is incompatible with opinion’s predicative and descrip- 
tive attitude.!” These two fallacies would produce an incorrect view of truth 
and falsehood as ontological properties of beings, not of propositions about 
beings. Truth may be the ontological property of that which is, whereas false- 
hood is impossible, for it is an ontological property of that which is not and, 
like that which is not, cannot be described as existing. Such fallacies, already 
mentioned in a celebrated passage of the Euthydemus (283e-284a) which 
I cannot discuss here,!® are dealt with in the well-known concluding section 
of the Sophist. Two kinds of “non-being” are distinguished there, i.e. absolute 
and relative non-being. The former coincides with absolute nothingness and 
therefore cannot be talked about, while the latter is the determinate negation 
of some of the properties that things possess or do not possess and is totally 
legitimate both from an ontological and a logical point of view. Falsehood is 
situated in the predicative dimension, i.e. the reconstruction of the relations 
between different beings or between subjects and predicates which all exist 
in the same way. Thought, discourse and judgement are true if they correctly 
reproduce within the predicative dimension the actual relations between the 
things which are. They are false if they fail to correctly reproduce within 
the predicative dimension the actual relations between the things which are. 
In both cases, we think, say and judge things “which are”. But whereas truth 
is an ontological property of things which are — for they are reproduced in 
thought, discourse and judgement “as they are” in themselves and in their 
relations — falsehood cannot be an ontological property of things — if it were, 
it would belong to things other than those which are and are true, ie. things 
which are not in an absolute sense. Falsehood turns out to be a property of 
thought, discourse and judgement about things which are, insofar as they are 


” 


reproduced in thought, discourse and judgement “as they are not’, ie. in a 


17. See again CORNFORD (1935), Pp. 115-16; BOSTOCK (1988), pp. 165-69; BURNYEAT (1990), 
Pp. 77-83; HARDY (2001), p. 173; and FERRARI (2011), pp. 92-97 and 426-31, n. 262-63. 

18 —_ I would just like to point out that, in my opinion, while Euthydemus, in the Euthydemus, 
uses this argument misleadingly to show that, if falsehood cannot be found, everything is 
true, in the Theaetetus Socrates simply concludes that falsehood cannot be found in the 
sphere of non-being and that this implies the impossibility of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood (see also supra, n. 13). Thus, if there is no falsehood, there is no truth either. 
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different way from “how they are’. This is possible because the “non-being” thus 
expressed in thought, discourse and judgement consists in things which “are” 
being different from how they actually are in their relations.!9 

I am quite sure that this analysis of Socrates’ (presumably fallacious) argu- 
ments in the Theaetetus and their explanation in the Sophist are correct within 
a Platonic conceptual framework. Yet in the one-level world of the Theaetetus, 
which is confined to the sensible sphere, such fallacies are perfectly justified 
and their paradoxical and contradictory character appears absolutely coher- 
ent, for they show once again that the ontology of the Theaetetus is too nar- 
row. As we have seen, in this passage knowledge is defined as true opinion and 
opinion described as a self-referential activity of the soul “focusing” on sense 
perceptions, which are true when they occur, and “associating” them with cer- 
tain common properties and determinations it possesses. In addition, at the 
doxastic level of the soul’s activity no criterion of truth can be found for distin- 
guishing true and false opinions, so that the only criterion for the soul’s activity 
derives from perception: if there are perceptions about which to have opin- 
ions, the soul will form them; if there are no such perceptions, the soul will 
form no opinions. Therefore, from the viewpoint of Socrates, who attempts to 
distinguish true and false opinion “according to the being and non-being” of 
their objects, the soul can only work on sense perceptions, which are true in 
themselves, and on the common properties and determinations which it asso- 
ciates with them in and by itself. This means that, if we have an opinion, it is 
about something which is, i.e. the common property or determination the soul 
associates with its sensible perception, whereas if there is no sensible percep- 
tion with which the soul can associate a common property or determination, 
there will be nothing about which to have an opinion and therefore no opinion. 
Clearly, the distinction between an absolute and a relative sense of non-being 
has no role to play here, because the non-being of a perceptual content, which 
makes it impossible to form an opinion, consists in the absolute absence of 
any object whatsoever. But even if the soul forms an opinion about a sensible 
perception, that opinion can only be said to be about something which is, i-e. 
a perceptual content that exists and whose perceptual basis is always true; and 
when the soul associates common properties and determinations with that 
perceptual content, we are unable to say whether these associations are true 
or false, for they do not depend on an objective criterion allowing us to dis- 
tinguish between true and false associations (i.e. opinions). Consequently, the 
relative sense of non-being seems once again to be irrelevant, for all sensible 


1g __ For this distinction of truth and falsehood in the Sophist, see FRONTEROTTA (2013). 
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perceptions correspond to objects which are and there is no objective criterion 
for establishing with which perceptions the soul should or should not associ- 
ate certain common determinations and properties. In other words, in a world 
where the only access to the objects of knowledge is sensible perception or the 
absence of perception, Socrates can only distinguish between having and not 
having an opinion about those objects. The former refers to that which simply 
is, the latter to that which simply is not. There is, by contrast, no criterion for 
determining which opinions about that which is are true and which are false. 
In my view, the problem with falsehood does not lie in it being identified with 
absolute non-being construed as its ontological property, for Socrates denies 
that false opinion can be an opinion about that which is not. Rather, since 
falsehood cannot be an ontological property of that which is not (for it is not 
and falsehood would then be impossible), it must be situated in the sphere of 
that which is and of opinion about that which is. This means that falsehood 
is close to truth, albeit distinct from it. From an epistemic point of view, only 
an opinion that exists, not one that does not, can be true or false. Similarly, 
from an ontological point of view, true or false opinion can only be about that 
which is, because it is impossible to have an opinion about that which is not. 
Falsehood and truth, then, are both characters of opinions about that which 
is. But they cannot be demarcated either by perceptions, since perceptions are 
always true, or by the soul’s associating common properties and determina- 
tions with perceptions, since the soul has no regulating principle or universal 
model for establishing whether the outcomes of its activity are correct or not. 

In the light of my previous remarks, it should be clear how in my view we 
must proceed to identify a criterion of objective truth for opinion and the onto- 
logical foundation of false opinion. What is needed is an extension of the one- 
level ontology of the Theaetetus, which derives from the programmatic testing 
of the disastrous results of the “greatest difficulty” in the Parmenides, i.e. the 
separation of forms from the sensibles and their inaccessibility to human 
beings. If intelligible forms are regarded as existing and knowable, then it 
becomes possible to distinguish between perception of the sensibles and the 
attribution of common determinations and properties to the sensibles. In 
the case of perception there is a basic criterion of truth whereby sensible per- 
ceptions are either actually and momentarily true or they do not occur. As for 
the attribution of common determinations and properties to the sensibles, 
if forms are regarded as existing and knowable, the soul will have a criterion 
of truth as well. Common properties and determinations are truly and cor- 
rectly associated with sensible perceptions when the soul, by knowing the 
forms, recognizes that those determinations and properties belong, however 
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derivatively, to the sensibles. Common determinations and properties are 
falsely and wrongly attributed to the sensibles when the soul, not knowing or 
imperfectly knowing the forms, makes a mistake. In this case, the soul mixes 
up and confuses the common properties and determinations. For example, 
if the soul has no thorough knowledge of the forms of beauty and ugliness, 
it may associate “ugliness”, not “beauty”, with the perceived sensible being 
“Alcibiades”; if it has no thorough knowledge of the forms of similarity and 
dissimilarity, and possibly of man and horse, to the perceived sensible beings 
“Alexander” and “Bucephalus’ it may attribute similarity (for e.g. they are both 
animals), not dissimilarity (for e.g. the former is a rational animal, whereas the 
latter is not). 

As I have shown earlier from the epistemic viewpoint of cognitive pro- 
cesses, so too from the ontological viewpoint of the objects of knowledge the 
introduction of forms enables us to identify and demarcate an intermediate 
space for the objects of opinion. These objects, which fall in between perceived 
sensible beings and forms, are the common determinations or properties that 
the soul associates with perceived sensible beings. Insofar as they are, the com- 
mon determinations and properties belong to the sphere of being. No refer- 
ence is needed here to non-being, either relative (for each of these common 
properties or determinations is what it is and is not different from what it is) 
or absolute (for each of these common determinations or properties simply is 
and is not nothing). Asa result, all determinations and properties are true inso- 
far as they correspond to beings that really and objectively exist. Yet they can 
be attributed to perceived sensible beings correctly, i.e. truly, or incorrectly, i.e. 
falsely. This means that truth, being a full correspondence to that which is how 
‘ft is’, is an ontological property of the things which are, including in the case 
of the objects of opinion. Falsehood, by contrast, arises when the soul makes 
incorrect associations in the domain of opinion, i.e. — as the Sophist will make 
it clear — the predicative dimension peculiar to thought, discourse and judge- 
ment about things which are. As objective and universal models, forms enable 
us to distinguish between a correct and an incorrect mode of attributing com- 
mon determinations and properties to perceived sensible beings: the former 
corresponds to reality as it is, the latter does not correspond to or is different 
from reality as it is. Forms, then, enable us to situate the difference between 
truth and falsehood within the sphere of the objects of opinion. Only if the 
narrow and exclusively sensible perspective of the Theaetetus is substituted 
with this broader ontology can the relative sense of non-being play a positive 
role in solving Socrates’ puzzle about the origin of false opinion. 

In other words, we need to get out of the limited world of the Theaetetus 
and, despite the Parmenides, return to Plato’s standard ontology. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Knowledge, Opinion, and Recollection 
in the Theaetetus 


Franco Trabattoni 


At the end of the first section of the Theaetetus, when the two speakers have 
finally ascertained that — as Socrates puts it — «sense perception and knowl- 
edge (aic@nyats te xai Etat) can never be the same thing», Socrates suggests 
that they search for an answer 


not in the domain of sense perception but in that other one — whatever 
it may be called — which occupies the soul when it is engaged alone with 
that which exists.! (uy Cytety adtyy ev aicihoe Td mapdmav dW’ ev exetvep 
TH OvOpatt, Sti mot’ Exel N Poyy, Stav adty xad’ abt moaypatedytor TEpl 
To OvTCL. ) 

Theaet. 187a3-6 


Theaetetus replies that, in his view, what Socrates is talking about is called 
opining (d0&&@ew, 187a8). As Socrates explicitly approves of this conclusion 
(‘OpOac yap olet, ® gtd, 187a9), Theaetetus has good reasons to believe that 
the path of 5é&& and So&&Zeww is a valid alternative to find a better definition of 
émtoty uy than the one examined until then. Therefore, he suggests identifying 
ériotyy with right opinion (1) dAnbi¢ S6Ea EmtatHpy Etvart, 187ab 6-7). 

This passage has led many readers to suggest that Plato intentionally keeps 
the enquiry within the boundaries of sensible knowledge, thereby paving the 
way for the inevitably aporetic outcome of the dialogue.” Not only is the clear 
superiority of émtotHpy over 86&a confirmed by several passages in the Platonic 
corpus, but in some specific passages emtotyy and 86&« are set in contrast as 


1 The translation is mine (based on Andrea Capra’s Italian translation in TRABATTONI 2016a). 

2 This interpretation is usually traced back to CORNFORD (1935). It has found numerous 
supporters, most recently: SEDLEY (2004); FERRARI (2011). Sedley maintains that in the 
Theaetetus Plato wishes to expound only teachings compatible with the Socrates of the early 
dialogues; Ferrari instead believes that the dialogue has an intentionally “peirastic-zetetic’” 
character (FERRARI 2011, p. 141). 
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‘infallible knowledge” and “fallible knowledge”? Besides, there is no reason 
why this rule ought not to apply to the émtotypm whose definition is sought 
in the Theaetetus, particularly since at the beginning of the investigation — to 
avoid possible misunderstandings — Socrates has Theaetetus grant that the 
émtotyuy in question can be identified with copia, which is to say the form 
of knowledge that undoubtedly occupies the highest place for Plato (145de). 
In the light of all this, it seems evident that the attempt to verify whether émt- 
omy might somehow coincide with 60&« (even correct 50€«) is destined to fail 
from the start. 

However, a careful reading of the passage under investigation reveals the 
untenability of the interpretation I have just outlined (and which we might call 
the standard interpretation). Indeed, 54&« here cannot coincide with “sensible 
knowledge” — as would instead appear to be the case in other Platonic passages 
(especially the metaphor of the divided line in Book 6 of the Republic). If 56& 
is introduced as an alternative to aic@yots, it is obvious that this $6—« cannot 
have anything to do with atc8yor<¢ itself. Indeed, Plato is particularly peremp- 
tory in pointing out to the reader that from this moment onward sense percep- 
tion will be completely ruled out from the possible definitions of émotmpn: 
in addition to the above-quoted words by Socrates, which are unambiguous 
enough in themselves, we have those equally resolute by Theaetetus: «now it 
has become most clear that knowledge is something different from sense per- 
ception» (186e). 

These observations are enough, in my view, to undermine the validity of 
the standard interpretation.* But nor can it be argued — as some scholars have 
done® — that the topic of 54&« is erroneously introduced by Theaetetus because 
he is incapable of correctly following Socrates’ footsteps (which ought to have 
led him towards éntathpy as the knowledge of forms), and that Socrates only 
gives his assent because he is pursuing a certain maieutic and educational 
approach in dealing with the young mathematician. Indeed, an allusion to a 
certain kind of 86&q is already present in Socrates’ previous sentence, although 
the word is not used yet. The reason why Theaetetus immediately states that 


3 Cf. Men. gib, Resp. 477e. 

4 Obviously, it may be contended that the rule of excluding sense perception, which is here 
affirmed in principle, is subsequently not respected in practice, for reasons that have to 
do with the rhetorical and communicative strategy of the dialogue. But, actually, no proof 
adduced in support of this interpretation is really convincing. Since I cannot dwell on this 
point here, I will refer to TRABATTONI (2016a), Introduzione, pp. CXLII-CXLIII, which also 
offers further arguments against the Cornfordian and neo-Cornfordian interpretation of the 
dialogue. 

5 See NARCY 2000. 
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what Socrates is talking about is 50&@ew, and why Socrates assents to this, does 
not lie in his personal (and erroneous) way of interpreting Socrates’ words; 
rather, it lies in the fact that the reference to d0&&Zew is the most obvious and 
evident interpretation of such words. In other terms, Socrates really was allud- 
ing to d0&dCew, Theaetetus — being the bright fellow he is — immediately guesses 
it, and Socrates then obviously gives his assent, as though to say: “Clever boy, 
you got it!”. 

We can infer that this is how things stand through a careful analysis of the 
passage. According to the “normalising” interpretation of this turning point 
in the Theaetetus, we would expect the investigation here to stop focusing on 
sensible things — that is, external objects of which there can be no émtompy for 
well-known reasons — in order to turn towards other, equally external objects, 
namely the forms. These are objects of which there can be émtocmyn since, 
unlike sensible objects, they are del xatd tadta wondtw¢ dvta (Resp. 479e7-8).® 
Socrates instead states something quite different: the path he traces to over- 
come the impasse of aic@yats does not consist in passing from one external 
object (sensibles) to another external object (the forms), but rather in pass- 
ing from the outside to the inside, which is to say: from the attempt to find 
knowledge in a given external object to the attempt to find knowledge in the 
operations that the soul performs within itself when it reflects on that which 
exists (To dvtc). 

In my view, this reference to t& dvta clearly shows that Socrates’ words do 
not mark any surprising deviation towards “non-Platonic” paths which, as 
such, require elaborate and often misleading justifications; rather, Socrates’ 
words are the natural and direct outcome of what comes before. Aic@yats 
had proven to be an ineffective solution because it was incapable of reaching 
truth and being (186c8). Being and truth must be understood here in their full 
sense, as referring to those self-identical and unchanging aspects of reality that 
Socrates had called koina. If it is necessary for émtotHpy to have a stable and in 
no way relative object, it is equally necessary that its object be the universal 
(the common feature which always remains the same despite the passing of 
everything else), and not the particular. But the transition from the particular 
to the universal immediately reveals a crucial difference that Socrates under- 
lines precisely (yet not exclusively) in the words I am discussing here. While 
sense perception imposes itself from the outside upon a passive subject who 
has no influence over it, knowledge of the universal only emerges through the 
active operations that the soul performs when it turns to the external world. 


6 But see also Phaedo 79d6, Resp. 479a2, Soph. 248a12, Soph. 249b12, Pol. 269d5, Phil. 59 c4, 
Phil. 61e3. 
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In other words, while it is enough to open our eyes to automatically see the 
whiteness of the wall before us, and while it is enough to keep our ears open 
to hear the voice of a friend calling us, universal and common features do not 
impose themselves upon the soul in an equally automatic way: they can only 
be recognised through an active operation of the mind. In order to recognise 
common features, then, it is not enough to have an alert mind, but it is neces- 
sary for the soul to actively carry out a whole series of comparisons, to identify 
differences and similarities. Only after it has actively performed these opera- 
tions, can the soul recognise — in addition to the red-I-am-perceiving-now — 
also “red” or “colour” in general. Red and colour in general are not perceived in 
an immediate way, as is shown by the fact that according to many people they 
do not exist at all.’ 

But if this is the case, it is evident why 86€ and d0&4Cew must necessarily 
come into play: because that which does not strike our sense organs immedi- 
ately, but is inferred via reflection, is subject to judgement (which is what d6& 
means in this passage), to assess whether reflection has operated in the correct 
way or not. Since what I see is not man, but Socrates and Callias, the “nature 
of man” is always bound to be an object of opinion/judgement. In order to 
understand what man is, and likewise any other general notion, we cannot rely 
on any direct and incontrovertible contact with an external object, but only 
on our activity of reflecting on the things that are, of formulating hypotheses, 
logoi, and judgements, of reasoning within ourselves in various ways. All this is 
precisely what Socrates and Theaetetus call 86&a. 


Once we have established all this, we can also understand why the enquiry 
concerning right opinion is neither meaningless nor useless. Sense perception 
is not émtotyuy not so much because it is fallible — after all, upon closer scru- 
tiny it turns out not to be fallible at all® — but because its object is the particu- 
lar. From this we may infer that it is only possible to speak of emtotypy if the 
object of knowledge is universal. But knowledge of the universal, as we have 
just seen, does not present the faculties of knowledge with an object that is 
immediately perceivable, as is instead the case with sense perception. Rather, 
this is a kind of mediated knowledge. In the Theaetetus this mediation is 


7 Cf.eg. Resp. 478e-479a, or Soph. 246ab. 

8 Several passages of the dialogue, including 152c and 160d, make it quite clear that sense per- 
ception is by its very nature infallible. See BURNYEAT (1990), pp. 8, 11; IOPPOLO 1999, p. 226, 
n. 51; MCCOY (2005), p. 23. 
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represented by 86&«, which is to say the soul’s inner reflection on reality. In the 
Phaedo, by contrast, this role is played by logoi, which in the metaphor of 
the second sailing® have the same mediating function as is attributed to 64&a in 
the Theaetetus. Indeed, if understood as “judgement”, 5d&a is strictly connected 
with logos, to the point of almost becoming confused with it, as is clear from 
the following Theaetetus passage: 


So much so that in my view the formulating of opinions (S0&4Zew) is a 
kind of speaking (Aéyetv), and opinion (dd&av) is a speech (Adyov) which 
is held neither with another person nor aloud, but with oneself and 
in silence. 

Theaet. 190a4-6 


If the interposition of 56& does not have the immediate effect of discarding the 
definition and of making any analysis of it useless, this is because — as already 
noted — 5d&& here means “judgement”. Therefore, as we have seen in the pas- 
sage just quoted, it is closely connected with /ogos.!° The enquiry thus contin- 
ues in order to assess the possibility for human beings to achieve — through 
5dEa (judgement) and logos — a standard of knowledge that meets the require- 
ment set by émtotypy: in short, to formulate judgements (d6&at and logoi) that 
are certain and infallible. 

This is precisely the aim of the immediately following enquiry, concerning 
false opinion. It is obvious that anyone who struggles to understand why Plato 
might wish to consider something which ultimately has the nature of 5d& as a 
candidate for the role of émtotyuy, will struggle even more to understand why 
Plato focuses not on right opinion, but on the conditions of possibility for false 
opinion. The fact is that Plato here sets out to demonstrate his assumption 
not in a direct way, but rather — as he often chooses to do — through a dialecti- 
cal and reverse procedure. False opinion is problematic because it appears to 
be both a form of knowledge (insofar as it is an opinion) and a form of non- 
knowledge (insofar as it is false). Indeed, it is either one or the other: either 
there is knowledge, in which case there cannot be falsehood and error; or 
falsehood and error are inevitable, in which case there is no knowledge. There 
is no knowledge, in the Theaetetus’ terms, if this is understood as émtot}pn, 
namely as knowledge without the risk and possibility of error. This means that 
the only real possibility to find something like ¢miamyy anywhere is to identify 
an unfettered realm within man’s faculties of knowledge in which judgement 


9 Since I cannot further explore this analogy, to which I will be returning later on, I will refer 
to TRABATTONI (2011), pp. LXVIII-LXXII, and TRABATTONI (2019). 
10. ~—s Foran in-depth discussion of this connection, see TRABATTONI 2016b, Ch. 5 (pp. 65-94). 
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and logos would be infallible. The lengthy enquiry about false opinion is pre- 
cisely intended to show — through an evident climax — that this endeavour is 
destined to fail. 

The analysis of false opinion is carried out through five steps.!! The first 
three attempt to define false opinion, respectively, as confusion between 
knowledge and non-knowledge, as confusion between being and non-being, 
and as allodoxia. None of them succeed in the task, for one very simple rea- 
son. While false opinion is evidently a middle condition between knowledge 
and non-knowledge, the three arguments in question are based on the premise 
that intermediate states must not be taken into account (188a). Because of the 
failure of the enquiry conducted according to this provision, Socrates decides 
to suspend it (191ab), thereby allowing the research to continue through the 
metaphors of the “wax tablet” and the “aviary”, which are designed precisely 
to account for that typical intermediate nature which is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of false opinion. In the former case, the mean in question is produced 
by the lack of agreement between intellect and sense perception. According 
to more than one commentator,” this is the only firmly established point in 
the whole dialogue — and, at least from a formal perspective, this is a correct 
assessment. But, unfortunately, the outcome in question is not enough to solve 
the problem under investigation. Socrates notes that falsehood and error are 
possible even when the only faculty involved is the intellect (the example is 
5 + 7 = 1). Socrates, therefore, moves on to analyse this case, resorting to the 
metaphor of the aviary. The mean between knowing and non-knowing, which 
is crucial in order to account for error and falsehood, is here identified in the 
difference between potential knowledge and actual knowledge. Yet not even in 
this case do we reach a positive outcome. Socrates observes that the solution 
found is only apparent, since the enquiry has run up against a bigger problem: 


someone who has knowledge of a certain thing will find himself being 
ignorant of this very thing, not through ignorance but through his knowl- 
edge (tivog Exovta EmtotHUNy tobto adTO dyvoety, pn &yvwLocvWy GAAG TH 
eavtod emtotyy); we then have false opinion and the exchange of objects: 
is it not absurd that the soul, in the presence of knowledge (émtotyp¢ 
Tapoyevouevys), knows nothing but is ignorant of everything? According 
to this argument, there is nothing to prevent ignorance too, when it is 
present (dyvotav mapayevouevyy), from making us know something and 


11 _—_ I will refer here to the enquiry I have carried out in TRABATTONI (2016a), pp. CII-CXXVIII 
and the notes ad loc. 
12 See e.g. NARCY (2013). 
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blindness from making us see, if it is true that sometimes knowledge 
makes us ignorant. 
Theaet. 199d1-8 


As rightly emphasised in the translation, the «biggest» problem lies in the fact 
that even in the example of the aviary error will emerge in relation to knowl- 
edge that is possessed (€yovta émtatyuynv) and which is present (émompns 
Taporyevouevys). The illusion thus vanishes that falsehood and error may stem 
from the interference of two temporally different moments: the past moment 
represented by potential knowledge (the virtual possession of the birds in 
the aviary) and the current moment represented by present knowledge (the 
bird someone presently holds in his hands). The difference between poten- 
tial knowledge and actual knowledge is enough to explain how error comes 
about, but not how the corresponding 5é&« is generated, which is to say the 
psychological condition which emerges after the error in grasping has been 
made, whereby one currently believes that 1 is 12. The conclusion to which 
the analysis inevitably leads is that even in the case of the highest form of 
knowledge - the least clouded by omissions, interferences and contamination 
with sense perception, which is to say pure intellectual knowledge of a simple 
mathematical object — there is no absolute guarantee of avoiding falsehood 
and error. 

At this stage, the aim of the whole enquiry about false opinion is quite clear. 
Alongside the acknowledgement that it is impossible to absolutely avoid all 
errors, the passage just quoted also reveals the condition of possibility for this 
state of affairs. The reason why error seems impossible is the supposition that 
the object with regard to which one is mistaken is known (Zyovta emiotH Ny, 
EMLETHUNS Tapoyevouevys). How — Socrates asks — can we be wrong because 
of what is our own knowledge (tH éavtod émtotmpn)? The dialectical solution 
to this dilemma is easy enough to find: if the assumption that error is pos- 
sible cannot be refuted even in the most favourable case of all (pure intellec- 
tion, what’s more in relation to a very simple object), then it will be necessary 
to refute the assumption that we truly possess knowledge of this intelligible 
object.!3 And if we do not possess such knowledge even in this case, then we 
must conclude that the kind of émotyy that meets the high standard set by 


13 This perfectly agrees with Phaedo 65a—68c, where in order to clarify what kind of knowl- 
edge human beings can hope to attain, if only after death (66e4—6), Socrates explicitly 
speaks of possession, making repeated use of the verb xtdéopa (66a6, 67b7, 66c10, 66e8) 
and of the noun xtyaI¢ (6549, 66cg) within a few lines. See TRABATTONI (2015). 
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the enquiry launched in the Theaetetus (i.e. certain and infallible knowledge of 
intelligible and universal things) is not really accessible to man. 


Nevertheless, the outcome is not complete failure. At this point in the dialogue, 
the research takes two different directions: on the one hand, in the light of the 
limitations that have emerged, it will be a matter of explaining what kind of 
human knowledge comes closest to meeting the requirements of émtotpy; on 
the other hand, it will be a matter of defining what features the émtotyy unat- 
tainable by man must possess, showing why it lies beyond human reach. The 
first trajectory is best exemplified by the third definition of emtctyuy proposed 
by Theaetetus, namely «right opinion accompanied by logos». This definition 
too is refuted because, insofar as it is compromised by 5é& and logos, it cannot 
meet the infallibility standard set for émiotypyy. However, as T. Chappell has 
rightly observed, it expresses a notion of knowledge that Plato accepts in vari- 
ous ways and in several passages.!4 But the same outcome can also be inferred 
from the way in which Theaetetus frames the follow-up of the discussion. 
Theaetetus has understood perfectly well that the knowledge sought must 
be infallible, even though it cannot but have the nature of 56&«; and, through 
an analysis of false opinion, he has also found that there is no human way of 
knowing that is completely free from the possibility of error. Still, this does 
not prevent him from regarding the last definition he has proposed as accept- 
able, namely the definition of knowledge as right opinion. Indeed, he explains 
that «true opinion is not subject to error» (&vaydptytov yé mob Eat TO S0EaCew 
cAnoi}, 200e4—5). Theaetetus evidently wishes to suggest that true opinion is 
not subject to error simply because it is true: fallibility is an attribute of the 
knowing subjects, insofar as they can have both true and false opinions; it is 
not an attribute of true opinion, which, insofar as it is true, cannot of course 
be also false. Through his definition, Theaetetus believes to have identified the 
only way in which human knowledge can be said to be in some way infallible, 
compatibly with the unavoidable fallibility of opinion: human knowledge is 
infallible to the same degree (be it large or small) to which a true opinion can 
be infallible, and that is to say: when it is true and for as long as it remains true. 
Socrates, however, does not accept this proposal, and finally sets out to 
refute it. The reason for this refutation is not that a higher, or more infallible, 
kind of knowledge than true opinion is available to man (particularly if this 


14 Here are the relevant correspondences identified by Chappell: Men. 92a, Phaedo 76b, 
97d-g9-d, Symp. 202a, Resp. 534b, Tim. 51e (CHAPPELL 2005, pp. 199-200). 
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true opinion is supported by logos, as the third definition entails). The reason, 
instead, is that according to Plato the truth and (partial) infallibility of this 
kind of knowledge depends on absolute truth and irrefutability, which must 
necessarily be assumed as their condition of possibility, even if this dimension 
is not truly attainable by human nature. This is the second of the two trajecto- 
ries I have mentioned above. Plato carefully conceals it between the lines, and 
indeed almost all commentators have missed it. Yet, it is here that we find what 
the speakers have been looking for in vain throughout the dialogue, namely 
the Platonic answer to the question “What is emtot uy?” 

Plato made sure to insert into his text a significant clue, the importance 
of which has again been largely overlooked by commentators. Just after 
Theaetetus has newly presented his definition, and just before Socrates’ refuta- 
tion implicitly reveals the correct answer, Socrates significantly observes: 


if we continue investigating, we might stumble across what we are look- 
ing for. (xai todto édv tovteg Epevvdpev, Thy’ dv Eunddiov yevoevov avto 
gyvetev TO Cytobpevov). 


Theaet. 200e8—201a1 


Through Socrates’ words, Plato warns the reader that the solution might lie in 
something which we seem to come across when we least expect it — as though 
we were simply stumbling across it. Clearly, the aim is to draw our attention 
to the possibility that what we are looking for might lie on a secondary path — 
more or less as when we are looking for some item everywhere in the house 
and suddenly trip over it. This is exactly what happens in the refutation of the 
second definition suggested by Theatetus (é€miotmyn = right opinion), which 
Socrates achieves through the example of judges and a law court. The moment 
his definition is refuted, which is to say in what seems to be the least likely 
context, Theaetetus is about to come across a suitable answer; and, obviously, 
he does not realise it. But Plato hopes that Socrates’ warning will at least have 
some effect on the reader. 


4 


Socrates’ argument is a very simple one. If we grant that judges in a law court 
can develop a right opinion of the crime they must deliberate about even 
though they have not witnessed it, we must conclude that these judges have 


15 For a more extensive discussion of the metaphor of the judges and witnesses in a law 
court, and a survey of the literature on the topic, TRABATTONI 2016b, Ch. 3 (pp. 31-46). 
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right opinion but not knowledge. Therefore, this case shows that right opin- 
ion and knowledge cannot be the same thing (201c). This refutation is rather 
unusual compared to the standard way in which Socratic elenchos unfolds. 
Whereas Socrates usually only contradicts his interlocutor’s thesis, without 
the correct solution playing any role in the argumentation, this is precisely 
what happens in the case under discussion: Socrates manages to show that 
right opinion is not knowledge only by showing that it is defective in relation 
to something that in his view undoubtedly qualifies as knowledge, namely the 
direct knowledge possessed by the witnesses who have seen the facts (iddvtt 
yovov éotw eidevatt, 201b8). However, we might wish to interpret this passage, it 
is clear that according to Socrates direct vision is an unquestionable example 
of knowledge (émictyyy), without any need to offer Theaetetus an explana- 
tion for this (and without Theaetetus expressing any doubts or asking any 
questions). 

Some critics have interpreted this passage as an unlikely appreciation of 
sensible knowledge on Socrates’ part, and have attempted to justify it in some 
way.'6 But it is a highly implausible hypothesis. The case of the law court is a 
metaphor; therefore, the direct knowledge possessed by the witnesses must 
not be taken literally, to mean sensible knowledge, but must rather be regarded 
as a metaphor for direct knowledge of an object, of whatever sort it might 
be. Here too we find a perfect analogy with the difference — discussed in the 
Phaedo — between the first and the second sailing: even though the first sail- 
ing undoubtedly has sensible reality as its destination, the difference marked 
by the metaphor lies not in the fact that the first has the sensible as its object 
while the second has the intelligible, but rather in the fact that the former has a 
direct nature while the latter has a mediated nature (mediated, that is, by logoi 
in the Phaedo, just as it is mediated by 86&a in the Theaetetus). 

The metaphor of the law court thus clarifies what the necessary condition 
is in order for any kind of knowledge to be defined as truly infallible according 
to Plato. The condition is that it be a direct, and not mediated, form of knowl- 
edge. If, as is in the Phaedo and Theaetetus, logos and 44éa slip in as intermedi- 
aries between the knowing subject and the object known, then the condition 
of infallibility is inevitably lost. Logos is only true if it correctly describes its 
object, and this correspondence is never guaranteed a priori, since the very 
truth of logos is subject to the judgement of 8d&« (the activity of reflection 


16 = See e.g. MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 227-228; BURNYEAT (1990), p. 127; GILL (2003), p. 166; 
CHAPPELL (2005), p. 194. 
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which the soul carries out within itself, as discussed by Socrates in 187a), which 
is fallible by nature.!” 

If we now return to the Theaetetus passage in which Socrates rejects the 
definition of knowledge as sense perception, we can see how this marks a 
crucial turning point not only for the dialogue but for Platonic epistemology 
and metaphysics in general. The sought-for émtaty4y must meet two equally 
necessary criteria: 1) it must be infallible; 2) it must have the universal rather 
than the particular as its object. Sense perception can meet the former crite- 
rion, but not the latter. Intellectual knowledge, for which the soul is respon- 
sible, undoubtedly meets the latter criterion. But if it is an indirect form of 
knowledge, mediated by fogos and 8d, then for the aforementioned reasons 
it cannot meet the former criterion. The only possibility left, then, is the one 
evoked by the metaphor of the law court, namely that there exists a direct form 
of knowledge of the universal comparable to the one possessed by eyewit- 
nesses of a crime, and structurally identical to knowledge of sensible reality. 
However, the analysis of false opinion has ultimately shown that this is not a 
viable path: as the aviary metaphor has made clear, error can even creep into 
what the knowing subject tends to regard as the unquestionable and complete 
knowledge of an intelligible object. This shows that man currently possesses 
no direct and intuitive knowledge of the universal (hence, following the paral- 
lel argument in the Phaedo, a “second sailing” becomes inevitable). 

Although intuitive knowledge of the universal is unattainable, according to 
Plato it can in no way be excluded from the picture of a correct epistemological 
doctrine. The veracity of indirect knowledge — be it opinion, logos, or any kind 
of description — implies the conformity of the image to its object.!* Therefore, 
it assumes direct knowledge of the object as the origin and verification of the 
veracity of all the images and forms of indirect knowledge deriving from it. 
But because this knowledge is currently unavailable, we can only postulate its 
realisation in the past, in accordance with the doctrine of recollection. 

The doctrine of recollection is not formally present in the Theaetetus. Yet, 
several passages allude to it as the implicit framework of reference to resolve 
problems for which the dialogue would appear to offer no solution. One of 
these passages is precisely the metaphor of the law court. The judges question 
the witnesses, who in turn must recall what they are not seeing at present, 


17 Plato explicitly describes 86a as such in Soph. 263d (where, significantly for the argument 
Ihave been presenting, dtcvota too is associated with the set of faculties open to the truth/ 
falsehood variable). 

18 As it may be inferred from the Cratylus, according to Plato language itself is an image (or 
imitation) of the reality we seek to describe. See TRABATTONI (2016b), Ch. 7, pp. 111-138. 
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but which they once saw in the past. And this is precisely how the Platonic 
Socrates behaves when he questions other people’s souls following the thread 
of maieutics, which Plato extends to recollection, precisely because all human 
souls are eyewitnesses to the truth (as the myth of Phaedrus 249b states, only 
the souls which have “seen” the forms in the hyperouranion topos can reincar- 
nate into human beings). 

More generally, the doctrine of recollection is present in the Theaetetus as 
the condition of possibility of that intermediate form of knowing which com- 
bines knowledge and non-knowledge, and which presents itself as unavoidable 
throughout the dialogue, ultimately sealing its aporetic outcome. Consider, for 
instance, the important passage that Plato inserts between the wax tablet and 
the aviary metaphors: 


Then is it not shameless that, when we are ignorant of what knowledge 
is, we try to clarify the act of knowing in its various features? Besides, 
Theaetetus, we have long been engaging in an impure kind of discussion. 
Countless times we have said things like “we know’, “we do not know’, 
“we have knowledge’, and “we do not have knowledge’, as though we 
understood what we were saying, while we are still ignorant of knowl- 
edge. For example, even now, at this very moment, we have used the 
terms “be ignorant” and “understand” as though we had any right to use 
them, even though we are deprived of knowledge. 


Theaet. 196e-197a 


This passage closely recalls the beginning of the Meno, as here too Socrates 
seems to be alluding to what the literature refers to as the “principle of the 
priority of definition”. But the Theaetetus passage clarifies what in the Meno 
can only be inferred via interpretation. Socrates does not invoke the priority 
of definition in order to claim that we can only find out the features of a thing 
once we have defined it: His aim, instead, is to show that we should search 
some account for the odd situation described in the passage just quoted: we 
can sensibly speak of a thing in such a way not only to allow our interlocu- 
tors to understand us, but also to add conclusions that are approximately and 
probably true, even though we do not possess its definition. This condition is 
precisely the doctrine of recollection. According to Plato, this theory is the nec- 
essary and sufficient condition for the fact that, as regards the knowledge of 
universal things, men find themselves in an intermediate condition between 
absolute ignorance and infallible knowledge: the former is disproved by the 
very undertaking of the enquiry enacted in the Theatetus; the latter is shown 
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to be impossible by the fact that no occurrences of it can be found, even if we 
take the most elementary cases into consideration. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Theaetetus on the Proper Use 
of Scientific Elements 


Naly Thaler 


1 Stoicheia and the Puzzle about Their Knowability 


The notion of a stoicheion in the sense of an element of reality appears in 
the course of the examination of Theaetetus’ third and final definition of 
knowledge, which takes it to consist in true belief with the addition of a logos 
(201c8—d3). Socrates associates this definition with a highly specific theory, the 
so-called “dream theory”, which cashes out the notion of an account and its 
relation to knowledge with the claim that ordinary everyday objects, literally 
“we and everything else” are composed of elements (td péev mp@ta olovmepel 
otoyela €& Ov ypets te ovyxeiueba xal taAAG 201e1-2), and that knowledge of 
each of these objects resides in the ability to provide a comprehensive account 
consisting of the names of its constituent elements. Along with this claim, the 
theory is also committed to the idea that anything of which it is impossible 
to give an account cannot be known (202c2-3). Since the theory defines an 
account of X as a comprehensive list of the names of its constituent elements 
(dvopdtwv yap cvumAouy elvan Adyou ovalav 202bs), it turns out that the ele- 
ments themselves, which are by stipulation simple and so cannot receive an 
account (201e1-2), cannot be known. 

The bulk of Socrates’ discussion of elements and how their grasp enables one 
to possess knowledge appears in course of his refutation of this last commit- 
ment regarding the asymmetry of knowledge between elements and complexes 
(203a1-205e7). The refutation uses the relation between letters and syllables as 
a model for the relation between elements and complexes (in fact, at 202e6—7 
Socrates claims that the dream theorist must have used the alphabet as a para- 
digm for his theory), and shows that examining this model provides us with 
overwhelming reasons for thinking that it is incoherent to hold that complexes 
can be known if their elements are unknowable. Specifically, the refutation 
proceeds by arguing that there are two possible kinds of relation between a 
complex and its parts, namely, (a) that where the complex constitutes an “all” 
or “sum” of its parts, in which case it is simply identical to them, and (b) that 
where the complex constitutes a “whole’, in which case it is a single entity, 
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different from its parts, that comes into being when these parts are brought 
together. When applied to the letters and syllables paradigm, the dichotomy 
yields the following result: if the syllable so is construed as a “sum” or “all”, 
the property of ‘being knowable’ which is true of it must be true of both S and 
O together. Yet if both S and O together are knowable, each of them must be. 
This has the consequence that letters are no less knowable than their syllables. 
Alternatively, if the syllable so is construed as a “whole” then, since it is single 
thing distinct from its letters (and since these letters are the only conceivable 
parts the syllable might have), by the theory’s own stipulated definition of 
what an account is it cannot receive an account and, by the theory’s own stipu- 
lation that accounts are necessary for knowledge, cannot be known. 

Socrates’ refutation of the dream theory's asymmetry claim has received a 
substantial amount of scholarly attention. Since the dream theory is commit- 
ted to several theses regarding the necessary conditions for knowledge, and 
since Socrates in effect shows that these claims taken together are inimical 
to the idea that reality can be known, scholars have been at pains to discern 
which of the theory’s claims Plato would choose to accept, and which he would 
reject — under the natural assumption that he does in fact consider knowl- 
edge of reality to be attainable and worth striving for. Scholars commonly 
assume that Plato in fact takes knowledge of elements to be necessary for and 
somehow prior to knowledge of complexes, yet are at odds about whether he 
accepts the theory’s claim that all knowledge requires an account! and, assum- 
ing a positive answer to this last question, what sort of account this might be.” 

While I shall later deal directly with these questions, I would like to begin 
my discussion of the relation between the notion of elements and the idea of a 
knowledge-conveying account by pointing out a feature of Socrates’ refutation 
of the theory’s asymmetry thesis which has not received much attention. This 
is the fact that while the argument purportedly proves that it is incoherent to 
hold that knowledge of the syllable is possible if knowledge of its letters is not, 
it nevertheless fails to provide any account of the sense in which an analysis of 
a syllable into its constituent letters would amount to an epistemic failure if its 
letters remain unknown. The argument merely forces us to accept the logical 
conclusion that even if one were able to properly spell the syllable so, as long 
as the grasp they have of the letters S and O does not amount to knowledge of 


1 For discussions of whether Plato stands behind the claim that all knowledge requires an 
account see CROMBIE (1963), pp. 113-117; WHITE (1976), pp. 178-9. RUNCINMAN (1962), p. 40 
claims that the moral of the refutation is that knowledge of elements is attained by direct 
intuition. 

2 For two conflicting answers to this question see FINE (1979); NEHAMAS (1984). 
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them, the account of the syllable will fail to constitute knowledge of it. Yet we 
are told nothing about what the ramifications of spelling a syllable in such a 
non-knowledgeable manner are, and how they differ from those that would 
ensue from an epistemically pristine spelling of it, one that does rely on knowl- 
edge of its letters. 

I wish to suggest that while Socrates’ argument against the dream theory’s 
asymmetry thesis leaves us in the dark regarding this issue, the dialogue does 
in fact return to treat it at a later stage in the discussion. This elaboration, 
I suggest, is to be found in Socrates’ examination of the second of the three 
suggested alternatives at 206e5—208b12 for how to understand the notion of 
“logos” in Theaetetus’ original definition of knowledge as “true belief with 
the addition of a logos”.3 This second suggestion consists in the idea that the 
notion of logos should be cashed out as «being able to give anyone who asks 
what something is an answer in terms of elements» (206e7-207a1). Socrates 
proceeds to provide two examples in order to illustrate his meaning. The first 
comes from the realm of craft: Socrates claims that lay-people such as himself 
and Theaetetus, when asked what a wagon is, can name only its most obvious 
or familiar parts, such as its wheels, axle, yoke, and body; in contrast to this, 
experts in cart-building have the ability to name all of the wagon’s 100 parts, or 
“planks” as Hesiod has it (207a3—7; b8-c3). Socrates then illustrates the same 
idea using the already familiar spelling paradigm: he claims that according to 
this suggestion for interpreting how the notion of a logos figures in the concept 
of knowledge, having mere true belief (as is available to laymen) about the 
name “Theaetetus” would consist in the ability to refer to it via its syllables; 
whereas a knowledgeable grasp of that same name would consist in the ability 
to break down these syllables and name their constituent letters (207a9—b6).* 

But no sooner is this suggestion for how to understand the notion of logos 
in the third definition of knowledge brought forward, Socrates exposes what 
he takes to be a glaring inadequacy in it. He begins by providing a highly 
abstract description of the inadequacy, and then fleshes out its sense by invok- 
ing Theaetetus’ past experience as a novice in the art of spelling. The abstract 
description is as follows: 


3 That the discussion of the second suggestion deals with the issue of knowledge of letters was 
suggested by BOSTOCK (1990), pp. 222-225 who considered his suggestion to be speculative. 
In what follows I shall try to offer substantial reasons for thinking that Bostock’s suggestion is 
correct. 

4 Note that since referring to the name via its syllables here presupposes that the student does 
not know how to spell the syllables themselves, we must assume that the reference to each of 
them occurs vocally, i.e. that the student is able to sound each syllable separately. 
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And do you at the same time think that a man has knowledge of anything 
when he believes (a) the same thing now to be part of one thing and now 
part of something else? Or when (b) he judges that now one thing and 
now something different belongs to one and the same object? 


Theaet. 207d3-6, trans. LEVETT 


Socrates then reminds Theaetetus that this general description of what will 

strike anyone asa case of epistemic inadequacy corresponds exactly to his own 

experience as a student of letters: as both he and Theaetetus agree, beginners 

in spelling tend to make the following two sorts of mistake prior to gaining a 

full mastery of the field: 

(a) after correctly applying a letter to a given syllable, they go on to apply a 
different letter to the same syllable (presumably, when it appears in a dif- 
ferent word) (207d10-e1; 207e7—208a3); 

or 

(b) after correctly applying a letter to a given syllable, they go on to apply that 
same letter to a syllable where it does not belong (207e1-3). 

As Theaetetus acknowledges, a student who is liable to make these kinds of 
mistakes does not have knowledge of the first syllable of Theaetetus’ name, 
even though he has spelt it correctly. And since nothing prevents such a stu- 
dent from being in the same state regarding the other syllables of that name, 
it turns out that although he is able to specify all its syllables and, in addition, 
provide an account of each of them in terms of its letters, he nevertheless does 
not have knowledge of it. Thus, it turns out that if “account” is taken in the 
sense of an analysis into constituent elements, one can have true belief with 
the addition of an account regarding some object, yet may nevertheless lack 
knowledge of it. 

Why is the refutation of Theaetetus’ second suggestion a return to the prob- 
lem of knowledge of elements which had earlier plagued the dream theory? 
That this is in fact the issue in question might be obscured by the fact that 
the grammatical scenario Socrates devotes his attention to is the one depicted 
in (a) i.e. where the student spells a syllable correctly in one instance (in the 
name “Theaetetus”) yet misspells it in another (in the name “Theodorus”). In 
addition, Socrates claims on the basis of this scenario that a student in this 
state cannot legitimately be said to have knowledge of the syllable “THE” 
(208a2-3). All this might lead one to suppose that the problem concerns first 
and foremost knowledge of syllables, not of letters.® 


5 This is the reading adopted by MCDOWELL (1973), pp. 253-254; BURNYEAT (1990), pp. 213— 
215. SEDLEY (2004), pp. 171 takes the later discussion as dealing with a revised theory of 
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But, it is highly unlikely that this is the proper construal of the issue under 
consideration. First, when describing scenario (b) in 207e1-3 all Theaetetus 
says is that after applying the letter to some syllable in which it belongs, the 
student proceeds to misapply it to another. This description need not be taken 
as referring to a situation where, after properly spelling the name “Theaetetus” 
the student goes on to misapply the whole syllable “The’, e.g. by spelling 
“Thelamon” instead of “TelamOn’; the description is perfectly compatible with 
a case where after correctly spelling the name “Theaetetus’, the student pro- 


= aa)? 


ceeds to write “rhéthor’” rather than “rhetor’.® And it is perfectly reasonable to 
treat such an error as an indication that the student who had properly spelt 
the name “Theaetetus” did not in fact perform that earlier task in a knowledge- 
able way. 

Second, as Bostock notes,’ even if we accept that scenario (b) involves the 
misapplication of Theta in conjunction with Epsilon, as in the case where 
the student writes “Thelamon” rather than “Telamon’, getting rid of all errors 
of this particular kind would still not provide us with sufficient proof that he 
wrote the name “Theaetetus” with knowledge. We can imagine a scenario 
where the student in fact gets all the various instances of the syllable “THE” 
right, yet fails to spell other syllables where Theta belongs. Since, as we have 
said above, such mistakes provide good reasons to doubt that the student who 
was able to correctly spell “Theaetetus” did so on the basis of knowledge, it 
makes better sense to assume that Socrates is thinking about the wider case in 
which the letter Theta is misapplied, and not the limited one in which it is only 
misapplied in conjunction with Epsilon. If the more limited case is the one 
Socrates has in mind, he would thereby fail to alert Theaetetus to the general 
nature of the problem at hand, and would leave the door open the introduc- 
tion of additional similar puzzles. 

In addition to this, we have evidence outside the Theaetetus for Plato’s inter- 
est in cases where a student is able to properly spell some syllables but not 
others, and in these cases it is quite clear that he has in mind the inconsistent 
application of individual letters and not whole syllables. Thus, for example, in 
Statesman 277e-278b the Eleatic Visitor claims that novice spellers are often 
in a position where they recognize a given letter in a short or easy syllable, yet 
fail to recognize it in more difficult combinations. Here, the discussion of how 
to attain knowledge of spelling clearly describes the novice state as one where 


elements, one whose advance over the dream theory resides in its denial of the perceptibility 
of elements. 

6 This is somewhat obscured by the original more abstract description of (b) in 207d3-6 which 
makes it look as if the student had mistakenly thought, e.g. that the syllable “re” is the syl- 
lable “THE”. 

7 BOSTOCK (1990), pp. 224-225 
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the student identifies a given letter in one syllable, yet fails to recognize it in a 
different syllable (277b6-278a3). This is also the only way to read the visitor's 
description of the perfected state of being educated in letters. According to the 
visitor, this state is achieved when a student is able to recognize in regard to 
each of the letters that it is distinct from all the others, and the same as itself in 
all the various syllables where it occurs (nomoy tay atotyeiwy Exaotov TaVTWY EV 
Tickoats Tots cvAAABats TO LEV ETEOV WS TAY dw ETEPOV dv, TO dE TAVTOV WE TADTOV 
cel KATH TUDTA EALTM TeoTHyopEevErOal, 278b5-c1). 

If this is indeed the proper construal of the scenarios described in the 
Theaetetus’ examination of the second suggestion for the meaning of logos, we 
can now apply it to the discussion of knowledge of elements which was con- 
ducted earlier in the context of the refutation of the dream theory's asymmetry 
claim. As we have seen, that refutation was based on general considerations 
of the logic of part-whole relations, showing in principle that if elements are 
unknowable, their unknowability must infect the complexes which are com- 
posed of them. Yet the refutation did not provide any account or elaboration 
of the nature of the presumed cognitive failure that would then ensue. In light 
of the above, I wish to suggest that here, in the examination of the second way 
for understanding the relevant notion of logos, we receive a concrete illustra- 
tion of why knowledge of syllables is impossible when one does not also have 
knowledge of their constituent letters. Socrates invokes Theaetetus’ own expe- 
rience as a novice speller and applies to it common intuitions about the crite- 
ria for possessing knowledge, thus giving concrete substance to the thought 
that knowledge of letters is necessary in order for any grammatical analysis 
of a syllable to constitute a display of knowledge of it. The pressing question 
which both discussions raise is, therefore, what knowledge of letters consists 
in and how it is conducive to eliminating the practical problem of inconsis- 
tency in spelling syllables which plagues anyone who has failed to attain it. 


2 Knowledge of Elements: the Familiar Model 


In regard to this question, there is a suggestion which has gained considerable 
credence in the scholarly literature. This suggestion was originally introduced 
by Gail Fine as a way of addressing the puzzle used to refute the dream the- 
ory’s asymmetry claim about the possibility of knowledge of complexes and 
elements.’ The gist of this suggestion is that Plato does in fact take knowledge 
of letters to be necessary for knowledge of syllables, and that he also takes 


8 FINE (1979) refers to this model as the ‘interrelation model of knowledge’. She is closely fol- 
lowed by CHAPPELL (2004), p. 218. 
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this knowledge to be manifested in an account of them. Yet, pace what is pre- 
supposed by the dream theory, such an account does not require that letters 
have constituent parts: rather, according to Fine knowledge of letters consists 
in a systematic classification of them, one which appeals to their similarities 
and differences from each other in terms of their phonetic properties. Thus, 
for example, knowledge of Sigma would consist in recognizing that, like all 
consonants, it requires a vowel to be voiced yet, unlike some of them, such as 
Beta, it can be sounded on its own.9 It turns out then that Theaetetus’ defini- 
tion of knowledge as true belief with the addition of an account is fully coher- 
ent. True belief resides in the ability to properly analyze syllables into letters; 
and this belief is transformed into knowledge once the student has acquired 
the additional ability to provide an account of the interrelations of the letters 
themselves. 

For the purpose of what follows, I would like to classify Fine’s suggestion 
under the general heading the “Underlying Knowledge model” (henceforth 
UKM). What I wish to convey by this title is the general fact that any theory of 
elemental knowledge that falls under it assumes that there are two comple- 
menting levels of facts that must be grasped in order for the student to reach a 
pristine epistemic state.!° One level contains facts which pertain to the ostensi- 
ble phenomena of the relevant field, e.g. to audible syllables, and is manifested 
in the ability to construe each of them by means of their relevant explanantia, 
ie. the elements of the field, such as letters of the alphabet. The other level 
pertains to the explanantia themselves, and consists in the grasp of facts that 
are unique to them. Thus, the explanans, considered from a different angle, is 
itself an explanandum of sorts. And, importantly, the facts that are appealed 
to in order to account for this more basic explanandum are fully independent 
of the phenomena which constituted the original explanandum. According to 
UKM the logoi which constitute accounts of letters do not appeal to or even 
mention any of the specific combinations in which these letters are found. 


9 FINE (1979), p. 380 takes this to be Plato’s intent in having Theaetetus describe the impos- 
sibility of giving an account of Sigma, in 203b2-8. According to Fine these claims occur as 
part of a proto-classification of Sigma in terms of Genus and species. 

10 _ Even reductionist readings of these passages, which deny the validity of the interrela- 
tion model and assume instead that Plato espouses the idea of direct cognition of the 
elements, can be subsumed under the general heading of UKM, as they too hold that 
knowledge of elements is prior to and independent of knowledge of complexes. For such 
a view see SEDLEY (2004), pp. 167-8; BOSTOCK (2000), pp. 219, 244. It is more convenient 
for my purposes to focus on the interrelation model as a representative of UKM since it is 
much more explicit than the ‘direct cognition’ model regarding what sort of facts about 
elements constitute knowledge of them. 
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These basic commitments of UKM about what knowledge of elements is 
like are shared both by Fine’s suggestion and by the dream theory itself. The 
difference between them is that the Dream theory takes such ‘underlying facts’ 
about elements to require an analysis of them into further constituents, and so 
denies that knowledge of elements is in fact possible. Fine, on the other hand, 
takes such facts to be accessible without the need to analyze elements into 
further constituents, and so takes Plato to be committed to the possibility of 
knowledge of elements. According to her reading Plato is using these passages 
to alert us that what is required to achieve such knowledge is a more sophisti- 
cated version of UKM than the one proposed by the dream theory. 

Now, if I am right in claiming that Socrates’ argument against the second 
alternative for understanding the meaning of /ogos reopens the earlier ques- 
tion regarding knowledge of elements which proved the downfall of the dream 
theory, Fine’s version of UKM should be applicable to that later discussion as 
well. In other words, the adverse practical ramifications of failing to possess 
knowledge of elements exposed in the later discussion about the meaning of 
logos should serve as a test for the viability of the inter-relational version of UKM 
as a theory of what knowledge of elements amounts to. If Plato’s point in refut- 
ing the dream theory’s asymmetry claim is that we should replace its primitive 
version of UKM with the more sophisticated inter-relational version, it should 
follow that achieving a systematic classification of the phonetic properties of 
individual letters is both necessary and sufficient to liberate the novice speller 
from the condition discussed later in the text, that wherein she is able to prop- 
erly recognize one and the same letter in some syllables but not in others, 
or applies one and the same letter properly in one syllable and erroneously 
in another. 

But while the inter-relational model may provide a sufficient answer to the 
original “logical” puzzle which Socrates used to refute the dream theory’s asym- 
metry claim (since it offers an account of how a letter, which is by stipulation 
simple, can nevertheless be known), it quite clearly does not provide the solu- 
tion to the practical problem brought up in the examination of the second sug- 
gestion for the meaning of logos. The inadequacy of the inter-relational model 
in this context is brought out by the fact that it is very easy to imagine someone 
who has in fact achieved full mastery of spelling in some phonetic alphabet 
yet has done so without ever having been exposed to a systematic classifica- 
tion of its elements. And, conversely, it is just as easy to imagine someone with 
full command of the systematic classification of phonemes in a given alphabet 
who nevertheless has not fully mastered the art of spelling. The sort of account 
which Fine offers as the manifestation of knowledge of letters is neither a nec- 
essary nor a sufficient condition for attaining the reliable ability to spell each 
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and every syllable in one’s language. While cases of people who possess this 
kind of theoretical systematic knowledge of phonemes yet who are neverthe- 
less incompetent spellers may be rare, this is simply because we do not usually 
teach students the science of phonetics before they have fully mastered the 
art of spelling. But there is no principled reason to think this cannot be done. 


3 An Alternative to UKM 


If the identification and classification of the phonetic properties of letters 
is not the sort of knowledge that allows one to be a consistently successful 
speller, and yet knowledge of letters is, in fact, necessary for attaining this abil- 
ity, in what does this knowledge consist? In what follows I shall offer an alter- 
native account of what Plato’s conception of knowledge of letters consists in, 
and proceed to suggest that it informs his notion of elements of reality and of 
how the grasp of such elements is conducive to knowledge. 

The gist of this suggestion is as follows: knowledge of letters just is the abil- 
ity to properly recognize each and every letter in the various combinations in 
which it appears. Unlike what is supposed by Uk, knowledge of the letter 
Theta is not manifested in the ability to provide an account of the unique pho- 
netic characteristics which distinguish it from all other phonemes (regardless 
of whether this constitutes an analysis or merely a classification), indepen- 
dently of its various actual manifestations. Rather, this knowledge consists in 
the ability to recognize that Theta is what the syllable “rH” and the Syllable 
“THO” have in common, and that it accounts for the unique manner in which 
the syllable “rHx” differs from the syllable “rE”, and so on for all other syllables 
in one’s spoken language. The main point here is that the sort of information 
which is constitutive of knowledge of Theta cannot be acquired or specified 
independently of the ability to specify it as responsible for the relevant simi- 
larities and differences between various audible syllables. One gains more and 
more “information” about Theta in the process of learning to recognize it in 
its combination with other consonants and with each of the vowels. Once this 
ability has been perfected, one need not learn anything in addition in order 
to count as a “knower’” of the phonetic element signified by the letter-name 
“Theta”. The kind of information about each phoneme exhibited in this per- 
fected capacity simply cannot be reduced to or captured by a limited set of 
descriptive propositions about their audible properties." This means that, 


11 ~_— Note that this is not tantamount to accepting the dream theory’s claim that nothing at all 
can be said of elements by themselves (201e4—202a4). It is merely a commitment to the 
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unlike the basic assumption of either version of UKM, knowledge of elements 
necessarily appeals to and inseparable from the original phenomena in whose 
account they figure. 

Since this conception of knowledge of letters may seem speculative in the 
context of the Theaetetus, I want to bolster it by appealing to evidence out- 
side the dialogue before proceeding to discuss its philosophical implications. 
The first passage that supports this reading is the Statesman’s discussion of the 
use of paradigms which I previously referred to. As we have seen, the passage 
describes the situation of the novice speller who properly recognizes certain 
letters of the alphabet in short or simple combinations but fails to do so in 
other more difficult cases. Now, we are told that the familiar remedy for this 
problem (278a-—c) is to use the short syllable as a “paradigm” by juxtaposing it 
with the longer or difficult one and allowing the student to recognize the simi- 
larity between them for which the common letter is responsible. The Visitor 
claims that this method is to be used until the student is able to recognize each 
and every letter as the same as itself and different from all the others when it 
appears in all the syllables. What is important for our purposes in this passage 
is that the visitor’s description of the attainment of perfected grammatical 
competence mentions no supporting role for an underlying theoretical grasp 
of facts about “letters themselves”. Rather, the emphasis is on the idea that the 
knowledge of letters which the novice speller must strive to achieve consists in 
the consistent ability to recognize them in their actual combinations. 

The second passage which lends support to my reading appears in the 
Republic. The context is Socrates’ discussion of the criteria for having attained 
a fully educated state. He claims that this state is achieved when one is able 
to recognize the forms of temperance, courage, liberality, great-mindedness 
and their kin (td tig cwppootwyes ElSy nal dvdpetag xai eAevdepiotytos Kal peya- 
Aonperetacg xl dca todtwv &deApa) as they inhere in their various manifesta- 
tions (402b9-c8). In order to elucidate the nature of this task, Socrates uses 
the spelling paradigm and appeals to the familiar process of students attaining 
grammatical competence. In 402a—b he makes the following claim: 


It is like learning to read, then. We became adequately proficient (ypapud- 
TWY TEPL TOTE Ixavec elyouev; 402a7—8) when the few letters that there are 
did not escape us in any of the different words in which they are scattered 
about; and when we did not disregard them, either in a small word or a 
big one, as if they were not worth noticing; but tried hard to distinguish 


idea that whatever can be said of elements “in themselves” (such as their place in a clas- 
sification of phonetic properties) does not constitute knowledge of them. 
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them wherever they occur, knowing that we would not be competent in 
spelling until we achieved this state. 
Resp. 402a7—b3 (REEVE’s translation slightly modified) 


What is important for our purposes here is that Socrates presents the ability to 
consistently recognize which letter accounts for the relevant audible aspect of 
syllables as both a sufficient and necessary condition for attaining full knowl- 
edge in the field: we become fully proficient once we have achieved this abil- 
ity (tote txavedc etyouev), and we are not proficient until we do so (ov mpdtepov 
ETOMEVOl YpaLMatixol mplv obtws €xotuev). Just as in the Statesman passage, there 
is no mention of any process wherein the student learns about the phonetic 
properties of each phoneme, a process which might be taken to be conducive 
to or coextensive with the state of perfected grammatical competence. There 
are no additional “facts” that must be learnt about the relations of distinct pho- 
nemes, i.e. how they themselves differ from and are similar to each other. The 
letters are simply means for grasping such similarities and differences between 
audible syllables. 


4 Implications of the Alternative Model 


I would like to highlight two corollaries of this view of what knowledge of let- 
ters consists in, since they will help inform us about, or at least be suggestive 
of, Plato’s conception of what elements of reality are and how they facilitate 
knowledge. First, note that according to this view, each phoneme’s distinct 
characteristics are dependent on and derived from the actual combinations 
in which it is found. Any fact about a phoneme is directly bound with some 
aspect of the phenomena which it explains, i.e. with the audible syllables that 
exist in the relevant language. To illustrate: if, contrary to fact, the Greek lan- 
guage did not contain any instances where the phoneme Theta was followed 
by the phoneme Omega, certain facts about the nature of the phoneme Theta 
itself would have been different than they in fact are. This is because the pho- 
neme in question would then not have accounted for the audible difference 
which (as things stand) exists between e.g., the sounds THO and TO, nor would 
it account for the similarity between, e.g., the sounds THO and THOU. These 
“aspects” of Theta, which ancient Greek spellers had to learn to recognize, 
would simply have been non-existent.!? All this is a direct result of the fact 


12 ~~ Notice, as further proof against the interrelation model, that this hypothesized change 
in the “facts” about Theta would not affect its phonetic classification. Spellers in both 
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that phonetic elements are inseparable from the specific language to whose 
alphabet they belong. 

And now, consider the target of the analogy. If the nature of each element 
of reality, like that of phonemes, is inseparable from the phenomena for which 
it accounts, it turns out that a grasp of elements enables one not merely to 
offer a causal account of certain facts that hold in our world, but to provide 
an explanation of why they hold of necessity. As long as one is committed to 
the idea that elements are explanatorily or even causally prior to the phenom- 
ena (an idea which, as I have said, is in Plato’s eyes fully consistent with this 
model of knowledge of elements) the picture that emerges is that, given the 
nature of the elements, the explananda could not have been other than they 
are. The spelling model brings with it a unique relation between explanantia 
and explananda which is markedly different from the one that follows when 
elements are construed according to UKM: since the nature of the elements 
is inseparable from the various facets of the facts for which they account, 
these facts do not constitute one possible state of affairs among many which is 
compatible with these natures. Rather, the facts as they stand are the unique 
and necessary manifestation of them.!® This is in stark contrast to the rela- 


linguistic worlds would be taught one and the same phonetic classification as an account 
of Theta. 

13+ ‘Importantly, this fact makes it redundant to speak, as proponents of UKM tend to do (see 
e.g. BURNYEAT 1990, pp. 210-211), of the need to supplement the student’s acquaintance 
with the elements with a grasp of the rules governing their combination. This is because 
according to my suggested model, the facts which define knowledge of each phoneme are 
inseparable from the facts regarding which other phonemes it does and does not com- 
bine with in practice. Note also that similarly to the case of grasping the phonetic classifi- 
cation of elements, the grasp of such rules of combination will not be sufficient to ensure 
correct spelling. After all, there is nothing in the rules of phonotactics to explain why 
“Theodorus” is spelt with a Theta rather than a Tau. Finally, note that Socrates’ empirical 
account of Theaetetus’ education in letters (206a5-8) makes absolutely no mention of 
the grasp of such rules as part of the learning process. 

14 ‘In this regard, it is important to note that the elements are first and foremost responsible 
for similarities and differences between types, not tokens. Whatever explanatory power 
they have in regard to tokens is strictly derivative on their explanatory power in relation 
to types. 

15 A point of clarification: the necessity of the explananda to which I am referring pertains 
to whatever aspect of reality is analogous to basic syllables, not to whole words. That is, 
given the nature of the phonemes in a given language, that language must necessarily 
consist of the basic syllables which it in fact contains (by saying “basic” I am attempting 
to countenance the possibility that Plato realized that a number of “permissible” com- 
plex syllabic combinations are not, in fact, instantiated in any Greek word). The specific 
“nature” of the phonemes places no quantitative limit on the combination of syllables 
with each other. 
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tion between the phenomena and their explanantia under UKM: since UKM 
assumes that elements have a nature that is specifiable independently of 
their place in accounts of the relevant explananda, the latter are related to 
them only contingently: the facts about the elements would remain exactly 
as they are even if it happened that reality, i.e. the sphere of phenomena or 
explananda, were different than it in fact is. 

This, I think, suggests an important fact about the standard Plato sets for the 
possession of epistémé in the Theaetetus: knowledge of a given sphere is mani- 
fested in an account that explains why the relevant facts in it hold of necessity. 
The way to achieve this is to discover a set of concepts, i.e. the so-called stoi- 
cheia, which are tailor-made for expounding the differences and similarities 
between the phenomena in the field. The successful discovery of these explan- 
atory notions, i.e. (minimally) the ability to expound in the most economi- 
cal and coherent way all the relevant similarities and differences between the 
totality of relevant phenomena and to show why, in light of these elements, 
the phenomena cannot but exist in the way they do, constitutes the attain- 
ment of knowledge of the field. And, correspondingly, this helps define the 
limits of which parts or aspects of reality are in principle knowable: what is 
“knowable” about reality just are those aspects of it about which it will make 
sense to say that they exist of necessity, i.e. those which can be linked system- 
atically to other aspects using the same set of explanatory elements. 

This emphasis on the necessary relation between phonemes and the actual 
syllables in which they are found allows us to recognize an additional fea- 
ture of this model, having to do with the ontological status of elements: con- 
sider Theaetetus’ reply to Socrates’ request for a logos of Sigma in 203b2-8: 
Theaetetus claimed that it is impossible to provide an account of linguistic 
stoicheia since, unlike syllables, these stoicheia are not even independently 
pronounceable linguistic phenomena. Thus, he claims, while Sigma has merely 
a sound (pé@o¢) of sorts (a kind of hissing of the tongue) but no voice (tav 
&pwvev eott), Beta has neither sound nor voice (ote pwvij ode pdgoc), as is the 
case with most phonemes. The point I take Plato to be bringing to the fore here 
is that unlike syllables which are fully pronounceable articulate sounds, pho- 
nemes are mere quasi-sounds, in the sense that they do not enjoy an indepen- 
dent existence as vocal phenomena apart from their place in syllables.!® Rather 
than being independently existing linguistic phenomena which speakers can 
voice and then combine to form syllables (the way they combine syllables 


16 This point about the letters and syllables model was originally made by RYLE (1960) who, 
however, used it to argue that the object of Plato’s interest in these passages is the struc- 
ture of sentences, rather than the nature of scientific accounts. 
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to form words), Plato draws our attention to the fact that our recognition of 
the existence of individual phonemes is, essentially, an intellectual, scientific 
practice, where by ‘essentially’ I mean that there is no purely perceptual way 
to grasp them on their own. In this sense, phonemes are by nature scientific 
objects, rather than further phenomena. 

What Plato does here is draw the reader’s attention to an ontological asym- 
metry between linguistic phenomena and their elements, corresponding to 
their distinct epistemic status: words and syllables, which are the explananda 
of the science of spelling, belong to the phenomenal world, as they are objects of 
perception. Phonemes — the elements and unique explanantia of the science 
of spelling — are, on the other hand, non-perceptual. Rather, they are scientifi- 
cally recognized aspects of audible syllables and, as such, are in some sense 
intelligible objects or well-founded scientific hypotheses. Yet, despite this sta- 
tus, Plato in no way treats phonemes as mere mind-dependent abstractions, 
ontologically inferior to the phenomena they explain.!’ Their explanatory and 
stipulated causal status in relation to the phenomena endows them with an 
ontological status which he considers to be primary and superior. 

This ontological aspect of Plato’s conception of phonemes allows us to rec- 
ognize a parallel ontological aspect of what he takes to be ‘the elements of 
reality’: we saw that phonemes are not linguistic phenomena on par with the 
audible syllables which constitute the explananda of the field, but are rather 
expertly delineated aspects of audible phenomena whose existence is postu- 
lated due to their explanatory priority. We can now surmise that whatever the 
elements of reality are in Plato’s view, they must be radically different from 
the phenomena they explain. This means, minimally, that since the phenom- 
ena in question are physical or perceptual in nature, their stoicheia cannot be 
further physical and perceptual objects. What the spelling model is meant to 
help us see is that it is essential to the notion of ‘knowledge-conveying ele- 
ments’ that they are ontologically distinct from the phenomena whose expla- 
nations or causes they are. 


17 This might have been the case if Plato did not think that there was a correct and an incor- 
rect way of identifying phonemes. Yet the fact that there is only one proper set of pho- 
nemes (Plato does not express any awareness of the fact that there are different phonemes 
for different languages), one which was, as it were, waiting all along to be discovered, 
allows him to view phonemes as genuine causes of linguistic phenomena. This notion of 
factual discovery is evident in the Philebus’ tale of Theuth’s bequeathing of the science 
of letters to mankind in 18b6—dz2. Not only is Theuth a god (whose thoughts, apparently, 
correspond to fact), but when describing Theuth’s discoveries, Socrates makes sure to use 
the verb xatevonaev (18b6, bg) which strongly implies the recognition of objective fact. 
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If the suggestions above reflect Plato's conception of philosophical ele- 
ments, we can now see the way in which the dream theory is a device both 
for indicating the basic framework which an explanatory science of nature 
should take and, at the same time, for exposing a basic inadequacy that is com- 
mon to contemporary philosophical systems which attempted to follow this 
basic framework. According to Plato, the dream theory is on the right track 
in holding that a general science of reality, like that of any particular delin- 
eated field, requires the discovery of elements. Yet Socrates’ description of the 
dream theory’s peculiar commitments about the nature of elements allows us 
to see the way in which its conception of what they are and how they facili- 
tate knowledge is mistaken. The theory’s commitment to an epistemological 
asymmetry between elements and complexes implies that it does not take the 
consistent ability to relate the proper elements to the relevant complexes as 
constituting knowledge of elements. In holding that knowledge of elements (if 
it were possible) would require an analysis of them, the theory commits itself 
to UKM. Rather than taking knowledge of elements to consist in the proper 
identification of them in the complexes in which they appear, the asymmetry 
claim implies that there must be further facts, unique to elements and distinct 
from their actual combinations, which reveal their nature thus allowing them 
to be known. 

We have also seen that for Plato, the rejection of UKM regarding elements 
goes hand in hand with an ontological commitment about their unique nature: 
since the elements’ nature is essentially bound up with their explanatory sta- 
tus, elements are not further physical or perceptual objects, but possess the 
kind of being which can only be grasped and recognized by reason. Since 
the dream theory wrongly espouses UKM we can expect that it will also sub- 
scribe to a mistaken view about the ontological status of elements, and that it 
will fail to properly distinguish their nature from that of the phenomena they 
are meant to explain. And, in fact, this expectation is fulfilled when we read 
that, according to the theory, elements are perceptible in nature (202b6-—7).}§ 
And if elements are perceptible, they are also bodily in nature. Clearly, ele- 
ments of this kind are not essentially scientific objects which are exclusively 
grasped by reason, as Plato thinks elements must be. 

These observations about the commitments of the dream theory vis-a-vis 
Plato’s own view of elements now puts us in a position to recognize how the 
dream theory’s flaws are representative of contemporary cosmologies which 


18 The dream theory’s mistaken conception of elements as constituent parts of the phe- 
nomena they are meant to explain is discussed in THALER (2012). 
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utilize elements as explanatory factors.!9 Take Empedocles’ roots, Democritus’ 
atoms, and Anaxagoras’ ingredients (whatever precisely their scope was meant 
to be): All these elements are akin to the phenomena they are meant to explain 
in being bodily in nature. As such, they all possess properties that are specifi- 
able independently of their phenomenal combinations (shape and size in the 
case of atoms, heat, cold, wetness and dryness in the case of the roots, and 
the various familiar perceptual properties of Anaxagoras’ ingredients). We can 
summarize this flaw, from Plato’s perspective, by saying that such elements are 
not explanatory ‘by nature’. That is, their defining properties are independent 
of their explanatory status.° 

And this flaw, as we should now be in a position to recognize, is intimately 
connected in Plato’s mind with an additional failing of these philosophical sys- 
tems. There is nothing in the nature of the elements espoused by these systems 
which explains why the physical, phenomenal world of which we are part nec- 
essarily exists as it does. This is explicit in Empedocles and Democritus. The 
former assumes that the basic types of phenomena (both cosmic and zoologi- 
cal) around us are different both from those that existed in previous stages of 
the cosmic cycle (B17, B61 Dk) and from those that will exist in its future stages, 
and all this without any change in the nature of the elements. Democritus 
countenances both the notion of gradual evolution of life in our world and 
the possibility of other worlds consisting of the same atoms yet manifesting 
significantly different combinations of them (A4o DX). Thus, not only is the 
nature of the elements compatible with different phenomenal combinations 
of them, the existence of such phenomena is an hypothesis which is integral 
to the explanatory mechanism of the cosmologies in question.” And while it 


19 This touches the vexed question regarding the historical origins of the use of the term stoi- 
cheion to denote an element of reality. Aristotle (Met. 1 4, 985a32) claims that Empedocles 
was the first to do so, while Eudemus (Simplicius In Phys., proem. 7. 10-17) claims that it 
was in fact Plato who inaugurated this use. Modern scholarship is divided on the issue. 
BURNET (1930) p. 336 n. 4; KAHN (1960), p. 120, take the philosophical sense to have origi- 
nated with the atomists; According to RYLE (1960), pp. 431-51, relying on the evidence of 
Sextus (M. 10, 249-250), Plato took over this use of the term from the Pythagoreans. For 
a useful discussion of the question whether the original philosophical use of the term is 
self-consciously parasitic on its alphabetical sense, see CRAWLY (2005). 

20 For the idea that Plato uses the dream theory to criticize the materialistic nature of pre- 
Socratic theories see already SEDLEY (2004), pp. 157-163. 

21 To clarify: the point is not that the phenomena which constitute the explananda of the 
science could have been constituted by different elements from the ones of which they, 
in fact, are. It is rather that according to these systems, there is nothing in the nature of 
such elements which necessitates the existence of these particular phenomena. Thus, 
while the existence of souls may necessitate round atoms (A28 Dk) the existence of round 
atoms in itself does not necessitate the existence of souls. 
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is less clear whether or not Anaxagoras took the state of the world to be neces- 
sary in light of his elements,” it is nonetheless revealing of Plato’s understand- 
ing of his system that in the Phaedo he takes him to task precisely for failing to 
explain why some aspects of nature necessarily exists as they do (énexdmyyoe- 
aa tHy aitlov xal Thy dveyuny, 97e1-2). 


5 The Unique Appeal of the Spelling Paradigm 


I would like to conclude with a somewhat speculative suggestion for why Plato 
took the spelling paradigm to be particularly appealing as a model for ‘ele- 
ments of reality’. After all, in Plato’s day the idea that scientific understand- 
ing in particular spheres requires the discovery of proprietary elements seems 
to have been sufficiently established for him to have chosen a science other 
than spelling to serve as his paradigm.* Thus, there has to be something in the 
nature of grammatical elements which seemed to Plato to capture a necessary 
feature of ‘real elements’ better than the unique elements of other fields. 

I want to begin my suggested answer to this question by noting that Socrates’ 
description of the dream theory seems intended to motivate the reader to ask 
what the range of such a science of reality would be. The dream theorist is 
notably vague about this, claiming only that elements are relevant for provid- 
ing an account of «us and the other things» (201e2). Assuming that Plato’s pro- 
jected science is in fact meant to deal with the nature of man, what precisely 
does the highly tantalizing notion of “other things” refer to? It is in this regard 
that the spelling model becomes suggestive. Plato’s invocation of the spell- 
ing model in the Statesman passage mentioned earlier (278a—c) discusses the 
case of a student who is able to recognize the appearance of a certain letter in 
one syllabic combination, yet fails to do so in a different audible syllable. This 
scenario then leads the visitor to discuss the method of using paradigms to 
teach novice spellers, a method which consists in the introduction of a differ- 
ent, more accessible syllable which contains the letter the novice is unable to 
recognize in the original one. This method then finds its parallel in the search 
for the definition of the statesman in the introduction of the art of weaving 


22 B4ga DK which mentions other worlds having the same properties as ours is liable to be 
read as implying necessity, though perhaps this is due to the intervention of Mind and not 
because of the nature of the elements themselves. 

23 It is uncertain precisely which systematic disciplines (other than letters) were already in 
Plato’s day explicitly thought of in terms of the notion of stoicheia. Aristotle mentions 
elements of geometry and demonstration (Met. v 3, 1014a35-1014b3) and of rhetoric 
(Rhet. 1. 2, 1358A35); Socrates in the Theaetetus takes Theaetetus to be familiar with the 
notion of musical elements (206a10—b3); Isocrates mentions elements of Government 
(Ad Nicoclem 16. 7) and of rhetoric and general prudence (Ad filium Jasonis 8. 8). 
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as a model for statesmanship, under the assumption that the two expertise 
contain a shared element (279~, ff). This suggests that the spelling model is 
particularly useful for exhibiting the idea that certain spheres which are liable 
to appear unrelated to each other are in fact unified by common explanatory 
principles.?+ And if this is so, it invites the question which apparently distinct 
spheres are, in Plato’s mind, particularly worthy of being reduced to common 
explanatory principles and of being taken as the province of a single science. 

As a clue to answering this question, I want to look back at the Theaetetus’ 
famous digression which compares the ethical and intellectual mores and 
capacities of the philosopher to those of the ethically cynical litigious man 
(172c-177c). While the philosopher in the digression is usually described as 
“other-worldly” in orientation and so as thoroughly uninvolved in the petty 
viciousness of civil life, it has not often been remarked that he is also presented 
as aman of science. Thus, the philosopher who comes as close as humanly pos- 
sible to the paradigm of virtue is also described as «geometrizing upon earth, 
measuring its surfaces, astronomising in the heavens; tracking down by every 
path the entire nature of each whole among the things that are, and never 
condescending to what lies near at hand» (173e3-174a2, translation Levett). So, 
the philosopher whose overtly ethical interests are manifested in the pursuit 
of questions such as «what is man, and what is appropriate for such a nature 
to do or suffer in contrast to other natures» (174b4—5), is, at the same time, a 
practitioner of geometry and astronomy, i.e. a student of physical nature. And 
this surprising piece of information about his seemingly extra-ethical inter- 
ests is immediately followed by the claim that he is interested in investigating 
the nature of «wholes» (ndcav navy plat Epevvwpevy TOV dvtwv Excatov Grou; 
173e6-174a1), a claim which, if read in light of the later discussion of the dream 
theory and its interest in wholes and their elements, seems to allude to the 
idea of searching for common explanatory principles in seemingly disparate 
spheres of nature. 

In light of this, what I wish to suggest is that the two primary spheres 
which Plato thinks should be unified by discovering their common elements 
are those of nature and human values. This immediately sheds new light on 
Plato’s dissatisfaction with physical theories which incorporate the notion of 
elements, yet view the present state of nature as a contingent fact. If Plato 


24 In the Statesman this basic idea is brought out using the method of collection and divi- 
sion, and the spelling model is introduced in order to help clarify one of the aspects of 
this method (the use of a simple paradigm in order to facilitate the analysis of a difficult 
notion). Yet since the spelling model is used in the Republic and Theaetetus without any 
mention of the method of division, I take it to be conceptually broader and in principle 
independent of the specific tenets of the method. 
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takes the epistemic status of ethical truths to be reflective of that of physical 
(or specifically cosmic) truths, it stands to reason that he is eager to show that 
a proper science of nature is based on principles which reveal the necessity 
of natural phenomena. Recall that for Plato moral relativism is a living threat. 
Specifically, in the Theaetetus, this threat takes the form of the claim that while 
nature is a realm of objective fact, the political and ethical spheres are gov- 
erned and fully determined by the judgments of each city, and are such as to 
have in them nothing which is true ‘by nature’ (172a1—-b7).”° For this threat to be 
neutralized, Plato must show that the sphere of ethics and that of nature are 
ultimately explained by the very same principles. 

But then, if the discovery of the elements of physical reality revealed that 
the realm of nature is one of contingent truths, this unifying project will not 
achieve its intended aim of saving the objectivity of the ethical sphere. If the 
state of nature could just as well have been other than it is, it follows that even 
under the assumption that the realm of ethics is somehow subordinate to 
nature or has a being which is parallel to it, this will not yield the kind of objec- 
tivity which Plato is after. In order for the idea that ethics is a sphere which 
exists ‘by nature’ to have compelling normative force, the notion of nature 
must include that of necessity.?® After all, the idea of appealing to nature as 
a grounding for ethical norms will be useless if it is open to the objection that 
while such norms are in fact ‘naturally just’ for all earth-dwellers, they are nat- 
urally unjust for the Venusians. If these suggestions are along the right lines, 
Plato’s tying of the notion of philosophical epistemé to the idea of elements 


25 «And regarding political matters, about what is fine and base, just and unjust, pious and 
impious, whatever each city thinks and lays down as lawful (nomima) for itself, these 
things really are for it. And in such matters no individual is wiser than another individual, 
nor any city wiser than another.... It is in these fields of which I am speaking, in matters of 
the just and the unjust, and the pious and impious that they would contend that none 
of them has by nature any being particular to itself (ovx goti pdcet adtav oddev odciav 
éavtod éyov), but that this becomes true by common conception when it is conceived and 
as long as it is conceived. And all those who do not subscribe in any way to Protagoras’ 
theory put forward this wisdom.». 

26 Ido not wish to commit myself to the claim that Presocratic thinkers who incorporated 
notions of contingency into their cosmogonies would themselves necessarily take this 
as having clear implication for the status of morality. For the claim that Empedocles, 
Democritus and Anaxagoras make no explicit connection between their physics and any 
ethical notions (which were explicit in the case of the first two) see LAKS (2017). Yet note 
that at least in the case of Archelaus the connection does seem self-conscious: nature as 
we know it is the product of evolution due to the operation of physical forces (A4 DX); 
the just and the base are merely conventional (A1 DK). For an account of the connection 
between Archelaus’ cosmogony and his (not so much ethics but) account of the develop- 
ment of society, see BETEGH (2016). 
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is not motivated merely by epistemological considerations regarding what 
knowledge of reality must be like. Rather, it is first and foremost an attempt to 
lay down the conceptual framework for a naturalistic theory of moral realism. 
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SECTION 6 


The Theaetetus beyond Plato 


CHAPTER 14 


Doxa and Episteme in Plato’s Theaetetus 
and Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 


Walter Cavini 


For indeed a man who holds an opinion (6 d0€@wv) is in an 
unhealthy condition with regard to the truth, compared with one 
who has knowledge (pd tov emtatdpevov). 


ARISTOTLE, Met., T 4, 10083031 (transl. KIRWAN [19937]) 
eee 


“I know’ is supposed to express a relation, not between me and the 
sense of a proposition (like “I believe”) but between me and a fact. 


WITTGENSTEIN, On Certainty, § 90 
eee 


What I believe or what I say may fit the facts, in which case it is true; 
or it may fail to fit the facts, in which case it is false. What I know, 
however, is the fact itself, not something that merely corresponds, 
or fails to correspond, to the facts. 


VENDLER (1972), p. 14 
[K]nowing is the ideal, and believing is 


some kind of approximation to that ideal. 
NAGEL (2014), p. 59 
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In his commentary on Plato’s Theaetetus, Myles Burnyeat says several times 
that Aristotle was an «ancient reader of the dialogue».! Indeed, if as scholarly 
consensus would have it, the Theaetetus was composed in the 360s BCE, when 
Aristotle joined the Academy, he was a «contemporary reader of the dialogue».? 
The Theaetetus appears more than once in the corpus aristotelicum. At Met.T 5, 
1010b12, Plato is mentioned by name: «wonep xal TAdtwv A€yet», in connection 
with the passage in the Theaetetus in which it is said that the opinion of a doc- 
tor is worth more than that of a lay person in predicting someone's health or 
disease.3 Other noteworthy echoes: the passage of the Theaetetus on wonder as 
the pathos of the philosopher, which is taken up and elaborated in Met. A 2; the 
image of the block of wax, reproposed in the De Anima; and above all, though 
it is not always noted, Aristotle’s solution to the paradox of change without 
becoming in terms of the distinction between extrinsic changes — dubbed 
by Peter Geach «mere Cambridge changes» — and intrinsic changes. It is not 
always recognised that Aristotle offers a solution to this paradox, which the 
Theaetetus had left unsolved, in Met. N1 and in Physics v 2.4 In short, Aristotle 
certainly was an «ancient reader of the dialogue». 

Yet I must confess that, reading the Posterior Analytics, I have often asked 
myself how Aristotle reacted to his reading of the Theaetetus on the problem of 
knowledge, of epistemé. After all, the Theaetetus and the Posterior Analytics are 
the two greatest works handed down by antiquity on the problem of knowl- 
edge and, specifically, on the problem of scientific knowledge. If we follow the 
chronology proposed by Ingemar Diiring for the Analytics, namely that they 
date to the middle of the 350s BCE, then there is an extreme proximity in time 
between the Theaetetus and the Posterior Analytics. But even without tres- 
passing in the known minefield of Aristotelian chronology, there is no doubt 
that there is a clear reflection of Platonic doctrine in the Posterior Analytics, 
both negative and, as we shall see, positive, in an innovation that Aristotle 
introduces. 

As is well known, the most negative reaction, set out in chapter twenty-two 
of the first book of the Posterior Anatytics, is Aristotle’s scornful rejection of the 
Platonic ontology of Ideas. We must say farewell to the Ideas: they are tepeti- 
ayata, which is to say mere sounds, from the verb tepetiCew, «to warble», i.e. 


BURNYEAT (1990), p. 217. 

2 Ibidem, p. 169: «Now Aristotle was a contemporary reader of the Theaetetus — the only one 
about whom we in the twentieth century have enough information to say [...] that he studied 
Part 111 of the Theaetetus carefully»; see also p. 204. 

3 Cf. Plat., Theaet. 178c-179a. 

4 Arist., Met. N 1, 1088%29-35; Phys. V 2, 225711-13 (= Met. K 12, 1068*11-13); cf. SEDLEY (1998), 
p-17. 
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vocalisations dvev Adyou, without words and without meaning. Likewise, at the 
beginning of the final chapter of the second book of the Posterior Analytics, 
Aristotle describes as d&tomos, absurd, the doctrine that we possess latent 
knowledge, an innate knowledge of the principles, in clear reference to the 
Platonic doctrine of d&veuvyotc, recollection. 

But how did Aristotle react, if he did indeed react, in the face of the failure of 
the definitions of knowledge in the Theaetetus, and in particular the failure 
of the third definition? I hazard that there are two passages in the Posterior 
Analytics that bring to light Aristotle’s reaction. The first is APo. 1 33 which, 
as we shall see, marks a clear distinction between epistemé and doxa as well 
as between the objects of epistemé, the emtatytd, and the objects of doxa, the 
SoEaatc&. Whatever it is, epistémé is not a doxa, and the objects of epistémé are 
not objects of doxa. This is the first Aristotelian passage. In the second, again 
in APo. 11 19, we read that «emotmpy 8’ daca peta Adyou eotl». It is not the dd&a 
cAnoys that is pete Adyou, as in Plato’s Theaetetus, but rather episteéme. We shall 
return to what this et& Adyou means. 

Let us begin with the first passage: 


Ti = Arist., APo. 1 33, 8830-35 


Td & émiotytov wat emiomHn Stadepet tod SoExotod nat SdEyo, Sti h pev ert- 
atHUy xabdrov xal dv dvayxatwv, ToS dvayxatov odx evdexetat dAwe Exelv. 
Zott O€ tive dANOF pev xal Svta, evdexdnevar SE nal dws Exetv. SHAov odv Str 
Tepl wev TAOTA EmtaTHUY OVX ZaTIV’ Ein yap dv dddvata dAAwS Evel TA SuVATE 
dws exetv. 


What is scientifically knowable and scientific knowledge differ from what 
is opinable and opinion because scientific knowledge is universal and 
comes through necessities. What is necessary cannot be otherwise, while 
there are some items which are real and are the case but which can also 
be otherwise. It is plain that scientific knowledge cannot be concerned 
with these items; for then what can be otherwise could not be otherwise. 


transl. BARNES [1993], modified 


There is an absolute distinction or difference (diapherei) between, on the 
one hand, epistéton and epistémé and, on the other, doxaston and doxa. We 
should note that Aristotle here uses the term epistéta, which appears in 
Plato’s Theaetetus only when the third definition of knowledge is being for- 
mulated from hearsay, and nowhere else in the corpus platonicum. This seems 
to me a clear indicator that Aristotle is referring to something to do with the 
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third definition of the Theaetetus. The ancient commentators, in particular 
Themistius and Philoponous, and, among the moderns, Zabarella® held that the 
distinction was not so much between epistémé and doxa in general, as between 
epistemé and doxa alethés, for they pointed out that it is obvious that there is a 
distinction between epistémé and doxa, while it is problematic whether there 
is one between epistemé and doxa alethés: once again, the Theaetetus. 

I suggest that the ancient commentators and the great Zabarella have 
missed a trick here. Why? Here the Aristotelian move comes into play. Before 
bringing forward the key term of my account, I would like to clarify one point 
about the objects of epistémeé and of doxa. In the Theaetetus, doxa cannot be 
regarded as the cognitive state regarding sensibles, as that which both is and is 
not, in the way that we find in the book five of the Republic. Now, as regards the 
objects of doxa, Aristotle adopts neither the Platonic distinction between sen- 
sibles and intelligibles nor the Parmenidean distinction between non-being 
and being, which we do find in the Republic but not in the Theaetetus. What he 
does adopt is what amounts to his great theoretical innovation, which we may 
call the “modal turn” in Greek ontology. That is to say, the contingent takes the 
place of the sensible and the necessary that of the intelligible. The particular 
takes the place of the sensible and the universal that of the intelligible. This is 
the true bidding farewell to the Ideas. Whether or not they are mere warblings, 
science is concerned with what is universal and not particular, with what is 
necessary and not contingent, with what cannot be otherwise: necessarily p if 
and only if it is not possible that not-p.® 

This is the background to the chapter. The problem that APo. 1 33 faces is 
whether or not, in light of this distinction, it is possible to have epistemé and 
doxa of the same thing, which would apparently seem impossible. I cannot 
enter here into the details of Aristotle’s proof,’ but what interests me is to 
clarify why Themistius, Philoponous and Zabarella nod in thinking that the 
difference is that between epistemé and alethés doxa. Why, for Aristotle — and 
it is one of the upshots of my reading of this chapter and other Aristotelian 
passages —, unlike Plato, epistemé and doxa are two species of the same genus. 
As we shall see, this is an absolute novelty, even from the lexical point of view: 


5 Cf. Them., in APo. 39.25-26 Wallies; Phlp., in APo. 321.30-31 Wallies; ZABARELLA (1597/1966), 
p- 1016F. 

6 Actually, as Aristotle knew, even scientific knowledge deals in the contingent, the w¢ én 
TO NOA¥, as Jonathan Barnes rightly pointed out to me, but this “modality” is not taken into 
account in APo. I 33. 

7 On which, cf. FINE (2010) and ANGIONI (2019), but without any reference to Plato’s 
Theaetetus. 
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it involves the introduction of a new term of art into the vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy.® 

What, then, is the common genus? What is shared in the distinction between 
epistemé and doxa? A passage from the De Anima provides the answer: 


Tz Arist., de An. 111 3, 427524-269 


elol dé xal adbtijc THs broAH ews Stapopal, emraTHN art SdEax nal ppdvnate xa 
TavavTin TOUTWY [... ]. 


But of the belief" itself there are also differences — knowledge, opinion, 
practical wisdom, and their contraries [...]. 


Or, to put it formally, ((x knows that p) or (x opines that p)) > x holds true 
(hypolambanei) that p.! 

The genus of which epistémé and doxa are species is hypolepsis. What does 
this term mean? It is not attested before Aristotle in the systematic form it takes 
in his lexicon. I have been able to locate only two non-Aristotelian text of the 
fourth century BCE — a passage in Demosthenes’ On the Crown" and a passage 


8 Cf. Moss/SCHWAB (2019), p. 1: «By introducing hupolépsis as the generic attitude of 
taking-to-be-true that includes doxa as one variant and knowledge as another, Aristotle 
clears up conceptual confusions and enables a systematic theory of a notion that is cru- 
cial to modern philosophy but present in Plato only in nascent form». 

9 Cf. also Arist., Phys. v 4, 22713-14 ( émtothun eldo¢ pév bmoAytpews). Where not otherwise 
noted, translations are mine. 

10. ~—_ “Belief” (H1CKs [1907]), “supposal” (HAMLYN [1968/1993]), “croyance” (BODEUS [1993]]), 
“apprensione intellettiva” (Movi [2001]), “supposition” (POLANSKY [2007]), “conceiv- 
ing” (SHIELDS [2016]). Cf. BODEUS (1993), p. 215 n. 3: «Le terme “croyance” (hupolép- 
sis) embrasse génériquement toute espéce de pensée, vraie ou fausse, particuliére ou 
générale, que l'on peut spécifier, au besoin, comme simple opinion ou comme science»; 
SHIELDS (2016), pp. 279-80 and 385-6: «A somewhat slippery term, in some cases it is 
neutral as regard conviction, so that it might be rendered as ‘entertaining’ or perhaps ‘sup- 
position’ [...]. Elsewhere, it is a generic term comprising both knowledge (epistémé) and 
belief (doxa), where it evidently involves some pro-attitude beyond bare entertainment; 
in this sense, at least, is restricted by Aristotle to humans among the animals (427b28; 
cf. Met. 100826, EW 114754)». 

11 Cf. BARNES (1993), p. 201 (= BARNES [1975], p. 192): «((a understands that P) or (a opines 
that P) > a believes that P)». 

12 Demosthenes, xviii 228.4—29.1: «od yap dv petametOew duds E~teEt py To1adtys odoNS THIS 
brapyotans bmoAyipews mepl Exatépov» («For unless that were your present conception 
of each of us, he [sc. Aeschines] would not have sought to change your view» [transl. 
PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE (1912)]). 
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in Hyperides’ Pro Euxenippo' — but otherwise “hypolépsis” is an Aristotelian 
term, except, as we shall see, its appearance in the Pseudo-Platonic Definitions, 
which in all likelihood date to the fourth century BCE.'* 

So what does “hypolépsis” mean in Aristotle? In point of fact, its meaning 
was well clarified already by Bonitz in his Index Aristotelicus at the lemma 
hypolambano: 


T3 Bonitz (1870), 79926—27 


brodauBevew [from which hypolepsis derives] — sumere ac statuere ali- 
quid pro vero.! 


Thus, hypolépsis is holding something to be true or holding something as true. 
This is what, despite the distinction between them, epistemé and doxa have in 
common: if I know that p, then I hold p to be true, and if I opine that p, then 
hold p to be true. This makes a difference to the geography of our problem and 
represents a radical overhaul of it. Why? Because in this way knowledge obvi- 
ously cannot, as a point of logic, be a species of opinion, and not only because 
the objects of epistémé are different from those of doxa. Knowing that p does 
not imply having the doxa that p, but simply holding p to be true. Full stop. 
The next job is to find ways to translate the nominalisation “hypolepsis” and 
the verb “hypolambanein” in their properly Aristotelian meaning and in line 
with Bonitz’s shrewd note. Recent translators of Aristotle have found various 
ways of rendering “hypolépsis” in the many places in the corpus aristotelicum 
in which it appears. In short, Aristotle employs it in three possible ways. In 


13 Hyperides, pro Euxenippo 32: «& cig pév tov &yOva todtov ovdév Shrov ectiv, ete TOMd obto¢ 
xeutyta elte drtya, Tod SE A€yovtos KoxonPia ual bdAyrpIS Eig TOdS SixaTTAC Od Stxcxla» («It 
has surely nothing to do with this case whether he is a man of large means or small, and to 
raise the matter is malicious and implies an unfair assumption regarding the jury» [transl. 
BURTT (1962)]). 

14 Cf. INGENKAMP (1967); HUTCHINSON (1997), p.1677: «What we find in Definitions is prob- 
ably a tiny selection of all the definitions formulated and discussed in Plato’s Academy in 
the middle years of the fourth century»; MOSS/SCHWAB (2019), pp. 11-12 and n. 36; contra 
SOUILHE (1930), p. 157: «Nous pensons plutét que notre collection est d’époque assez 
tardive et n'est pas, en tout cas, antérieure au stoicisme». 

15 Cf. BARNES (1993), Pp. 201-2 (= BARNES [1975], p. 192): «The word for “believe” is hupo- 
lambanein: although Aristotle sometimes uses this as a synonym for “opine” (doxazein), 
its official use is to mark out the genus of cognitive attitudes of which understanding and 
opinion are two species (cf. An. T 3, 42725). Thus the concern of A 33 is not (as we might 
unwarily suppose) the distinction between knowledge and belief: that distinction it takes 
for granted, and investigates the distinction between two species of belief, knowledge and 
(let us say) mere opinion». 
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one, “hypolepsis” is a synonym of “doxa” when “doxa” does not mean opin- 
ion but rather doctrine, as in «ih mepl tas idea ddA PIG», «the doctrine of the 
Ideas».16 In another, “hypolepsis” is a synonym of “doxa” when “doxa” means 
simply opinion, whether true or false.!” This latter sense is what we will find, 
for instance, in Epicurus, at the beginning of the Letter to Menoeceus (124.1), 
where what is at issue are the opinions of the many about the gods: these opin- 
ions are not prolépseis, which are always true, but false hypolépseis.!® This is a 
scrap of the afterlife that the term had in the ancient tradition. 

Then there is the technical sense that Bonitz brings out, in which “hypolepsis” 
means holding to be true. How are we to render this? As I have already said, it 
has been translated in various ways in the de Anima passage. As for its occur- 
rences in the Organon, it has been translated for instance: into Italian as “con- 
vinzione” (COLLI [1955]), “supposizione” (ZADRO [1974], ZANATTA [1996]), 
“persuasione” (MIGNUCCI [2007]), “giudizio” (MEDDA [2016]), “opinione’” 
(FERMANI [2016]); into German as “Annahme’” (DETEL [1993], HORN/RAPP 
2002); into English as “conception” (PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE [1928]), FORSTER 
[1960]); or in Jacques Brunschwig’s French translation of the Topics, where 
the word recurs very frequently, as “répresentation’,?° and in Pierre Pellegrin’s 
French translation of the Posterior Analytics as “saisi”. But I think that the best 
version is the one that takes account of the difference, marked perhaps also in 
English, between belief and opinion.”! 


16 Arist., Met. A 8, 1073°17—-18; A 9, 99023; Mete. 4, 1079719; BONITZ (1870), 800>5-7. 

17. ~— Cf. Arist., EN VI 3, 113917. 

18 = Cf.p.L. X34 (=Epicur. [1] 341 Arrighetti): «tv dé dd€av xai dndAy pw A€yovory, dAnOy TE dat 
xai pevdyj». In a fragment of a letter by Epicurus ([127] Arrighetti) mention is also made 
of Aristotle’s Analytics, which goes to show that Epicurus read and could read Aristotle 
because the great treatises were obviously available (ARRIGHETTI [19737]), p. 683). 

1g A comprehensive review of the use of “hypolépsis” in the corpus aristotelicum is now in 
MOSS/SCHWAB (2019), §4.2; see also the entry hypolépsis in HORN/RAPP (2002), where 
the term is translated «Annahme; lat. acceptatio», for the Aristotelian and hellenistic 
uses of it. 

20 But see BRUNSCHWIG (2007), p. 247: «Dans les Topiques, la drdAyppic est réguliérement 
présentée comme le genre de |’émictmpy». In favor of the translation of dmdAypig with 
«répresentation» he refers to Top. IV 5, 125534-36, where it is said that miottc is not a spe- 
cies of UxdAyiptc, for «evdexetaut [...] Tv adTHY UTdAN pW Kal UN TIOTEvOVTE EE». 

21 See CRIVELLI (1998), p. 21: «As d6&at are states or dispositions, “8d&” should be rendered 
by “belief” or “opinion” (not by “judgement”). “Belief” seems to me more appropriate 
than “opinion”: since beliefs are more stable and deeply rooted states than opinions (one 
speaks of “religious beliefs” rather than “religious opinions”), Theaetetus’ third definition 
“Knowledge is true 86&a” has better chances if it means “Knowledge is true belief” than if 
it means “Knowledge is true opinion”»; MOSS /SCHWAB (2019), p. 10: «Arguably, ‘belief’ in 
English does double-duty for generic belief and an inferior species thereof, or means only 
the former but through scalar implicature picks out the latter». 
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I am led, then, to think that “hypolépsis” should be rendered as “belief”, as 
Jonathan Barnes did in his Englishing of the Posterior Analytics. On this view, 
“hypolepsis” should be distinguished from “doxa” understood as (mere) opin- 
ion. Thus, if x knows that p, then x believes that p, just as, if x opines that p, 
then x believes that p. Knowledge is not a species of opinion but of belief.2? 
After all, it sounds distinctly odd to say that if someone knows that p, then 
that p is his opinion. The ancient commentators observed that no-one would 
say: «It is my opinion that the sun will rise tomorrow». Thus, this is the novelty 
that Aristotle introduced, and this novelty obviously makes it impossible for 
Aristotle to accept anything like the third definition of knowledge, if “doxa” 
means opinion: knowledge is not opinion nor yet true opinion. In this way, one 
might expect that, in turn, Aristotle would propose a definition of epistemé 
or of epistasthai in terms not of doxa — doxa aleéthés —, of (true) opinion, but 
rather in terms of belief. But this is not what we find, and here we come to the 
second crucial point of my proposal. 

Do we really have definitions of knowledge in the two texts, the Theaetetus 
and the Posterior Analytics? Let us see what “definition” is given of knowing 
(epistasthai) in the very well-known passage of the second chapter of the first 
book of the Posterior Analytics: 


Tq Arist., APo. 1 2, 7159-16 


"Entotacdat dé oiduel’ Exactov ards [...] dtav THVT aitiav ciwpeda yive- 
oxetv dt Hy TO Medypd eotwy, Stt exeivov aitin éoti, xal pn evdexec@or toot’ 
dwe¢ exetv. SHAov totvuv Stt torodtdv tt 76 ExttotacOat eott [...]. 


We think we know scientifically something simpliciter [...] when we think 
we know the cause because of which the fact holds, that it is its cause, and 
also that it is not possible for it to be otherwise. It is plain, then, that know 
scientifically is something of this sort [...]. 


transl. BARNES [1993], modified 


«Know scientifically» translates the Greek verb epistasthai: thus, Aristotle 
appears to be defining epistasthai. But, as Jonathan Barnes rightly comments: 


22 Cf. Moss/SCHWAB (2019), p.15: «while mainstream contemporary epistemologists often 
treat belief as the genus of knowledge, or at least hold that knowledge entails belief, 
Aristotle never employs doxa in this role, and indeed explicitly says that doxa excludes 
knowledge (at An. Post. 89°38—39). Now we have seen that he does employ something else 
in this generic role: hupolépsis». 
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Aristotle offers an explicit definition of epistasthai at A 2 which carries 
with it the implication that gignoskein has a different sense.?3 


Just so, because epistasthai is defined in this text by way of the verb ginoskein. 
Indeed, the Greek reads, «EmictacOat dé oidued’ Exactov amas [...] Stoav THY 
Tv aitiav olwpeda ywwoxev»; and again, «ywwoxew ol Hv 10 Mpdyyd Eottv, ott 
exetvov aitia éoti». But the verb gindskein is not itself defined. Barnes rightly 
observes that this «explicit definition», as he calls it, «carries with it the impli- 
cation that gignoskein has a different sense». But what sense would this be? 
There is never any attempt to define «gindskein». 

Someone might suggest that there is a difference between «epistasthai» and 
«ginoskein», where «epistasthai» means something closer to scientific knowl- 
edge or, as Jonathan Barnes translates, «understanding»,?4 and «gigndskein» 
carries the more generic meaning of knowledge. But this cannot be right, 
because in a parallel passage at the beginning of the Physics, bracketed by the 
editors, we read: 


T5 Arist., Phys. 11, 18471214 


[...] TOTE yop oldpeda yryvwoxswy Exactov, Stav th aitia yvwplowuev td 
TPMT xoul TdS ApS TAS TEWTOS Kal LEYOL THV OTOLYELWV [...] 


[...] we think we have knowledge of a thing when we'll have known its 
primary causes and principles, and followed it back to its elements, 
transl. CHARLTON [1970], slightly modified 


and in this case the definiendum is gignoskein, not epistasthai. Thus, in the 
Posterior Analytics we have epistasthai and ginoskein, in the Physics we have 
ginoskein in the place of epistasthai and gnorizein in the place of gignoskein. 
The conclusion I am inclined to draw is frankly pessimistic, namely that 
what we have here is not what Barnes and many others before and after him 
call an «explicit definition», but rather that Aristotle is simply telling us that 
scientific knowledge, whatever it might be, is knowledge of causes. Full stop. 
And this is something that Aristotle takes over already starting with Plato’s 


23. ~+BARNES (1993), p. 82. 

24 Actually, whereas Burnyeat thinks that «epistasthai» means «understand», Barnes dis- 
agrees: he thinks that «epistasthai» means «know», but he translated it by «understand» 
because he wanted an English word specifically dedicated to it. 
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Gorgias.?* | go so far as to suggest that we do not have an Aristotelian definition 
of knowledge. Rather we have an interpretation of knowledge as knowledge of 
causes. In any case, if T4 were an explicit definition, as Barnes says, it would be 
circular, because to some extent the definiendum is contained in the definiens, 
just as the third definition of the Theaetetus turned out to be circular at the 
third attempt to explicate what «meta logou» is, where «meta logou» became 
knowledge of the differentia, and so circular in the definition of knowledge. 

Another option, also due to Barnes,”® is that the passage of APo. I 2 recalls 
in some way the very famous account in the Meno of the difference between 
epistemé and orthé doxa: 


T6  Plat., Men. 97e6—98b5 


xat yoo at SdEot at cAyGetc, dcov pev dv ypdvov mapapevwowv, XAAdV TO KEHOE 
xat mavt’ cyada gpyaCovtou moAdv dé ypdvov odx EGEAOVEL TAPALLEvElV, AAG 
Spanetevovaw Ex TIS tuys tod dvOowrov, date od toMod dEtat elow, Ewes dv 
Tig adTAS SoH aitias AoyicLA. toOto & gotiv, @ Mévwv Etatps, dvduvnate, w¢ 
ev Tots Mpda8ev Huiv WLoAdyyTaL Eredar dé SeOMat, TPATOV MEV ETLOTH LLL 
ylyvovtau, Ererta povipor xat dick tadta dy) tywtepov emtothuy dp8ij¢ SdEno 
gotiv, xat Staheper Seou@ emtothun dpOfc ddEne. [...] Kat pny xal eya we odx 
elms AEH, GAA eixdCwv: Sti dé Eotty tr dAMotov p60 Fda xai emrothun, od 
Tey [Lot Sond todto cinder, dW’ elmep tt &MoO Paty dv eidevert — dAtya & dv 
gainv — Ev & odv xal todto éxeivwv Oetnv dv dv olda. 


For true opinions are also a thing of beauty, as long they stay with one, and 
all their consequences are good. But they’re not prepared to stay with one 
for long. Instead they run away from the person’s soul. As a result, they 


25 Plat., Gorg. 46545. 

26 Cf. BARNES (1993), p. 90: «The thesis derives from Plato’s celebrated suggestion that true 
opinion becomes knowledge if it is “tied down by calculation of an explanation’». But 
now Barnes points out to me that the reference to the Meno «wasn't meant [...] to offer 
“another option” but rather to give the origin of the strange view that if you know some- 
thing you grasp its cause». He still thinks that «the Meno is more important than the 
Theaetetus as the background to Aristotle — and also to the Stoics; and that the importance 
lies not so much in the reference to causes as in the underlying thought that knowledge, 
unlike belief, is something stable. Causes come into the picture insofar as the Meno pro- 
poses that if you grasp the reason why P, then you are unlikely to forget that P or change 
your mind. Aristotle’s two conditions (necessity and causes) are (or so I now incline to 
think) an attempt to secure stability both from the side of x (grasping the cause, he won't 
give up his hold on the fact that P) and also on the side of P (being necessary, it won't ever 
cease to be the case)». 
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are not worth very much until someone ties them down by reasoning out 
the cause. And this, Meno, my friend, is recollection, as we have earlier 
agreed. When they’ve been tied down, they become, first of all, instances 
of knowledge, and, secondly, settled. And this is why knowledge is some- 
thing more valuable than correct opinion. And it is because of binding 
that knowledge differs from correct opinion. [...] And yet I myself am 
speaking not as one who knows, but as one who is guessing. What I don’t 
think is pure guesswork is that correct opinion and knowledge are dif- 
ferent. If there’s anything else that I would claim to know — and there are 
precious few things of which I would claim that — this is one thing that 
I would add to the list of those that I know. 
transl. LONG/SEDLEY [2011], pp. 176-77, modified 


This is obviously the passage in which Socrates asserts that we have knowledge 
(epistemeé) only when true opinions have been «tied down» and have lost their 
standing as statues of Deedalus, and what ties them is provided by anamneésis. 
The problem, as has been noticed, is that, immediately after this, Socrates 
adds: «And yet I myself am speaking not as one who knows (ws ovdx eidw¢), but 
as one who is guessing (Ad eixc@wv)». That is to say, the definition that he 
has provided by way of the image of tying and of the reference to anamnesis 
is not given by someone who knows what knowledge is, and is not given in the 
explicit form of an anamnésis but only by way of an image. The only thing that 
Socrates claims to know in this context, which is not «pure guesswork», is the 
difference (éotiv tt dMoiov) between true or right opinion and knowledge: «[i]f 
there’s anything else that I would claim to know («idévat) — and there are pre- 
cious few things of which I would claim that — this is one thing that I would 
add to the list of those that I know». I am led honestly to think that, also in this 
case, we do not have an explicit definition of knowledge, but a mere conjecture 
or pure guesswork, eixcZewv in Greek. 

What have we gained? Whatever it amounts to precisely, the Aristotelian 
innovation has provided one important result in my view, because the com- 
mon genus of hypolepsis means that we shall no longer define knowledge in 
terms of opinion, but rather opinion in terms of knowledge. We shall say with 
Aristotle that x opines that p if and only if x believes that p (i.e. holds ‘p’ to be 
true) and x does not know that p.?” Even if the opinion is true, this does not 
imply that, if I opine that p, this is anything over and above simply holding ‘p’ 
to be true. Opining that p is holding ‘p’ to be true in ignorance of whether or 
not p, without knowing that p. Thus, the direction is reversed: no longer from 


27 Cf. BARNES (1993), p. 202 (= BARNES [1975], p- 192). 
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knowledge to opinion, but from opinion to knowledge (opinion is a holding 
something to be true without knowing that it is true). 

There remains a third possibility: since Aristotle clearly distinguishes 
between holding to be true and opining, why did he not suggest a definition of 
knowledge in terms of holding to be true, in terms, that is, of hypolépsis? Why 
did he not give the specific difference to individuate epistemé from doxa within 
the proximate genus of hypolepsis? Definitions of doxa and epistémé in terms 
of hypolepsis can, after all, be found in the Pseudo-Platonic Definitions, which 
in all likelihood date to the fourth century BCE;?8 for instance: 


T7 [Pl] Def. 414b10-c3 


"Emiotypy drdAybtg tbuyfs auetartwtos?9 bd Adyou [...]. AdEa dadAyrpes 
petamelotog? bd Adyov [...]. 


Knowledge: belief of the soul which cannot be shaken by reasoning [...]. 
Opinion: belief that can be persuaded otherwise by reasoning [...]. 


This «which cannot be shaken by reasoning (dueténtwtog bd Adyou)» harks 
back to Plato’s Timaeus (29b7), and the same image of the ametaptotos recurs 
in Aristotle’s Topics (v1 2, 139>32-33), where it is held to be a mere metaphor 
and so confused and not clear. Yet here we have a definition of epistémé in 
terms of hypolépsis, except that it is a definition that gives up the principle 
that knowing is truth-entailing (to know is to know the truth)?! and relies on 
distinguishing epistéme from opinion by virtue of the fact that a hypoleépsis that 
is epistemé cannot be falsified, that is, it cannot be shaken or thrown down 
by reasoning.?” Analogously, doxa will be a hypolepsis that can be persuaded 
otherwise by reason (uetanetotos md Adyou). Likewise, nothing is said about 
true doxa, but only that someone who holds it can be induced to change opin- 
ion. Vice-versa, where we have science, it is not possible to change opinion. 


28 Cf. above, n. 14. 

29 ~~ Cf. Plat., Tim. 29b7; Arist., Top. VI 2, 13932-35: "AMog, el xatd petapopay elonxer, olov el Thy 
EMITTHUNV ALETANTWTOV H THY YHV TIEYVYY } THY DwPPOGdVYY TUUqWVIaV’ dV ya danpEs TO 
KATH PETUPoPay AEYOLEVOV; SVF II g3: EmlaTHLN eotl xatdAyipis dopadns Kal dwet&mtwWTOS 
bn0 Adyov. See also Them., in APo. 40.25 Wallies; Phlp., in APo. 41.16 Wallies. 

30 ~— Cf. Plat., Tim. 51e4: vod vs 56Ea dAn Src. 

31 Cf. Plat., Gorg. 454d6-7. 

32 At Top.v 2, 13051518 Aristotle mentions with disapproval the thesis that 6 dweté&metotov 
ind Adyov is the tov of epistémé; cf. also V 4, 13329-31; 1341-3, 34-36; V 5, 13451, 16-18 
(i8tov); vi 8, 1461-2 (ei Thy EmtothNy wpicato dmdANpw duetdmetoToV). 
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These definitions of epistemé and doxa in terms of hypolepsis with the con- 
traries ametaptotos and metapeistos enjoyed a certain favour in the Hellenistic 
period, and especially among the Stoics, where we find a definition of epistemé 
as «KaTaAnipis dopadns Kat duetamtwtos dd Adyou».33 Katalépsis is obviously 
a technical term of Stoic epistemology and takes the place of Aristotle’s 
hypolépsis, but we again have «ametaptotos» as what is not falsifiable and 
cannot be destroyed by an argument.** These are forms of definition rather 
different from the explicit definitions that we might have expected. So much 
for APo. I 33. 

By way of conclusion and to honour Aristotle and his Organon, I would like 
briefly to consider a syllogism. In APo. 11 19, 100510, we read that «all knowledge 
is meta logou» («émtotyyy 8’ daca ueta Adyou éoti»). What does this «meta 
logou» mean? It does not have any of the meanings reviewed in the last phase 
of the Theaetetus. Here, Aristotle is simply distinguishing between epistemé 
and nous. Epistemé is a completely different sort of knowledge from the cog- 
nitive capacity that is nous. What sort of knowledge is epistéme? That which 
calls for a demonstrative procedure, which is to say a syllogism, while nous, 
considered as knowledge of the principles, does not require a demonstrative 
procedure. By way of analogy, we might say that nous concerns the axioms of 
a theory, whereas epistemé concerns the theorems that may be derived deduc- 
tively from the axioms by way of an underlying logic like that of the syllogism. 
For instance: 


x knows that all quadrupeds (tetrapoda) are long-lived (makrobia), 


what does it mean to have a scientific knowledge that all quadrupeds are long- 
lived? The example is Aristotle’s own*® and it means, in the first instance, know- 
ing that all quadrupeds are animals without bile (yy éxew yoAnv) and, then, in 
the second instance, knowing that all quadrupeds are long-lived because they 
are animals without bile. And then, the last requirement that Aristotle sets is 
that we must know that necessarily all quadrupeds are long-lived. The underly- 
ing syllogism, the meta logou of epistemé, is the following: 


1 (1) All animals without bile are long-lived 
Assumption 


33  SVF11 93. See also Them, in APo. 40.25 Wallies; Phlp., in APo. 41.16 Wallies. 

34 For hypolepsis beyond Aristote, in particular among the Stoics, cf. HORN/RAPP (2002), sv 
hypolépsis; Moss/SCHWAB (2019), §§ 4.4. 

35 Arist., APo. 1117, 995-6; PA IV 2, 677435. 
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2 (2) All quadrupeds are animals without bile 
Assumption 

1,2 (3) Therefore, all quadrupeds are long-lived. 
1, 2 Barbara 


The middle term here, “animals without bile”, is also the cause of the knowl- 
edge of the fact that all quadrupeds are long-lived. The middle term obviously 
does not appear in the conclusion of the syllogism but is the cause (10 aittov) 
not only of the conclusion but also of the knowledge of the fact that all quad- 
rupeds are long-lived. 

This upshot might seem rather disappointing: at the end of the day, we do 
not have an explicit definition of epistemé neither in Plato nor in Aristotle. We 
have in the Pseudo-Platonic Definitions accounts in terms of adjoining variet- 
ies of hypolepsis or hangovers from such accounts in Stoic theory of knowl- 
edge. As regards the Theaetetus, some commentators both ancient, such as the 
Anonymous, and modern, such as F.M. Cornford, speak of an intentional fail- 
ure of the dialogue due to the absence of the theory of Ideas. But it seems to me 
that it is indeed a failure, but not an intentional failure on Plato’s part; rather 
it is a failure of the very attempt to analyze the concept of knowledge, in par- 
ticular, as for the third definition of the Theaetetus, of making epistémé a kind 
of doxa without clarifying the meaning of doxa. This holds, alas, even if for dif- 
ferent reasons, also for Aristotle. These theories fall short and their outcome is 
a circular definition. And to conclude with a comparison with the moderns, it 
also holds for modern epistemology. I quote the equally disappointing upshot 
of a recent book by Jennifer Nagel on contemporary theories of knowledge: 


T8 NAGEL (2014), p. 55 


After three decades of increasingly complicated and unsatisfying propos- 
als, some philosophers began to suspect that the problem of analysing 
knowledge was not solvable. But why not? 


In 1963, Edmund Gettier published his very short article Is Justified True Belief 
Knowledge?, which presented lethal counterexamples to the definition, canon- 
ical in the first half of the twentieth century, of knowledge as justified true 
belief,3° to show that one can have justified true belief without having knowl- 
edge. Since then, Nagel comments, the problem, «after three decades [...] was 


36 ~—A definition that Gettier in a footnote at the end of his paper traces back tentatively 
to the Theaetetus and perhaps also to the Meno. Against the «legend» of justified true 
belief as the «traditional» or «standard» definition of propositional knowledge, see now 
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not solvable. But why not?». Timothy Williamson gave one possible reply in 
his 2000 book Knowledge and its Limits, in which, independently of Aristotle, 
he adopts the change of direction that we have seen in APo. I 33, not to 
define knowledge in terms of belief, but to analyse belief as a disjunction be- 
tween knowledge and opinion.®” Like Aristotle, Williamson distinguishes 
between believing and opining and defines opining as believing without 
knowing:38 


Tg WILLIAMSON (2000), p. 44 


An alternative proposal is to reverse the direction of analysis, and vali- 
date (21)?° by an analysis of believes in terms of knows. The simplest sug- 
gestion is that the concept believes is analysable as a disjunction of knows 
with other concepts. The word “opine” will be used here as a term of art 
for the rest of the disjunction. On this analysis, one believes p if and only 
if one either knows p or opines p. Given that opining p is incompatible 
with knowing p, it follows that one opines p if and only if one believes p 
without knowing p. 


In this way, Williamson suggests that the notion of knowledge is more funda- 
mental that those of opinion or belief. His theory is simply «knowledge first»: 
we define opinion and belief by way of knowledge. So what are we to under- 
stand by knowledge if it is a primitive unanalysable concept?*° The answer we 
find in Plato and Aristotle was that, in the full sense, to know, whatever that is, 


ANTOGNAZZA (2015), pp. 165-172 (I owe this reference to Richard Davies), and DUTANT 
(2016). 

37. In Aristotle, as we have seen in the de Anima passage, the disjunction includes also moral 
wisdom (pdvyatc) and the contraries of the other disjuncts. A possible objection (sug- 
gested to me by Barnes) to attributing to Aristotle a disjunctive analysis of belief is that if 
belief is the genus of which knowledge and opinion are two species, genera aren't defined 
as the disjunction of their species. 

38 Actually, this is a solution that Williamson ends up discarding, substantially because of 
the difficulty of explaining “opinion” without resorting to the concept of belief (p. 45). 
Williamson prefers to say that «believing p is, roughly, treating p as if one knew» (p. 47): 
«Properly developed, the insight behind disjunctive theories leads to a non-conjunctive 
account of knowledge and a non-disjunctive account of belief» (p. 48). Thanks to Giorgio 
Volpe and Tim Williamson for the clarification. 

39 «If S knows that A then S believes that A». 

40  Ananonymous referee suggests that perhaps we cannot know what knowledge is because 
knowing what knowledge is implies the application of the faculty to itself, and she/he 
correctly refers to the impasse of the Platonic Charmides. The suggestion is interesting 
and certainly deserves to be investigated. 
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is to know the cause. Williamson’s, on the other hand, can be summed up ina 
single word: “evidence’, even if it must be specified that, although he equates 
one’s evidence with one’s knowledge, he treats that as explaining evidence in 
terms of knowledge rather than vice versa.*! 
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CHAPTER 15 


Homoidsis Thedi (Plato, Theaetetus 176b1) 
in Late Neoplatonism 


Giovanna R. Giardina 


1 Methodological Problems 


Before beginning my analysis of late Neoplatonist texts addressing the issue of 
assimilation to god, I would like to provide some preliminary methodological 
suggestions. Late Neoplatonism represents the last phase of ancient thought 
and it grew out of along philosophical tradition which in most investigations — 
including the present one on dpotwots §¢@ — must be taken into account as an 
antecedent with which Neoplatonism had to engage, developing views either 
in agreement with or critical of this tradition by incorporating, opposing or 
combining certain ideas. However, I cannot of course discuss the issue of dot- 
wots 9 from Plato to Plotinus only to then discuss the same issue in relation 
to post-Plotinian Neoplatonism. Hence, I will merely provide some necessary 
coordinates, by highlighting the problems which Neoplatonist philosophers 
tackle when discussing 6oiwotg 62m with explicit reference to the passage 
Theaetetus 176a5—b2. 

As is widely known, the expression under investigation occurs in Plato’s 
Theaetetus within the contrast that Plato draws between the philosopher, who 
is the master of his own time and opinions, and the man of the law courts, 
who is interested in politics and perfectly capable of dealing with all practical 
affairs, from the most basic — like making a bed or preparing a dish — to the 
most socially respected ones, such as winning over an audience at an assembly 
or trial.! While the former, the philosopher, is apparently ridiculous because of 
his ineptitude in all matters in which the latter is most proficient, he is actu- 
ally a free man. By contrast, while the man of the law seems like an important 
and respectable person on the social level, he is actually a slave, insofar as he is 
enslaved to the people who judge him and to the material things he cannot do 
without. Socrates’ interlocutor, the mathematician Theodorus, observes that 
if Socrates succeeded in convincing all men about what kind of life is suitable 
for them to live, there would be fewer evils among mankind. Socrates’ reply 


1 On this digression as a whole, see LABRIOLA (2012). 
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(176a5-b2) is worth quoting in full, as the Neoplatonists’ analysis focuses on 
the particular expressions used: 


But it is impossible that evils should be done away with, Theodorus, for 
there must always be something opposed to the good; and they cannot 
have their place among the gods, but must inevitably hover about mortal 
nature and this earth. Therefore we ought to try to escape from here to 
there as quickly as we can; and to escape is assimilation to god, so far as 
this is possible; and assimilation to god is to become just and holy with 
intelligence (AMWovr’ &roAeobat td xaxd Suvatdv, a Oeddwpe — dmevavtiov 
yop TT dyab@ del elvau dveeryun — oti’ ev Veois adtad idpdodan, thy dé Ovntiyy 
gbow nai tovde tov tomov mepimoAet €& dvaryuys. Ato xal mercer yor evdevde 
EXxeloe PEvYElv OTL TUXLOTA. Puy SE Opolwats Faq Kata TO SuVaToV: dUOotwatc dé 
Sixatov xal Sctov Leta PPovyoews yeverGa).? 
Theaetetus 176a5—b2 


Plato states that dpolwors 6e@ is a «flight from here to there» and that it consists 
in becoming Sixatov xat dc1ov by means of gpdvyctc. Therefore, the passage in 
question is marked by a tension between the otherworldly realm that is the 
object of this flight — which also recalls the Phaedo’s idea of flight as the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body, conceived as purification? — and the earthly 
realm indicated by the virtues mentioned. Understandably, this tension has 
drawn the attention of outstanding scholars, including Julia Annas and David 
Sedley.* As is widely known, the topic of assimilation to god is also to be found 


2 As regards the translation of the term ¢pdvyatc as “intelligence’, I fully agree with FERRARI 
(2011), since — as he rightly emphasises in n. 202 on p. 364 — gpdvyatc here is not «semplice- 
mente una virtt che si affianca alla giustizia e alla pieta [...], ma rappresenta il fulcro di 
acquisizione di ogni virtu, perché solo il riferimento alla conoscenza consente di interioriz- 
zare il possesso di qualsiasi virtt». Ferrari’s remark on gpdvyatc is perfectly consistent with 
David, Proleg. 38.26 ff., which — following the Phaedo — distinguishes between moderation 
and moderation pete Adyou, where the latter consists in knowing why one is moderate, and 
hence between courage and courage yeta Adyov, and so forth. 

3 Cf. Phaedo 64c4-8, 65c1—d2, 66e6-67b2 e 67¢5. 

4 ANNAS (1999); SEDLEY (1999). See also PRADEAU (2003). The literature on the Theaetetus’ 
digression is vast and has grown over the last twenty years or so. GERSON (2005) believes 
there is no real tension between the theoretical level and the practical one in the theory 
of assimilation to god, whereas ARMSTRONG (2004), maintains — based on a comparative 
reading of the Philebus and Laws — that Plato prescribes assimilation to god not as a flight 
from the physical world, but rather as a commitment to improve the world. RUE (1993) and 
MAHONEY (2004) argue that assimilation to god is not a complete flight towards the meta- 
physical realm, but that it rather requires a degree of civil engagement by the philosopher 
in the city, where he is called to maintain public order; contra see LANNSTROM (2011) and 
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in other dialogues: in Resp. vI 500b8—d3, a passage which takes up again the 
Theaetetus’ spatial metaphor of above and below, the philosopher’s assimi- 
lation pertains to the noetic order, which at 500e3 is described as a «divine 
model»,® and the ideas — insofar as they are arranged according to a rational 
order — neither commit nor suffer any injustice with respect to one another 
(500c3-5). This seems in line with Theaetetus 176b8—c5, where it is said that 
god is supremely just and that he who becomes as just as possible, Siatotatos, 
will be like him to the highest degree. According to Theaetetus 176c4—5, knowl- 
edge (yvaatc) of the fact that god is a paradigm of justice amounts to wisdom 
and true virtue (cogia xai &pety dAn8wvy). Moreover, a little further on, in Resp. 
VI 500d5 ff., the man who knows «the order he contemplates up there (éxet)» 
will necessarily be for everyone — and not just for himself —- a craftsman «of 
sobriety and justice and all public virtue». Justice, then, appears to be two- 
fold: on the one hand, it coincides with the rational order of noetic entities, 
whereby god is supremely just and the man who knows this divine order will 
be akin to god, which is to say as just as possible; on the other hand, knowl- 
edge of the noetic order is the principle governing virtuous ethical action, and 
hence too justice in the civil and political sense — significantly, the latter is 
associated with sobriety here, whereas it had previously been associated with 
knowledge. In Resp. x 613a7—b1 dpoiwats §e@ is linked to virtue, because we read 
that «by the gods assuredly that man will never be neglected who is willing and 
eager to be righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened unto god so 
far as that is possible for man». In Tim. gobi—d7 Plato then takes up again the 
contrast between a type of man who cares about mortal things, thereby mak- 
ing himself mortal (in agreement with what we read in Theaetetus 177a6-7), 
and the man who, on the contrary, worries about attaining the truth and, hav- 
ing immortal and divine thoughts, is remarkably happy «in so far as it is pos- 
sible for human nature to partake of immortality»® (Tim. goc2-3). Such a man 
restores to his thoughts that circularity which moves the universe and which 
he had lost at the time of his birth, when it underwent a deviation. This res- 
toration, achieved by learning about the harmonies and circular movements 
of the universe, makes the contemplating man similar (€&opowwcat) to what 


BALANSARD (2015). Still useful, if a little outdated, is RUTENBER (1946). The topic of assimi- 
lation to god before Plato has been studied by ROLOFF (1970). 

5 VEGETTI (2007), p. 796, n. 55, argues that the kind of assimilation discussed by Plato in this 
passage «non implica alcun diretto riferimento “teologico”», as the god whom, according to 
Plato, we should become like is the noetic order itself: «l’ordine normativo delle idee e del 
“buono”». On Plato’s notion of the divine in relation to the forms, see also ROWE (1993), p. 192. 

6 Cf. Plat., Phaedr. 256c-e. 
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he contemplates: a similarity which — Plato adds — is the téAog of life.” In Leg. 
716c1—717a, the virtuous man grows increasingly close to the gods and hence 
leads a happy life; only the pious, the éctot, can win the gods’ favour, and to 
be godlike is to be moderate and just. As emerges even from a first reading, 
these Platonic passages raise many problems, starting from the issue of how we 
ought to conceive of the “god” to which man must assimilate himself. However, 
the greatest problem is no doubt whether it is possible to reconcile the con- 
templative and the practical life, as both aspects are present in these passages, 
and particularly in the one from the Theaetetus, not least taking account of the 
fact that — as is most notably suggested in the Republic — it would appear to be 
man’s duty to exercise the political virtues.9 

After Plato, the question of dpoiwots 92 emerges in a theoretically relevant 
way during the re-establishment of dogmatic Platonism.! In particular, a pas- 
sage from Stobaeus’ Anthologium traditionally attributed to Eudorus! estab- 
lishes a link between duotwotg 92 and the telos of human life, which in turn 
is identified with happiness. From this moment onwards, the connection 
between the two becomes a leitmotiv in the history of Middle Platonism and 
Neoplatonism. The passage reads as follows: 


Socrates and Plato state the same things as Pythagoras, <namely> that 
the <human> goal is assimilation to god. Plato, however, has defined this 
same thing more clearly by adding the expression “so far as it is possi- 
ble’, and it is possible only through intelligence, which is to say, by living 
in accordance with virtue (Lwxpdtys, WAdtwv tadta tH TvOeydpa, terog 


7 In Leg. 897¢8 ff. both cosmic rationality and human reason are said to have a perfect and 
circular movement. Besides, already in the Timaeus Plato describes, on the one hand, the 
soul and body of the world and, on the other hand, the rational soul and skull of man as 
spheres. See LEE (1976). 

8 Here the pious man is he who is godlike and happy, and who on the ethical level displays 
virtuous forms of behaviour: sobriety and justice. VAN RIEL (2013), pp. 23-24, assigns this 
passage moral rather than intellectual significance. Scholars have also taken into con- 
sideration other Platonic passages in addition to the ones I have quoted. For example, 
SEDLEY (1999) has sought to trace the chronological development of this theme in the 
Platonic dialogues, identifying the Symposium as its starting point. Recently, LAVECCHIA 
(2007), has extended the presence of the duolwots 8e@ theme to several dialogues. 

9 On the compatibility between the Theaetetus’ idea of philosophy as assimilation to god 
and the Republic's idea of philosophy as political commitment, see MCPHERRAN (2010). 

10 DILLON (1977), p. 52, calls this the «turn to dogmatism». 

11 On Eudorus see esp. DILLON (1977), p. 114-135; more recently, BONAZZI (2013), pp. 160- 
186. BONAZZI (2011) voices strong doubts as to the attribution of this Stobaeus passage to 
Eudorus. 
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duoiwow bea. Lapéectepov 8 adto SinpOpwoe TTAdtwy mpocGels to ‘Kata Td 
Suvatdv’, Ppovycet 8 Eoti povws Suvatdv, tobto 8 Hy 6 xt’ doethv Civ). 2 
STOBAEUS, Anth. 11 7, 3f, 1-5 


As we can see, this passage of the Anthologium is the first to discuss the 
question of duotwotg 92@ by bringing Pythagoras into play, who will be men- 
tioned by some Neoplatonists, by emphasising the expression “so far as it is 
possible” — which is explicitly attributed to Plato alone and taken to suggest 
that man assimilates himself to god through intelligence — and by stating that 
assimilation to god through intelligence also coincides with living virtuously. 
The question of dpotwats 8¢@ in Middle Platonism — which in the past schol- 
ars had only examined in a partial and cursory way — has been made the focus 
of a recent doctoral thesis completed by Paolo Torri under the supervision of 
Jan Opsomer and Mauro Bonazzi. I shall refer the reader to this thesis, enti- 
tled Homoiésis Thedi. A Study of the Telos in Middle Platonism (2017), as regards 
both the topic in question and the reference literature. Torri discusses the 
Anonymous commentator on the Theaetetus, Alcinous’ Didaskalikos, Apuleius, 
Philo of Alexandria, and Plutarch, illustrating the different interpretations 
of duotwots 8m proposed by these philosophers. I shall be referring to them 
myself whenever required by the Neoplatonic texts I am about to analyse. In 


12 We must bear in mind that the context in which this Stobaeus passage occurs is the dis- 
cussion of the various meanings of telos, a concept which had featured prominently in 
the different Hellenistic schools, as clearly shown by LONG & SEDLEY (1987), vol. 1, p. 398. 

13.‘ In particular, the Anonymous would appear to have explicitly associated assimilation to 
god not with the te/os, but with justice, which Plato is claimed to have derived from assim- 
ilation to god (the context would appear to be an anti-Stoic one, as noted by BASTIANINI 
& SEDLEY (1995), Pp. 495). Like Eudorus, Alcinous attributes the identification between 
ouotwots 8 and the telos of human life to Plato; like Eudorus, he believes that Plato 
expresses himself mouxtAws, which to say in various ways, with reference to the fact that 
he puts things differently in different dialogues. According to Alcinious, dpotwots 9@ 
may be identified with the knowledge of the good described in the Republic, and which 
ultimately coincides with the demiurge of the Timaeus. Hence, Alcinous’ interpretation 
would appear to be a metaphysical and intellectual rather than ethical one, even though 
the role of civic virtues (which are inferior to the intellectual and perfect ones, but still 
related to them) is reaffirmed, so that the tension between theory and practice remains, 
see TORRI (2017) p. 138. Apuleius attributes both contemplation and providential action 
to the god to which man must assimilate himself, i.e. the demiurge of the Timaeus. In 
other words, with Apuleius we find an explicit affirmation, within the Middle Platonist 
tradition, of the fact that the telos is a combination of the bios thedretikos and bios prak- 
tikos. Philo maintains that what assimilates itself to god is the human intellect, and — 
under the influence of the Timaeus — he regards god as possessing both the power to 
create the universe and the power to order it. Philo identifies these powers with god's vir- 
tues. In Philo, moreover, we do not find the idea of a conflict between the contemplative 
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particular, in Middle Platonism too the topic of assimilation to god appears to 
be defined by the conflict between theory and practice which I have already 
mentioned in relation to Plato, and which endures in the case of certain 
Middle Platonist philosophers, while other, by contrast, succeeded in reconcil- 
ing the two. 

Plotinus marks a turning point in the history of the interpretation of the 
Platonic theory of duotwotg 92. In Ennead 1 2 [19],"* he first of all takes up a 
problem already addressed by the Middle Platonists, namely the need to chal- 
lenge the Stoic thesis that virtue is one and the same in man and in god. 
In Didaskalikos, 28, 3,7-9, when commenting on Theaetetus 176b, Alcinous 
had already argued that the aim of human life is assimilation to the celestial 
(émovpaviw) god, as opposed to the supra-celestial god (bmepovpaviw), who 
does not possess virtue but is superior to it. Likewise, Plotinus shows that god 
does not have virtue!® and, using — like Plato before him — the spatial meta- 
phor of “above” and “below’, he argues that earthly virtues constitute the 
order and measure (Enn. 1 2 [19] 2, 14-15) which man derives from participa- 
tion in the intelligible realm. The civic virtues are like measures in the soul 
because — based on the teaching of Phaedo 68ds5 ff. — they give measure to the 
corresponding vices, meaning that they represent a condition of metriopateia. 
However, in Enn. 1 2 [19] 3, where he establishes a connection between the 
Theaetetus and the Phaedo (64c and 66bs5), Plotinus moves beyond the level of 
civic virtues: he explains that there exist virtues of a superior kind which Plato 
has called “purifications” because they purify the soul from evils, which is to 
say from bodily affections. Purification prepares the soul for a genuine turning 
to Intellect. Once he has turned to Intellect, man is purified, assimilates him- 
self to god, and thereby achieves justice (Enn. 1 2 [19] 3, 10-19): 


Certainly [Plotinus clarifies by identifying apateia as the condition of the 
soul which turns to Intellect], one would not be wrong in calling assimi- 
lation to god this state of the soul, in which it has its intellectual activity 


and the active life that runs through Middle Platonism, since he actually argues against 
leading a life devoted to only one of these two aspects: contemplation and activity must 
balance each other out. Finally, according to Plutarch, following god as a model in order 
to become like him means possessing and practising virtue. 

14 Plotinus explicitly comments on the Theaetetus passage we are investigating. From 
the frequency with which the philosopher alludes to it in the Enneads, it is clear that 
Plotinus considered this to be a very important Platonic passage, as demonstrated by 
STERN-GILLET (2019). 

15 On duoiwats 6e@ in Stoicism, see JEDAN (2013). 

16 On this issue, see WOLFSON (1952). Besides, already Aristotle, EN X 8, 11:78b10-23, had 
shown that there are no virtues at the divine level. 
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and is free in this way from bodily affections [...] (Tyv 8) toadtyy dicdeow 
THs oxic nad’ Hv voel te xal anabys obtw¢ Ectiv, el Tig OMolwow AEyot mpd¢ 
Qedv, ovx dv craptevot).!7 


PLOTINUS, Enn. I 2 [19], 3,19-21 


Plotinus, therefore, provides an answer to the question of what god man must 
assimilate himself to, namely the hypostasis of Intellect;!* but he also identi- 
fies assimilation to god as a state of the soul in which it thinks and is devoid 
of passions. It is evident, then, that while Plotinus assigns an important role 
to civic virtues,!9 he considers praxis inferior to the theoretical life. The latter 
coincides with the perfecting of the higher virtues, whereby man no longer 
practices civic virtues, even though he possesses them, but is entirely absorbed 
in pure intellectual activity — theoria as pure contemplation — and is detached 
from all bodily affections. This “ethics of escape”, as O’Meara has brilliantly 
described it,2° resolves the conflict between theoria and praxis that endures 
in Middle Platonism not by reconciling the two, but rather by establishing that 
civic virtues are only preparatory to an aim which already the Middle Platonists 
had shifted into the metaphysical realm and which Plotinus interprets in an 
extreme way: as a condition in which the soul has completely abandoned its 
earthly dimension and joined god through a sort of mystical union — something 
Plotinus personally experienced, according to Porphyry. As Plotinus himself 
puts it, «our commitment [...] is to be god (8¢dv evar — Enn. 1 2 [19] 6, 2-3)».?! 

At this point, we have all the background information we need to analyse 
the late Neoplatonist texts addressing the question of dpoiwats 8e@, not without 
first taking a look at post-Plotinian Neoplatonism. 


2 Assimilation to God in 3rd and 4th-Century Platonism 


Plotinus’ teaching about dpoiwatg 8e@ is followed almost slavishly by Porphyry. 
In his Letter to Marcella the question of assimilation to god is explicitly 
addressed in § 16. However, already in § 13 Porphyry draws upon Ps. Sextus’ 


17 On Plotinus’ reception of the theme of duoiwats 82, see STERN-GILLET (2019). 

18 — Cf. Arist., EN xX 7. 

19 See esp. Plot., Enn. 1 2 [19] 2,14-20. 

20  O’MEARA (1993), p. 108. 

21 At the end of Enn. 1 2 [19] Plotinus clarifies that we must aim to assimilate ourselves not 
to the model of the respectable man, but to god, which entails the abandonment of civic 
virtues and the embracing of the mode of life of the gods. 
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sentences”? — which, as is widely known, have a Pythagorean background — in 
order to distinguish, as in Theaetetus 175d—e, between two types of man: the 
man who the more he desires the things of the body the more he ignores god, 
but who enjoys fame among men, and the sophos, who is ignored by men but 
known by god. Porphyry also establishes that to say that the sophos is god- 
like is to say that his intellect is like a mirror in which god is reflected. In § 16, 
Porphyry clarifies that assimilation to god occurs through virtue, which leads 
the soul upwards. After god, the greatest thing is virtue; but god — Porphyry 
maintains, like Plotinus before him — is greater than virtue (uetCwv dpetiis 9edg — 
115,11).23 Porphyry’s dependence on Plotinus emerges even more clearly in the 
Sentences, and particularly in sentence 32, where the politician’s virtues — 
namely, the four civic virtues that Plato had systematised in Resp. Iv 430e ff. 
and which Plotinus too had discussed in Enn. 1 2 [19], 1, 16-2124 — are very differ- 
ent from the contemplative man’s virtues and from those of the man who has 
already engaged in contemplation and now sees god (dau at tod Hon teAiov 
Sewentixod xai 7Oy Geatod — Porph. Sent. 32, 3-4). As in Plotinus, while the civic 
virtues constitute the first part of the journey leading to assimilation to god, 
insofar as they prelude to the higher virtues, which are called purifications 
(xacocetg — Porph. Sent. 32, 16), the latter promote contemplation by turning 
the soul away from worldly things, which are instead still the focus of civic 
virtues. «Therefore [ Porphyry concludes] the disposition acquired through the 
political virtues consists in moderation of passion (év petptonabetq), having 
for its aim to enable man to live according to nature, whereas the disposition 
acquired through the contemplative virtues consists in apathy (ev amaQeia), 
the end whereof is assimilation to god (ig téA0¢ 7 Mpd¢ Edv duoiworg — Sent. 
32, 29-32)».25 Note that in sentence 32 Porphyry is taking up an argument 
advanced by Plotinus in Enn. 1 2 [19], 116-21 and which can also be found in § 
13 of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus. The civic, or political, virtues and the cathartic 
virtues are given the same names — they are gpdvyats, cwppoctvn, avdpéta, and 
dixctocvvy — but differ from each other. The political virtues are those which 


22 Respectively, Sent. 134 and Sent. 145: CHADWICK (1959). 

23 On the idea that god is above virtues, see also Aristot. EN. VII 1, 1145a25-27, who in this 
context refers to a tradition (he simply states xadnep pactv) according to which men 
become gods by a surplus of virtue, 5 dpetijg Dep BoAny. 

24 These are wisdom, courage, justice and temperance, which is to say the four civic virtues 
that later came to be described as the cardinal virtues. They are based on an ancient tradi- 
tion, which certainly predates Plato, see FESTUGIERE (1932), pp. 17-20. 

25 Like Plotinus, Porphyry posits three steps on the path to virtue: civic virtues, which are 
the measure of the soul and are attained by participation in the intelligible; purifications, 
which is to say theoretical virtues, which foster detachment from the body and prepare 
for assimilation; and full assimilation, whereby man sees god. 
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give measure to vices, to which they nonetheless remain connected; hence, 
they do not coincide with genuine virtue, which is always accompanied by 
intelligence (etd ppovycews).26 In Phaedo 69b, which Iamblichus (Prtr. 66, 
26-29) repeats verbatim, Plato distinguishes @pdvyats from other virtues, as 
he does in Theaet. 176b1—2, where gpdvyats is presented as the virtue through 
which the other virtues are acquired, because it is by means of gpdvyatg that 
one becomes just and pious. And ¢pdvyats, in the Phaedo, is not one of the four 
civic virtues just mentioned, but a theoretical virtue. Plotinus and Porphyry 
distinguish between cathartic virtues and civic virtues, and Iamblichus too 
fully shares the point of view adopted by Plotinus, who in Enn. 1 2 [19], 3,5 ff. 
explains the flight with which Plato identifies assimilation to god in Theaet. 
176b1-2 by implicitly referring to Phaedo 69c1 ff. and 82bu ff. In Phaedo 69c1 
ff. Plato affirms that temperance, justice and courage coincide with purifica- 
tion (xa8apatc) and, assigning a separate role to gpdvyatc, adds that the latter 
is the means for purification, xa8apydc.2” In Phaedo 82bu ff. only those who 
have detached themselves from the body and are perfectly pure can reach the 
gods.?8 It is worth emphasising that these references to the Phaedo fully justify 
the idea that the main argument in § 13 of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus, the start- 
ing point of his enquiry, is the argument presented in Phaedo 64a, namely: that 
what the philosopher is concerned with is dying and being dead.?9 This con- 
nection with the Phaedo, which is not very evident in Middle Platonist texts on 
duotwats 9@,3° becomes evident — starting with Plotinus Enn. 1 2 [19], 3,5 ff. — in 
Neoplatonism and especially — as we shall see — in late Neoplatonism.*! 


26 Likewise, David, Proleg. 38, 25 ff. will speak of virtue peta Adyov. 

27 The word xa€apydg is used for the rite of purification in Plat., Phaedo 6gc and Phaedr. 
244e, with reference to the mysteries; it is also the title assigned to Empedocles’ Poem. 
As rites are a means by which to achieve purification, by analogy I have taken xa8apydc, 
which is here used with reference to gpdvyatc, to indicate that the latter is precisely a 
means to achieve the purifications, which is to say the other virtues. On the distinction 
between purification and the civic virtues, see also Damascius, In Phd. 1 147-149. 

28 In Plat., Soph. 230d-e purification is achieved through refutation, which brings the shame 
required to abandon any opinions that might prevent one from attaining the truth. In 
such a way, man becomes pure to the highest degree, which is also the condition in which 
he is happy. 

29 ‘It might be useful to note that in the chapter “Becoming Like God’, ANNAs (1999), 
pp. 72-95, connects the locus classicus of the Theaetetus precisely to Phaedo 64a-67e. 

30 A reference to Phaedo 82a—b may be found in Alcinous, Didaskalikos, 28, 2: see TORRI 
(2017), Pp. 134-140. 

31 +The Neoplatonists adopt the Phaedo’s distinction between civic virtues, which are natu- 
ral and the measure of the corresponding vices, and theoretical virtues, which are such 
because they are accompanied by ¢pdévyats. The latter virtues represent the flight that 
Socrates prescribes in the Phaedo, as they are purifications from earthly affections. 
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In Protrepticus 65, 7-13 (§ 13), Iamblichus draws upon Phaedo 67c5-6, where 
Plato argues that purification consists in the soul separating itself from the 
body so as to withdraw within itself as far as possible, xat& 16 Suvatdov, and 
states that this is what tradition prescribes, presumably referring to the Orphic 
tradition. In § 14 Jamblichus quotes — with only a few textual changes, and 
as though he were presenting a separate argument — the Theaetetus’ digres- 
sion on the philosopher, i.e. 173c-177a. But he does so by adding an interest- 
ing premise: that all the aspects which Plato assigns to the philosopher in the 
Theaetetus, so as to distinguish him from the politician, are merely the life 
rules formulated by Pythagoras and followed by the Pythagoreans, the true 
leaders (tv xopupatwv) of philosophy*? (72, 9-11). This is undoubtedly con- 
sistent with the Pythagorisation of Platonism carried out by Iamblichus,% but 
it is also in line with the testimony by Stobaeus, Anth. 11 7, 3f, 1-5, who men- 
tions Pythagoras alongside Plato and the Platonic Socrates, arguing that they 
all agree on the fact that the aim of human life is assimilation to god. This 
interpretation is all the more relevant on account of the fact that the pseudo- 
Pythagorean texts contain no explicit teaching about duolwots 8&6 as the aim 
of human life, but rather establish an unbridgeable difference between god 
and man — an idea which the late Neoplatonists will take up, interpreting the 
Theaetetus’ xat& to Suvatov in such terms. Besides, in § 3, where he quotes the 
Pythagorean Golden Verses, lamblichus notes that Pythagoras encourages us to 
study mathematics, an intellectual pursuit — also referred to as virtue — which 
leads to contemplative philosophy, which in turn coincides with knowledge of 
the gods.3+ Knowledge of the gods is «perfect virtue and wisdom and happi- 
ness, and makes us godlike (Prtr. u, 14—-16)».35 Contemplation coincides with 
the flight prescribed by Pythagoras, and with ascent to the gods by means of 
the daemon which they have assigned us for this purpose. The daemon in 
question is intelligence, as Iamblichus infers from ca 69: by guiding us as a 
charioteer, it preserves our godlikeness and enables us to restore our life to that 
revolution performed together with the gods (uet& Sev meplodov — Prtr. 16, 6) 
which we experienced before taking human form.%¢ For Iamblichus, to acquire 


32 Cf. Theaet. 73c7 and yopevtys in Phaedr. 252d1. 

33 The Protrepticus, which is the second text of the Xuvaywyy after the Life of Pythagoras, 
presents itself right from the start as a Pythagorean exhortation to philosophy. 

34 Cf. Plat., Soph. 230c-d. According to Theon, Exp. 15,u1 ff, «Plato claims that purification 
must be accomplished starting from five disciplines: arithmetic, geometry, stereometry, 
music, and astronomy» (my translation, based on PETRUCCI 2012, p. 204). 

35 See DEVEREUX (2017). 

36 —_ In the Golden Verses Iamblichus could already find a description of the path leading to 
assimilation to god: the escape prescribed by Pythagoras is contemplation, which we 
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godlikeness is to choose an immortal life over a mortal one: it is a genuine “dei- 
fication” which, as in Plotinus, does not seem to allow for any deficiencies.3” 
A century later, in his commentary on the Golden Verses, the Neoplatonist 
Hierocles expressed himself in much the same terms as Iamblichus.?* In In 
CA 24, 4, 1 ff. Hierocles distinguishes, once again, between political virtues, 
by which man detaches himself from affections as evils, and theoretical vir- 
tues, which man exercises through intelligence and knowledge. By means of 
the theoretical virtues, man «escapes from here», overcoming that condition 
of separation from the best things which came about at birth. Hence, Hierocles 
quotes the locus classicus of the Theaetetus in order both to clarify that evils 
only exist for man and to explain the meaning of the flight that Plato pre- 
scribes in this text: the flight in question is nothing other than assimilation 
to god. Through an effective metaphor, Hierocles describes the flight from the 
gods to the mortal realm as a loss of wings and, conversely, the flight from mor- 
tal things to the gods — which coincides with the acquisition of virtue — as 
the gaining of wings, with an implicit reference to a Phaedrus passage, namely 
252C3—253C5, to which I shall be returning shortly. 


3 Assimilation to God in 5th and 6th-Century Platonism 


The locus classicus of the Theaetetus which constitutes the object of the pres- 
ent investigation is never explicitly quoted or discussed by Proclus. He speaks 
of assimilation to god when addressing the more general question of virtues, 
but his reference text for this is essentially the Timaeus. I am not saying that 
the argument of Theaet. 176a5—-b2 is nowhere to be found in Proclus — its 
presence is demonstrated in the secondary literature on the subject? — and 
no doubt Proclus’ reflection on dpoiwotg 6 considerably influenced later 
Neoplatonists. However, given the explicit absence of the Theaetetus passage 
under scrutiny here, I will refer the reader to such literature and leave Proclus 
out of my analysis, while bearing the necessary references in mind. Likewise, 
no explicit interest in the locus classicus of the Theaetetus is to be found in 


engage in by means of intelligence, our daemon (cf. Plato, Tim. gob-c), i.e. the charioteer 
that leads us back to the circular movements we used to share with the gods prior to our 
fall into the body. Plato also calls this condition justice. 

37. See also the quote from [Sext.] Sent. 376a in Porph. Ad Marcellam 115, 5: «Now, a man 
worthy of god will be a god among men». 

38 KOHLER (1974). On Hierocles, see esp. HADOT (2004) and AUJOULAT (1986). 

39 See BALTZLY (2004); see also VAN DEN BERG (2003); SEDLEY (1997). Theaet. 176a4 ff. is 
quoted in In Tim. 11 376,6 ff. and Theaet. 176a6 ff. in In Ti. 11 259, 10-1. 
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Proclus’ teacher Syrianus. One interesting element that emerges is the fact 
that the Theaetetus passage was widely debated within the context of late 
Alexandrian Neoplatonism, whereas it would not appear to have elicited much 
interest within the Athenian School, so much so that no quotes or explicit dis- 
cussions of Theaet. 176a5—b2 are to be found even in Simplicius.7° 

An explicit reference to the locus classicus of the Theaetetus is provided by 
Hermias, who in his commentary on the Phaedrus, 101, 15-17, states that «Love is 
the cause of the highest goods; the highest of all goods is happiness; happiness 
is assimilation to god». In this passage Hermias connects dpoiwats 8@ to Plato’s 
Phaedrus, a dialogue which we have overlooked so far, but which addresses 
the question of assimilation to god and is actually taken into consideration by 
both Alcinous and Philo. I am referring in particular to Phaedr. 252¢3-253¢5, 
where — after mentioning the fact that Love flies and makes men sprout wings — 
Plato explains that he who has been smitten by Love will become the follower 
of a god and strive to imitate him as far as possible (252d1—2). Plato goes on to 
explain that those who have become devoted followers (yopevtys) of a god will 
search for his nature, fixing his image in their beloved; and inspired by the god, 
they will acquire his character and habits, so far as it is possible for a man to 
have part in god (253a3-5). At this point, the lovers will pour what they have 
drawn from the god into the soul of their beloved, thereby making the latter 
as similar to the god as possible (253b1 and 6-7). In this Phaedrus passage, as 
we can see, the lover assimilates both himself and his beloved to a god, so the 
assimilation is twofold, occurs through participation, and concerns the soul. 
Hermias does not develop this argument from the Phaedrus. Rather, the most 
interesting aspect of Hermias’ writing is the connection it establishes between 
assimilation to god and happiness, which is ultimately conceived as the aim 
of human life; and the connection between assimilation to god and the aim of 
human life is precisely the theoretical aspect which had become consolidated 
within the framework of the Middle Platonist reflection on dpotwots 926. 


40 Although he studied under Ammonius in Alexandria, Simplicius promoted a radical and 
orthodox Athenian version of Neoplatonism against Alexandrian Neoplatonism, which — 
significantly — survived Justinian’s decree of AD 529, which led to the closing down of 
the Platonic school of Athens. On the long-standing question of the differences between 
Athenian and Alexandrian Neoplatonism, see esp. HADOT (1978). One example of the 
theoretical conflict between the two schools is the insults and criticism that Simplicius 
directs against John Philoponus in Jn De caelo, 42, 17; 48, 14; 66, 10; 66, 33-67, 5; 84, 1-14; 
159, 2-9. On Simplicius’ arguments and the structure of his polemic against Philoponus, 
I will refer to Hoffmann (1987a) and (1987b). A more recent study on the two school is 
WATTS (2006). Note that Simplicius was well-acquainted with Plato’s Theaetetus, which 
was part of the curriculum of Neoplatonic schools. See e.g. Simpl., In Phys. 13, 10-12 and 
17, 38-18, 23. The latter passage has been studied by MENN (2010). 
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The question no doubt becomes more complex with Ammonius, who 
was Hermias’ son and successor at the head of the Neoplatonic School of 
Alexandria.“ In his commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge, Ammonius sets the 
issue of duolwotg 92 within a logical framework that was to remain the context 
of reference for all following Neoplatonists.42 The question which Ammonius 
addresses, at the very beginning of his commentary, is the definition of phi- 
losophy. In his view, five definitions are possible: two may be inferred from the 
subject matter — for philosophy, like all other sciences, focuses on a specific 
subject matter —, while two can be inferred from its end — for, like all other 
sciences, philosophy is directed towards something; the last definition can be 
inferred from the superiority of philosophy, since, when conceived as the first 
or metaphysical science, philosophy comes first and is therefore superior to 
all other sciences.** To avoid having to repeatedly return to this distinction, 
I believe it might be useful to present right now the version provided by Elias 
and David,** who increase the number of definitions of philosophy to six, by 
adding the definition which can be drawn from the etymology of the word.*® 
Moreover, (1) they establish a precise order for these definitions; (2) they dis- 
tinguish the two definitions that can be inferred from the subject matter and 
the two that can be inferred from the end, on the basis of how proximate or 
remote the subject matter or end is with respect to the thing that is being 
discussed;*¢ finally, (3) they attribute the original formulation of each defini- 
tion to a specific philosopher.*’ So the first definition, attributed to Pythagoras, 


41 See BLANK (2017). 

42 On the relationship between Ammonius and his pupils, see BLANK (2010), MUELLER- 
JOURDAN (2014). 

43 See SCHNEIDER (2013). 

44  Theseare two philosophers from Olympiodorus’ schools: see WESTERINK (1990), see also 
WILDBERG (2016) and (2018). 

45 On the relation between the two texts I am here examining, see WILDBERG (1990). 

46 Thesubject matter or end proximate to the thing under discussion are the entities consid- 
ered in their generality, whereas the subject matter or end remote from the thing under 
discussion are the entities considered in their specificity. One example is provided by 
David, Prolegomena Philosophiae 21, 29 ff., who offers a gymnasia on the topic by tak- 
ing ship-building as an example. This craft has a twofold subject matter and end. The 
proximate subject matter is simple wood; the remote subject matter is specific pieces of 
wood, such as those used for the keel or steering oar, as the shipbuilder first takes wood 
sic et simpliciter and then chooses which pieces must be used for the keel and which for 
the steering oar. Likewise, the proximate end is to make a ship sic et simpliciter, while the 
remote end is to build a specific ship, for example a “gazelle” or a “lamp”. 

47. David has received more attention from scholars than Elias. The Armenian version of his 
Prolegomena have been translated and commented on by KENDALL & THOMPSON (1983) 
and, more recently, by CONTIN (2014). See also CALZOLARI & BARNES (2009). 
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can be derived from the proximate subject matter, namely entities sic et sim- 
pliciter (David, Proleg. 22, 4-5), and states that philosophy «is knowledge of 
real beings qua real beings» (Elias, In Porph. Isag. 8, 8 and David, Proleg. 20, 
27);48 the second definition, also attributed to Pythagoras, can be inferred from 
the remote subject matter, namely specific entities (David, Proleg. 22, 5), and 
states that philosophy is «knowledge of divine and human things» (Elias, Jn 
Porph. Isag. 8, 9 and David, Proleg. 20, 28); the third definition, attributed to 
Plato, can be inferred from the proximate end, namely «to pursue death (to 
yedetav tov Odvatov), ie. to bring about the mortification of the affections» 
(David, Proleg. 22,7), which is to say the purification of the soul (Elias, In Porph. 
Tsag. 9, 2);*9 the fourth definition, also attributed to Plato, can be inferred from 
the remote end, which is attained through catharsis as an exercise in death, 
and it is the definition according to which philosophy is «assimilation to god 
so far as it is possible for a man» (duolwots 9e@ xata To Suvatov avOpwmw — Elias, 
In Porph. Isag. 8, 10-1 and David, Proleg. 20,29);°° the fifth definition, attrib- 
uted to Aristotle (Metaph. A 2, 982a), can be inferred from the superiority (x 
ths dmepoyys) of philosophy over the other crafts or sciences, and states that 
philosophy is «the craft of crafts and science of sciences» (Elias, In Porph. Isag. 
8, u-12 and David, Proleg. 20, 30); finally, the sixth definition, attributed to 
Pythagoras,°! can be inferred from the etymology and states that philosophy 
is «love of wisdom» (Elias, In Porph. Isag. 8, 12-13 and David, Proleg. 20, 30-31). 

Both Ammonius and Elias and David, after this subdivision and attribution 
of the various definitions of philosophy, try to explain them. Obviously, I only 
wish to focus here on the definition of philosophy as dpoiwots 8e«@. Ammonius, 
In Porph. Isag. 3, 9-10, explains it as follows: god engages in two kinds of activ- 
ity (6 yap Ged Sittdg exer tds evepyelac), one cognitive and the other provi- 
dential; in order to assimilate himself to god, the philosopher must exercise 
both, which is to say that he must engage in both theoretical and political 
activities.>? In such a way, Ammonius reconciles theory and practice, adopt- 


48 This expression is an Aristotelian one: see e.g. Metaph. B 1, 1003a20-21. The attribution of 
the first definition and the second one to Pythagoras may be due to the Neopythagorean 
texts that have not reached us. On this issue, see 0’ MEARA (2013). 

49 It states that philosophy is an «exercise in dying» (ueAéty Savetov — Elias, In Porph. Isag. 8, 
10 and David, Proleg. 20, 28-29). 

50 Cf. Olymp., Proleg. 16, 25-26 (Busse). See transl. of GERTZ (2018); cf. David, Proleg. 48, 20. 

51 See the testimony by Diogenes Laertius I 12. 

52 See David, Proleg. 55, 35 ff., 77, 32 and 78, 21. A similar argument can be found in Olymp., 
In Phd.1, 2, 3-10: god has two potencies (Sttt&¢ Suvdetc) through which he operates (évep- 
yet); likewise, the man who assimilates himself to god operates simultaneously with two 
potencies, which are respectively providential and cathartic (npovontixds ... xabaptixds). 
Catharsis — Olympiodorus adds — is not the kind of life which can be led by someone 
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ing a position antithetical to that suggested by Plotinus, according to whom 
assimilation to god constitutes a complete flight from the world and coin- 
cides with a contemplative state completely unrelated to practical activities. 
Moreover, Ammonius believes that Plato quite rightly added the expression 
«so far as it is possible for a man», because there remains an unbridgeable 
difference between god and man, a difference which Plotinus acknowledged 
but ultimately dissolved through the complete deification of man. Ammonius 
instead believes that while the philosopher assimilates himself to god insofar 
as, like the latter, he knows and makes provisions, neither the knowledge nor 
the providence exercised by the two is the same. 

For Ammonius, In Porph. Isag. 3, 24, the similarity between man and god is 
asymmetrical5+ and imperfect, since human beings and gods are different in 
terms of essence as much as of perfection. Ultimately, it is the essential differ- 
ence between man and god that makes the former’s assimilation to the latter 
imperfect: for, as Ammonius explains, while it is true that perfection for man 
means living according to reason and intelligence (10 weta Adyou xai ppovy- 
gews Cv — Amm. In Porph. Isag. 3, 27), human beings and gods have different 
essences; hence, the perfection of their respective essences is different, and 
man can never possess rationality as perfectly as god. 

A similar argument may be found in Elias and David, who also propose a 
model for the philosopher who has assimilated himself to god: Lycurgus, 
the philosopher and lawgiver, which is to say a man who devoted himself 
to both the contemplative and practical life.5> The two commentators thus 
agree with Ammonius, who regards the state of assimilation to god as both a 


who has only detached himself from the body after death; rather, it is the kind of life led 
by he who is noble and restrained in his body. This theoretical position may be traced 
back to Proclus, ET 122. For John Philoponus, In Mete. 14, 9 ff., god exercises cognitive, 
demiurgic and providential activities, which coincide with our theoretical and practical 
activities. However, our activities are marked, respectively, by error and vice, which shows 
that Philoponus, just like Ammonius, regards the godlikeness of man as weakened degree 
of divinity. 

53  Weshallsee how the Neoplatonists I will be discussing do not regard Plato’s ethical teach- 
ing as inseparable from his metaphysics, and hence do not see any tension between the 
theoretical sphere and the practical one: see LLOYD (1967), pp. 293-295. 

54 Note that the relation between man and god is also asymmetrical for Plotinus, according 
to whom man becomes similar to a divine model that is ontologically primary, as clearly 
explained by STERN-GILLET (2019). 

55 The Pythia is reported to have said about him: «“You have come to my rich temple, 
Lycurgus, / And I am in doubt whether I shall declare you a god or a man, / But all the 
same I shall declare you a god, Lycurgus.’ The Pythia is in doubt not because she does not 
know what to call him and needs another Pythia for this, but in order to show that his 
human and divine nature are evenly matched, which is why she adds: “But all the same 
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practical and theoretical exercise, and they implicitly oppose Plotinus. The two 
Neoplatonists analyse the various aspects of the passage Theaet. 176b176a5—b2 
in detail and with very similar arguments. Both set out by enunciating doubts 
put forward by other philosophers concerning various aspects of the passage; 
they then show the mistakes made by these philosophers and present the cor- 
rect interpretation. So what Elias and David believe to be offering is the correct 
interpretation of the individual sections of Theaet. 176b176a5—bz2. I will there- 
fore proceed from one question to the next, following the two commentators. 

The first problem is that certain people claim (Aéyouci twes — David, Proleg. 
34, 18) that a philosopher cannot assimilate himself to god insofar as he is a 
man and hence — as we have seen in Ammonius — different from god in terms 
of essence as well as perfection. The problem of how the relation of likeness 
between man and god must be conceived, insofar as they belong to different 
ontological levels, had already been addressed by Plotinus. The latter had dis- 
tinguished the kind of likeness entailing a degree of identity, i.e. symmetrical 
likeness, from the likeness of one thing with something else which is ontologi- 
cally primary, ie. asymmetrical likeness.5° To solve the same problem, David 
distinguishes four meanings of likeness (td Syotov — David, Proleg. 34, 30)5” 
and assigns to the difference between man and god the meaning according to 
which an image is said to be “like” its paradigm or archetype, just as Socrates’ 
image is like Socrates (David, Proleg. 35, 9-10). Now, just as Socrates’ images is 
said to be like Socrates, even though the two are actually different, because the 
image has no soul whereas Socrates is animated, man is like god, even though 
the two have different essences (David, Proleg. 35, 14-18). The same question 
is also elucidated as follows: god has certain features (t& yapaxtyptCovta — 
David, Proleg. 35, 19;°® Elias, In Porph. Isag. 16, 20) — to wit, goodness, power, 
and knowledge (18 te &ya0@ xat TH yuwotix@ xai TH SuvatH — David, Proleg. 35, 
21) — which have been identified by the poets.5? The same features distinguish 
the philosopher because, as far as goodness is concerned, just as god provides 
for all, the philosopher provides for imperfect souls by leading them from 


I shall declare you a god, Lycurgus” (David, Proleg. 16, 25-34)»: cf. Elias, In Porph. Isag. 6, 
32-7, 2 and 24, 20, 23. This testimony is drawn from Herodotus, Hist. 1 65, 3. 

56 —— Plot. Enn.1 2 [19] 2,4—7. 

57. Cf. Ps.-David and Ps.-Elias, In Porph. Isag. 21, 20 ff., WESTERINK (1967). See BLUMENTHAL 
(1981). 

58 Cf. David, Proleg. 17, 3-10. 

59 The poets have said that the gods are givers of gifts (Geol Swtfjpec ecwv), that they know 
everything (8eol dé te mévta toacww), and that they can do everything (Geol 5é te navta Sbva- 
vtat). These are Homeric quotes from Od. VIII 325, X 306 and Iv 379; cf. Elias, In Porph. 
Isag. 16, 23-25, David, Proleg. 17, 4-9; cf. also Amm., In Porph. Isag. 3, 12-15. 
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ignorance to knowledge; as far as knowledge is concerned, just as god knows 
all things, the philosopher professes (émayyéMetat) to know all things; and, 
finally, as far as power is concerned, like god the philosopher wants everything 
that he is able to do. 

This leads us to the subsequent question, which is again posed by some 
implicit interlocutors (Amopodat dé ties — David, Proleg. 35, 31 and Elias, In 
Porph. Isag. 16, 19): «why do you say that the philosopher becomes like god by 
goodness, knowledge and power (1&¢ pate Tov PiAdaogov duotodcbat TH Gem TH 
TE KyAO® Kal TH YuowaTIn xat T Suvat@ — David, Proleg. 35, 31-32)», when the 
poets state that «not at all similar are the races of the immortal gods and of 
the men who walk upon the earth (- David, Proleg. 36, 1-2)»?®° The two com- 
mentators note that Plato has already clarified this difference between man 
and god, because to the definition of philosophy as assimilation to god he has 
added the expression «so far as it is possible for man». So the explanation goes 
as follows: the three aforementioned features are different in god and in the 
philosopher, for whereas «goodness is consubstantial with god and his sub- 
stance (David, Proleg. 36, 8-9)», so that god is incapable of doing evil,®! the 
goodness which is in the philosopher is goodness by participation; whereas 
the power in god admits of a conversion (d&vtiotpéget — David, Proleg. 36, 24), 
because god both wants everything that lies in his power and can do what- 
ever he wants, in the philosopher’s case conversion is ruled out, because the 
philosopher can only want everything that lies in his power, but cannot do 
everything he wants; finally, as far as knowledge is concerned, whereas god 
knows everything simultaneously and eternally, the philosopher professes to 
know all things, but does not know them either simultaneously or eternally.§2 
Elias pauses to note that his implicit interlocutors have raised the question of 
whether god is like the philosopher, since like is like to what is like. He consid- 
ers this argument to be a paralogism and solves it by showing that although the 
three features of likeness are the same, god is participated in, whereas the phi- 
losopher participates in god’s features, so that there cannot be any symmetry 


60 Hom. Il. v, 441-442. Cf. Amm., In Porph. Isag. 3, 21-22; Elias, In Porph. Isag. 17, 7-8. 

61 Both Elias and David briefly discuss the thorny problem of the apparent incapacity of 
god — in particular, his incapacity of doing evil. However, to do evil is no capacity at all, but 
rather a lack of goodness, which is foreign to god insofar as goodness is the very essence 
of god and god lack nothing. Likewise, fire cannot cool because heat is its essence. On the 
contrary, man can indeed lack goodness, since he can also do evil. 

62 Cf. Plat., Soph. 233a on man’s capacity to have complete knowledge of everything. In Leg. 
X goid-e the gods alone are said to be omniscient. 
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in the likeness between man and god.® Like Ammonius before them, then, 
Elias and David regard the relation of likeness between man and god as being 
asymmetrical and imperfect: asymmetrical because of the relation of partici- 
pation, and imperfect because of the difference in the degree of perfection 
of the essence. 

In David’s text, just after the distinction between the three features of god 
and man, we instead find the third question: «where has Plato defined philoso- 
phy as “assimilation to god so far as this is possible for man’?». David answers 
by quoting the passage Theaet. 176a5—bz in full. This leads him to the fourth 
problem, the idea that what Plato is defining in this passage is not philosophy 
but the flight from evils. David responds that philosophy is precisely a flight 
from evils,&+ as shown by the following reasoning: philosophy is an exercise in 
dying, which is to say a mortification of the affections; but a mortification of 
the affections® is a flight from evils; hence, philosophy is a flight from evils. 
Here David’s argument requires some elucidation, as upon a first reading it 
might seem as though he is identifying the exercise in dying with assimilation 
to god, insofar as both are definitions of philosophy as a flight. Actually, what 
David is doing is confirming the relation between the locus classicus of the 
Theaetetus and passage Phaedo 64a already established by Plotinus in Enn. 1 2 
[19], 3.5 ff., whereby assimilation to god constitutes the aim and perfecting of 
the exercise in dying. Besides, in the texts by Ammonius, Elias and David, these 
two definitions of philosophy are not only the ones attributed to Plato, but 
also the definitions inferred from the end: one is inferred from the proximate 
end, the other from the remote end — or, indeed, the remotest end, since there 
is no end more remote than assimilation to god (David, Proleg. 34, 15). So from 
this too it is quite clear that philosophy is a flight from evils in a twofold sense: 
as an exercise in dying — as we have already seen with Porphyry, Iamblichus, 
and Hierocles — it is a flight from the affections achieved through the cathartic 
virtues; as assimilation to god, it is a flight to a metaphysical realm which coin- 
cides with the rational soul’s full recovery of its original condition.®® 


63 Elias, In Porph. Isag. 17, 21-23 and 33-35: «After these remarks people ask: “If like is like to 
what is like, god will also be like the philosopher, given that the philosopher is like god, 
and god will be no greater in stature than the philosopher”. [...] the philosopher par- 
ticipates in god in goodness, power, and knowledge, but equally god is participated 
in the same things by the philosopher, and in this respect [god] is said to be like [the 
philosopher]». 

64 Cf. Hierocles, In CA 4, 5. 

65 Cf. David, Proleg. 29, 18-20. 

66 Cf. Plot. Enn. 1 2 [19] 6, 7-8. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that David explains this 
very argument by stating that philosophy as a flight is the location (ywpitov) of virtues and 
that Plato makes this characteristic of philosophy explicit through the expression «being 
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At this point the two texts — Elias’ and David’s — converge once again, as 
they turn to address the same questions. Some philosophers — they note — ask 
why in the expression «being pious and just together with intelligence» uses 
two different terms, namely “just” and “pious”, if piety is the highest degree 
of justice — so much so that they call those who are very unjust impious. This 
question is far from trivial, since from the Classical period onwards the two vir- 
tues were usually mentioned together, as though to signify that piety is a kind 
of justice, the difference being that the latter concerns relations between men, 
whereas piety has to do with man’s relation with the gods.®” The two commen- 
tators maintain that “justice” and “piety” are two different virtues, to which 
Plato has devoted two different dialogues, respectively the Republic and the 
Euthyphro. So while the term “just” refers to someone who performs his proper 
duties towards men,®® we call “pious” someone who is concerned with sacred 
matters.®° Elias adds that justice comes before piety, because a man cannot be 
pious unless he has become just, and those who are incapable of performing 
their duties towards men are also incapable of performing their duties towards 
the gods.”° Therefore, we may argue that a man has assimilated himself to 
god when he is pious, meaning — as we have seen in Leg. 716c1—717a — that he 
behaves virtuously on the ethical level, displaying moderation and justice. 

The other question concerning the expression «becoming just and pious 
with intelligence» is why Plato only mentions justice, when there are four vir- 
tues of the soul, namely avdpia Sixatoabvy cwepoatwy, and gpdvyots. The ques- 
tion seems rather ambiguous, first of all because, of the four political virtues, 
gpdovyats too is mentioned in addition to justice; and, secondly, because along 
with justice piety is mentioned, which sets the pair of terms “just and pious” 


pious and just together with intelligence» — here David distinguishes piety and justice as 
virtues related to ethos, and intelligence as the perfecting of reason. By saying «just and 
pious», Plato would be defining the practical side of philosophy; by saying «with intel- 
ligence», he would be defining its theoretical side. 

67 Justice and piety are mentioned together, for instance, in Plato, Grg. 523a—b, but also in 
several passages from Euripides’ tragedies. For example, in Helen. 1638, the prophetess 
Theonoe states that she will betray her brother Theoclymenus by not revealing to him 
that Menelaus has arrived with the aim of kidnapping Helen; but this betrayal serves a 
noble end, namely to prevent Theoclymenus from behaving impiously towards the gods, 
thereby ensuring that he will remain a just man. 

68 Elias, In Porph. Isag. 18, 12: Sixatov Lev yap ETT TO TPO cevpwmous Th KAOhKOVTA TOATTELV. 

69 Elias, In Porph. Isag. 18, 13: 16 Tpd¢ TO Getov ta MpEMovTA Statpattec bat, ie. he who pays seri- 
ous attention to divine matters; David, Proleg. 37, 31-32: datog 5é 6 met td Fela EomovdaKwe. 

70 Elias, In Porph. Isag. 18, 22-25: mpdtepov yap Td Sixatov Tod dciov- oddé yap Suvatov elvat tive 
Sotov UN YEevopevoy Sixctov, Wamp ob SuvaTov Tov Mpd¢ avVOPwMOUS TA KAOKOVTA LY TPATTOVTO 
Tpd¢ TO Geto tadta emitySevelv. A similar interpretation of the two Platonic terms “just and 
pious” may be found in LARSEN (2019), p. 25. 
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within a framework that cannot fully be reduced to the four political virtues of 
the Republic.” Moreover, while the two commentators immediately note that 
Plato also mentions gpdvyatc, the ppdvyats discussed in Resp. Iv 430. ff. — the 
passage the two detractors are clearly referring to, as is evident from their men- 
tion of the four political virtues — is indeed a political virtue, and not a theo- 
retical virtue as in the Theaetetus: for it means intelligence, and not wisdom, 
as Elias and David themselves believe. So the first answer given by the two 
commentators does not solve the question — besides, it completely overlooks 
piety. I believe that the explanation for this ambiguity characterising both the 
question and the answer lies in the key role which Plato assigns to justice, and 
which the two commentators do not explicitly note but must have been aware 
of. They argue that each part of the soul is ordered by its own virtue, but that 
it is also necessary for the harmony between the three parts of the soul to be 
preserved: justice, which pervades the whole soul and not only its individual 
parts, is precisely the virtue responsible for preserving the harmony and order 
of the soul; so Plato quite rightly mentioned justice alone, since it is superior 
to the other virtues. Indeed, in those passages where Plato speaks of assimila- 
tion to god, he often refers to justice: in addition to the Theaetetus expression 
explained by Elias and David, in Theaet. 176b8-c5 assimilation to god coin- 
cides with the acquisition of the highest degree of justice; in Resp. VI 500c3-5 
it means imitating god and resembling the ideas, which, arranged as they are 
according to a rational order, neither commit nor suffer injustices with respect 
to one another (in this passage the relation between justice and order is evi- 
dent); in Resp. X 613a7—-b1 assimilation to god means striving to become just; in 
Tim. gobi—d7 it means re-establishing the rational order of one’s thoughts; and, 
finally, in Leg. 716c1—717a it means being pious, which is to say moderate and 
just. To sum up these Platonic suggestions, godlikeness would appear to consist 
in being just, but according to a meaning of justice that must be explained. On 
the one hand, justice is achieved by restoring perfect rationality, so far as it is 
possible; and this rationality is no different from that of the cosmos, which in 
turn is modelled upon the rationality of the ideas.“ On the other hand, this 
justice which is achieved through contemplation is expressed on the level of 
ethos as a political virtue superior to all others, and which preserves their recip- 
rocal harmony. In other words, order and harmony are — at all levels of reality — 
an expression of rationality, and hence of justice. To be assimilated to god, i.e. 
to live according to an order and harmony that man derives by participation in 


71 ~~ Unless, that is, we set out from the assumption previously expressed by the anonymous 
twve¢, namely that justice and piety are one and the same virtue. 
72 This has been clearly explained by FERRARI (2019), pp. 71-75. 
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the divine, is to live the best possible life for a human being, a happy life; and 
this is the aim of human existence. The fact that man can only achieve all this 
to a limited extent reveals the impossibility for him to transcend his earthly 
nature and, according to the Neoplatonists, marks the unbridgeable difference 
between man and god. 

Before recapitulating my enquiry and moving towards a conclusion, I need 
to take one last step, by examining the influence of the dpotwots 9 argument 
on Christian Neoplatonism and particularly John Philoponus. 


4 Assimilation to God in the Christian Platonism of John Philoponus 


In commenting on Genesis 1: 26, 1 ff., which is to say the passage «And God said, 
Let us make man in our image and in our likeness (xat’ cixova nuetepav xai xor8’ 
duotwotv) etc.», in his De opificio mundi John Philoponus shows how the dyolw- 
atg 8 argument also found its way into Christian Neoplatonism.’? The same 
Genesis passage had already been discussed by Philo of Alexandria by drawing 
upon the Platonic notion of doiwats 82a: I am referring to Philo, De op. mundi 
69, where the likeness between man and god is established at the very moment 
of creation and is the work of the creator god, who sets himself as a model for 
man. Philo is also concerned with establishing in what respect man is similar 
to god: not in his body, since god is immaterial, but rather in his rational soul, 
which is created in the likeness of Intellect, the demiurge of the universe and a 
model for the soul (the influence from Timaeus goc is evident here). 

The question becomes more complex in Philoponus. The Christian Neo- 
platonist enquires «Whether “in our image” and “in our likeness” are different 
things and what each is (Philop. De op. mundi 241, 3-4)». Philoponus, De op. 
Mundi 2.41, 6-8, establishes that they are indeed different things and explains 
that the expression «in our likeness» signifies both that man derives his god- 
likeness from the fact of choosing to live virtuously and that he establishes 
a relationship with god which depends on his effort to be godlike. He sup- 
ports this interpretation by invoking certain precepts of the saints and the 


73 The question of duoiwats Se in relation to happiness as the aim of human life — a con- 
nection explicitly established by the Middle Platonists but already adumbrated by Plato 
himself, who in the Timaeus regards the likeness between he who contemplates and the 
object of his contemplation as the aim of life — finds a remarkable echo in many Byzantine 
Christian authors. In this field too much remains to be investigated, since very few studies 
have been published on the topic: one must mention MERKI (1952), and WILKEN (2003). 
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apostles: from Luke 6: 27ff.4 he infers the prescription to lead a virtuous life; 
from Matthew 5: 45, 1ff.,”> the aim of a virtuous life, namely becoming children 
of god. Philoponus further draws upon scriptural passages that in one way or 
another enjoin us to become godlike: from Luke 6: 36, 1 ff., «Be merciful, just as 
your Father is merciful»; Matthew 5: 48, 1, «Be perfect, therefore, as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect»; 7 Corinthians 11:1, 1, «Follow my example, as I follow the 
example of Christ»; 1 John 3: 2, 2 ff., «Dear friends, now we are children of God, 
and what we will be has not yet been made known. But we know that when 
Christ appears, we shall be like him». So, according to Philoponus, while the 
expression «in our image» means that god’s act of generation has created man, 
what the biblical text means by the expression «in our likeness» is that a man 
is generated only potentially (Suvduet povov), ie. in such a way that his rational 
substance is potentially receptive of god, but will receive god actually «when 
through knowledge of the truth, a life pure to the highest degree, and care for 
the needy, he has assimilated himself to god (6te dik yuwoews dAnPods xai Biov 
xabapdtyntos xat Tig THV Seopevwv adtod mpovotag eEwpowly tq Gq — Philop. 
De op. mundi 241, 26-242, 2)». As we can see, much as in the case of the other 
Neoplatonists, for Philoponus assimilation to god entails a process combining 
practice, theory, and catharsis. He goes on to explain that according to Genesis, 
«When god created mankind, he made them in the likeness of god» (5: 1, 1). 
The text further states that man has been generated «in the image» of god, 
whereas it omits to mention the fact that man was generated «in the likeness» 
of god, because more than just generation by god is required in order for there 
to be likeness: it is necessary for man to live by making virtuous choices. By 
contrast to what we read in Philo, therefore, the likeness between man and 
god is not established through the act of generation and ex parte dei; rather, 
what is required is the conscious exercising of practical and theoretical virtues, 
leading to catharsis. «Hence [Philoponus concludes, quoting the Theaetetus 
passage |, I believe that the wise men of old defined philosophy as follows: phi- 
losophy means being like god, as far as this is possible for man, and this is the 
same as saying that man has been generated in god’s likeness (@tAogogia éotiv 
Suotwats Oe, xate To Suvatov dvdownw- tTadTOV dE TOOT EoTI TO xeLO” Spoiwatv Feod 
yeveo8at tov &v8opwnov — Philop., De op. mundi 242, 1-14)». 


74  «ButI say to you who hear: Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless those 
who curse you, pray for those who mistreat you». 
75 «[...] that you may be children of your Father in heaven [...]». 
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5 Conclusions 


As should be evident from what has been argued so far, there is little point 
in trying to draw some conclusions. Rather, it would be more reasonable to 
try and recapitulate the positions of the various Neoplatonist commentators, 
which are largely convergent yet display certain differences; and these differ- 
ences are quite justified, considering that the insights provided by the Platonic 
passages touching upon the topic of doiwats 8e@ are not easily reconciled. It is 
clear that Alexandrian Neoplatonism, which was very distant from the mysti- 
cism of Plotinus and the marked religiosity of Athenian Neoplatonism, inter- 
preted assimilation to god as a prescription encompassing both the practical 
and the theoretical life. It represents the outcome of a process that leads man 
to exercise the various virtues at different levels: at a first level, by following his 
natural disposition and exercising the civic virtues; at a second level, which 
requires intelligence and hence knowledge, by exercising these same virtues 
with full theoretical awareness. The exercising of virtue is an ascent to the 
divine realm, but at the same time man acquires his virtues from the intelli- 
gible realm, which he has contemplated through the original condition of his 
soul prior to union with the body — embodiment being the earthly condition 
of man that prevents him from being god.’ The exercising of virtues coincides 
with progressive detachment from the body and the gradual regaining of a 
condition of familiarity with the divine. This familiarity amounts to participa- 
tion in cosmic rationality, which in turn is an expression of intelligible ratio- 
nality. The soul achieves this condition of harmony through its contemplation 
of the intelligible — or, more accurately according to the Neoplatonists, through 
its turning to Intellect, which might also be called justice achieved through 
intelligence. This condition makes man pious, which is to say capable of deal- 
ing with holy things, dear and close to the gods — «a man who can see god», as 
Porphyry would put it. At the same time, however, it also affects the sphere of 
ethos, where it translates into care for those who need to pass from ignorance 
to knowledge. 

In such a way, the Neoplatonists interpret (1) Plato’s god as the hypostasis of 
Intellect; (2) intelligence as the theoretical virtue that leads to the knowledge 
of virtues, including the greatest virtue, justice; (3) justice as psychic rational- 
ity, which reflects the rationality of the intelligible realm; and (4) piety as the 
full achievement, albeit within an earthly and human dimension, of the great- 
est possible degree of proximity to god and hence of happiness. In doing so, 
the Neoplatonists bring together the various aspects of the theory of duotwots 


76 ~—-Cf. Plat., Soph. 216b7-c1, where the Eleatic Stranger is not a god but a divine man. 
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9 strewn throughout Plato’s dialogues, in the belief that, once again, they 
are providing the most genuine interpretation of Platonism, as taught by 
Plato himself. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Berkeley, the Theaetetus, and the Platonic Theory 
of Ideas 


Aldo Brancacci 


Platonic scholars are aware of the fact that Berkeley has discussed the 
Theaetetus in one of his works, if only because Miles Burnyeat has mentioned 
this work at the beginning of his influential commentary to the platonic 
dialogue.! Nonetheless, there is no modern study dedicated to the analysis and 
to the interpretation of the Theaetetus offered by the Bishop of Cloyne. The 
current article means to fill this gap and to propose a complete reconstruction 
of both the references to the Theaetetus made by Berkeley and of their rela- 
tive theoretical context. The work that we must take into consideration is the 
Siris, which, in one of its sections, features a substantial harvest of allusions 
to the entire tradition of ancient philosophy. The authors who happen to be 
most frequently quoted by Berkeley are Plotinus and the Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion, Aristotle, and Plato; and many other ancient authors alongside with them 
as well. This extensive system of references, which often intersects themselves, 
causes a significant deal of hardships when coming to distinguish the singular 
aspects of Berkeley’s thought. Moreover, even if we confined ourselves to only 
consider the single references to Plato, we would very soon have to observe 
how the aspects of the platonic doctrine in which Berkeley takes an interest 
are manifold and diverse. Nonetheless, it is safe to say that the focal point is 
reserved to the theory of ideas, which, in the present work, is to be assumed 
as the general reference framework that we need to adopt, in order to reach a 
better understanding of the platonic quotations made by Berkeley. 

The doctrine of ideas appears to be reconstructed under a zealous analy- 
sis of countless passages from the Platonic dialogues. Within this research, it 
is possible to observe the particular attention that has been dedicated to the 
Theaetetus. Berkeley takes advantage of the gnoseological and ontological doc- 
trines presented in this dialogue, as well as in other late dialogues of Plato, 
for three fundamental reasons. First of all, in order to reconstruct a properly 


1 See BURNYEAT (1990), p. 1, who recalls that «Bishop Berkeley, for example, thought that 
in the Theaetetus Plato anticipated and approved the central tenets of his own theory of 
knowledge». 
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philosophical history of a series of theoretical matters which he carefully 
addresses. Secondly to credit some of his own convictions and thoughts, con- 
nected to several matters he faces in his last work. Third, in order to rediscover 
in Plato the original root of notions and concepts that have been passed down 
to modern philosophy. 

Such a thick web of theoretical motivations for the application of the 
Platonic dialogues explains the privileged position that Berkeley attributes to 
Plato within the history of philosophy. Berkeley himself mentions such fact, 
in a singularly powerful and clear passage, that deserves to be quoted in its 
entirety as a proper introduction to this research: 


It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell my readers, that the 
greatest men had ever a high esteem for Plato; whose writings are touch- 
stone of a hasty and mallow mind; whose philosophy has been the admi- 
ration of ages; which supplied patriots, magistrates, and lawgivers to the 
most flourishing states, as well as fathers to the church, and doctors to 
the schools. Albeit in these days, the depths of that old learning are rarely 
fathomed, and yet it were happy for these lands, if our young nobility 
and gentry, instead of modern maxims, would imbibe the notions of the 
great men of antiquity. But in these free-thinking times many an empty 
head is shook at Aristotle and Plato, as well as at the holy scriptures. And 
the writings of those celebrated ancients are by modern treated on a foot 
with the dry and barbarous elucubrations of the schoolmen. It may be 
modestly presumed, there are not many among us, even of those who 
are called the better ort, who have more sense, virtue, and love of their 
country than Cicero, who in a letter to Atticus could not forbear exclaim- 
ing, O Socrates et Socratici viri! nunquam vobis gratiam referam. Would to 
God many of our countrymen had the fame obligations to those Socratic 
writers! Certainly where the people are well educated, the art of piloting 
a state is bed learned from the writings of Plato. But among bad men, void 
of discipline and education, Plato, Pythagoras and Aristotle themselves, 
were they living, could do but little good. Plato hath drawn a very humor- 
ous and instructive picture of such a state; which I mall not transcribe 
for certain reasons. But whoever has a mind, may see it in page 78 of the 
second tome of Aldus’s edition of Plato’s works. 
Siris, § 332 


We are here to paragraph 332 of the Siris, where, after an accurate dissertation 
of several Platonic doctrines, Berkeley pays the highest tribute to Plato. What 
he points out is not only his philosophical value, but his great formative service 
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paid to the elements of political and institutional elites as well. In this regard, 
the reference to the passage 488a—e of the Republic, regarding the renowned 
Platonic statements circa “the philosopher kings’, is extremely meaningful. 
His lash against «these free-thinking times» is just as remarkable as the one 
against all the shallow individuals who disregard the philosophies of think- 
ers like Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle, or who have improperly put the philoso- 
phies of Plato and Aristotle on the same level of the “barbaric” Scholasticism. 
The reminder provided by Berkeley clearly has strong cultural and ideological 
implications, but also manifests the necessity of a resurgence of the studies of 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies and, as it can be observed, of the fig- 
ures of Plato and Aristotle, both on the basis of their works. Thus, it is even 
more relevant, since Berkeley is capable of quoting both Platonic dialogues 
and their passages with extreme precision and extensiveness. After all, the 
Siris as a whole clearly proves how Berkeley distinguishes Plato and Aristotle, 
at least in principle, from the scholastic traditions that, in his days, conveyed 
their philosophies. 

Concerning the discussion devoted to the ideas, we may see the premise to 
paragraph 306, where Berkeley observes how both philosophies of Plato and of 
Pythagoras feature a distinction among three kinds of objects. In the first place, 
the one that implies the form or species, ingenerate and motionless, inalter- 
able, invisible and absolutely imperceptible to the senses, which can only be 
perceived by the intellect. The second species, instead, is represented by the 
mutable world of the sensible things, subject to generation and corruption, 
ever unstable, which are meant to be grasped by senses and belief. Lastly, the 
third species is that of the matter, which is barely detectable and — as a clear 
reference to the Timaeus — only «by a certain spurious way of thinking», since 
it is not the subject to intellect nor to senses. In the words of Berkeley himself: 


In the ancient philosophy of Plato and Pythagoras, we find distinguished 
three sorts of objects: In the first place a form or species that is neither 
generated nor destroyed, unchangeable, invisible, and altogether imper- 
ceptible to sense, being only understood by the intellect. A second sort 
there is ever fluent and changing, generating and perishing, appearing 
and vanishing. This is comprehended by sense and opinion. The third 
kind is matter which, as Plato teacheth, being neither an object of under- 
standing nor of sense, is hardly to be made out by a certain spurious way 
of reasoning Aoytou@ trv vd8w Loyic mioTOv. See his Timaeus.” 
Siris, § 306 


2 BERKELEY (1747), pp. 147-148. 
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The source adopted by Berkeley for this tripartition as a whole, and not just 
for the latter species, is a fundamental page of the Timaeus, a dialogue to which 
Berkeley himself refers and whose wording has been precisely retraced here. 
In order to give a better idea of the faithfulness and of the first-hand reading 
of the platonic text, I shall quote the platonic passage punctually summarized 
by Berkeley: 


This being so, we have to admit that there exists, first, the class of things 
which are unchanging, uncreated, and undying, which neither admit 
anything else into themselves from elsewhere nor enter anything else 
themselves, and which are imperceptible by sight or any of the other 
senses. This class is the proper object of intellect. Then, second, there is 
the class of things that have the same names as the members of the first 
class and resemble them, but are perceptible, created, and in perpetual 
motion, since they come into existence in a particular place and subse- 
quently pass away from there. This class is grasped by belief with the sup- 
port of sensation. Then, third, there is space, which exists for ever and is 
indestructible, and which acts as the arena for everything that is subject 
to creation. It is grasped by a kind of bastard reasoning, without the sup- 
port of sensation, and is hardly credible. In fact, when we take space into 
consideration we come to suffer from dreamlike illusions, and to claim 
that every existing thing must surely exist in some particular place and 
must occupy some space, and that nothing exists except what exists on 
earth or in the heavens. 


PLATO, Tim. 52ab (trans. WATERFIELD) 


What Berkeley adds, to what is explicitly stated in the platonic text, is the iden- 
tification between the platonic notion of the ywpa and the matter, identifica- 
tion which, moreover, is already documented in both antique and late antique 
philosophy, specifically in the Neoplatonic philosophy.’ After a discussion of 
Aristotle's position, which articulates a tripartition of the objects parallel to 
the renowned tripartition of the speculative sciences, within which the notion 
of ywptotév, that Berkeley intends as «separable from corporeal beings and 
sensible qualities», becomes the «abstract», the philosopher proceeds: 


That philosopher held that the mind of man was a tabula rasa, and that 
there were no innate ideas. Plato, on the contrary, held original ideas 


3 The coincidence between the Aristotelian Aylé and the Platonic chora can be witnessed in 
the Platonic and in the doxographic tradition antecedent to Plotinus. In this latter one, such 
coincidence is attested in many treaties, as for example in treaty 11, 4 On the two substances. 
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in the mind, that is, notions that never were or can be in the sense, such 
as being, beauty, goodness, likeness, and parity. Some perhaps may think 
the truth to be this: That there are properly no ideas or passive objects 
in the mind, but what were derived from sense: but that there are also 
besides these her owns acts or operations; such are notions. 

Siris, § 308, p. 148 


In this excerpt, the exposition of the doctrine of ideas is completely 
gnoseologically-oriented and, moreover, it is held by the parallelism (which dif- 
fers from the assimilation) among the Platonic and Aristotelian issue and the 
modern issue, of which, this and other theoretical contexts, Plato and Aristotle 
are considered to be the originators. In such a framework, Plato is often seen 
as the herald of innatism, whilst Aristotle as the one of the tabula rasa, namely 
Locke’s blank slate. This leads Berkeley, who still is a perfect connoisseur of the 
Platonic dialogues, to the inevitable yet provisory simplification implying 
the statement according to which Platonic ideas would reside «inside the 
mind». Vice versa, the following observation regarding the fact that ideas 
could never lie within the senses surely appears to be faithful to Plato, and 
the passage, as a whole, reveals numerous reminiscences of Platonic dialogues, 
eminently the Theaetetus and its doctrine of the xowd. Nonetheless, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph Berkeley takes a step beyond this initial draft and remark- 
ably delves into the matter: 


It is a maxim of the Platonic philosophy that the soul of man was origi- 
nally furnished with native inbred notions and stands in need of sensible 
occasions, not absolutely for producing them, but only for awakening, 
rousing, or exciting into act what was already pre-existent, dormant, and 
latent in the soul, as things are said to be laid in the memory, thought not 
actually perceived, until they happen to be called forth and brought into 
view by other objects. This notion seemed somewhat different from that 
of innate ideas, as understood by those moderns who have attempted to 
explore them. To understand and to be, are according to Parmenides the 
same thing. And Plato, in his seventh letter, makes no difference between 
vods and émtothuy, mind and knowledge. Whence it follows, that mind, 
knowledge, and notions, cither in habit or in act, always go together. 


Siris, § 309, pp. 148-149 


In the first proposition of this paragraph, Berkeley is evidently alluding to the 
Meno, which is clearly echoed in the use of the verb «to awaken», correspond- 
ing to the Platonic éneyépew (Men. 86a7). Berkeley is here probably looking 
also at the Phaedo, as the stress on the «sensible occasions» for knowledge 
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seems to suggest. The key point, to our interests, is represented by the third 
proposition, where Berkeley states that the Platonic conception of ideas is 
«somewhat different» from the one of the moderns (who attempted to destroy 
them), referring, in particular, to Locke and his Essay.* This passage is of essen- 
tial relevance to us, since it clarifies the philosophical meaning of Berkeley’s 
retrieval of Plato. It is known that, for the bishop of Kloyne, Locke's ideas are 
merely singular perceptions; as a result there cannot be ideas (in the Lockean 
conception) which are non-singular, as in universal; therefore the primary 
qualities which are used as a scientific fundament by modern scholars end up 
with no objective fundament, since their realness is relative to the subject that 
perceives them. In this section Berkeley does not indicate the existing differ- 
ences among Platonic and Lockean ideas but, by enlightening the unbreakable 
bond, existing between the level of thought and the level of being, as it is given 
for Parmenides and, just as evidently,® for Plato, he strikes the fundamental 
blow towards the comprehension of said difference. It is this unbreakable 
connection that confers to the platonic idea a function that is both epistemo- 
logical and ontological, and that, by rooting it into the level of being, proposes 
it as the objective principle of knowledge and science. Further on, Berkeley 
engages a discussion concerning the existence of sensible things, mentioning 
how neither Plato nor Aristotle seem to have acknowledged it. His demonstra- 
tion is carried out in a more cautious way towards Aristotle, with a careful take 
on a series of notorious sections of the Metaphysics, some of which seem to 
imply the acknowledgement of the distinct and absolute existence of sensible 
objects. But, from Aristotle’s anti-Megaric argument and from his distinction 
between a potential existence and an actual one, Berkeley correctly concludes 
that «from the fact that something is, it does not follow that it needs to actually 
exist» (§ 312), a concept that is clearly fundamental for Berkeley himself, who 
denied the existence of matter. 

Within this frame, Berkeley attributes to the exegesis of the Theaetetus — a 
dialogue on which he returns multiple times — a particular relevance, partly 
as a premise to the discussion circa the Platonic idea, partly in a further, tight, 
articulate connection to said discussion. 

In paragraph 253 Berkeley discusses this dialogue in the context of an argu- 
ment with Newton and Cudworth among the moderns and Democritus among 
the ancients, and, in general, with all the scholars who believe that mechanical 
principles can provide a clear explanation of phenomena. To them, Berkeley 


4 Cf.S. Parigi in BERKELEY 2007, p. 667 n. 3. 
5 In particular, we must consider the definition of knowledge and science provided in the 
Republic. 
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opposes his thesis according to which all phenomena are truly appearances in 
the mind or in the soul. The external bodies, the figures and the movements 
do not produce nor do they explain such appearances (that is, they do not pro- 
vide them their real, final or efficient, causes), «but they just limit themselves 
to reconduct said appearances to some general rules» (§ 251). Indeed, in the 
natural world there is a certain degree of analogy, constancy and cohesiveness 
within the phenomena, as a groundwork of the so-called general rules: 


[...] and these are a grammar to understanding of nature, or that series of 
effects in the visible world, whereby we are enabled to foresee what will 
come to pass, in the natural course of things. 


Siris, § 252, p. 120 
To support this train of thought, Berkeley takes advantage of the Theaetetus: 


We know a thing when we understand it: and we understand it when we 
can tell or interpret what it signifies. Strictly the sense knows nothing. We 
perceive indeed found by hearing, and characters by sight: but we are not 
therefore said to understand them. After the same manner the phaenom- 
ena of nature are alike visible to all: but all have not alike learned the con- 
nexion of natural things, or understand what they signify, or know how 
to vaticinate by them. There is no question, faith Socrates, in Theaetheto, 
concerning that which is agreeable to each person, but concerning what 
will be in time agreeable, on which all men are not equally judges. He 
who foreknows what will be in every kind, is the wisest. According to 
Socrates, you and the cook may judge of a dish on the table equally well, 
but while the dish is making the cook can better foretell what will ensue 
from this or that manner of composing it. Nor this manner of reasoning 
confined only to morals or politics, but extends also to natural science. 
Siris, § 253, p. 121 


Berkeley has derived from the Theaetetus two important theoretical elements. 

On the one side, the main theme of the confutation of Protagoras, based by 
Plato on the principle of predictability of future things. Such principle involves 
the acknowledgement of the superiority of expert’s knowledge, therefore the 
certainty of his knowledge in comparison to the one of common men, and so 
allows to refute the absolute relativism and subjectivism proper of the theory 
of the homo mensura. 

On the other side, the gnoseological analysis at the base of the theory of 
xowvd, namely the principle according to which sensorial organs are not the 
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ones «with which» we sense things, rather the ones «by means of which» we 
perceive all that is sensible, and the faculty by the means of which we combine 
our sensations and inquire the common ground to all things is the soul.® 

Berkeley goes back to the Theaetetus in other sections as well, connect- 
ing its dictate with a principle that is very close to his philosophy: the exqui- 
sitely Platonic principle of unreality of sensible things, outlined in both the 
Theaetetus and the Timaeus.’ Berkeley is closely following these dialogues, and 
more specifically the first one, when he affirms that there is no proper knowl- 
edge of sensible things: 


Sensible things and corporeal forms are perpetually producing and per- 
ishing, appearing and disappearing, never resting in one state, but always 
in motion and change; and therefore in effect, not one being but a succes- 
sion of beings: while 10 dv is understood to be somewhat of an abstract or 
spiritual nature, and the proper object of intellectual knowledge. 

Siris, § 304, pp. 146-147 


In this context, Berkeley evokes the platonic distinction between 10 yevo- 
yevov and to dv, being this latter the true object to intellectual knowledge. 
Arguing with the Cartesian positions and explicitly referring once more to the 
Theaetetus, to the ancient «theory of the flow», to Protagoras himself and to a 
thick, complex background of Greek philosophy — happily related to the issues 
and the trends characterizing the philosophical culture of his days — Berkeley 
concludes with these important considerations: 


Therefore as can be no knowledge of things flowing and instable, the 
opinion of Protagoras and Theaetetus, that sense was science, is absurd. 
And indeed nothing is more evident, than that the apparent size and 
shape, for instance, of things are in constant flux, ever differing as they 
are viewed at different distances, or with glasses more or less accurate. As 
for those absolute magnitudes and figures, which certain Cartesians and 
other moderns suppose to be in things, that must seem a vain supposi- 
tion, to whoever considers, it is supported by no argument or reason, and 
no experiment of sense. 
Siris, § 304, p. 147 


6 Cf. Plat., Theaet. 178a—179b; 184c-185d. 
7 Cf. Plat., Tim. 27d. 
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Further on, after a detailed dissertation concerning the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, Berkeley refers to the Theaetetus once more with respect to the issue 
of the unity of entities and, more specifically, the unity of man. His thesis, 
inferred from Plato and his scholars, is that in the human soul, prior and higher 
than the intellect, stands unity, that grants us our uniqueness, our direct con- 
junction to the Divinity and our partaking to the prime Unity (§ 345). In this 
scenario Berkeley recalls how, according to the Platonic philosophy, ens and 
unum are the same, by which follows that our minds partake in the existence 
in the same measure with which they partake to the unity. He even adds how, 
after a long and zealous observation, he persuaded himself that the person or 
mind has to be the only indivisible being among all the other created beings 
and the one who partakes the most to unity. Contrarywise, the sensible things, 
defined as ever in becoming, multiple and various as in the ancient «theory of 
the flow», are here recognized a form of unity; as a matter of fact, the ensemble 
of all things can be considered a unique universe in virtue of the connection, 
the correlation and the order among its parts detected by the human mind: in 
the words of the Platonic scholars, and of the philosopher himself, their unity 
consists of their participation to the prime One. 

It is interesting to observe how the Theaetetus has been considered, by 
Berkeley, the most enlightening and explicit document circa the distinction 
between the flow in which sensible things are immersed in and the perma- 
nence of the intelligible entities: 


Socrates, in the Theaetetus of Plato, speaks of two parties of philosophers, 
the péovtes and ot tod dAov otacdtaut, the flowing philosophers, who held 
all things to be in a perpetual flux, always generating and never existing, 
and those other, who maintained the universe to be fixed and immove- 
able. The difference seems to have been this, that Heraclitus, Protagoras 
and Empedocles, and in general those of the former sect, considered 
things sensible and natural; whereas Parmenides and his party consid- 
ered 6 mv not as the sensible but as the intelligible world, abstracted 
from all sensible things. 


Siris, § 348, p. 166 


Berkeley’s conclusion is that, if by things we intend sensible objects, then they 
need to be considered eternally in becoming; if, instead, we intend the intel- 
ligible objects, then they are to be intended as immutable and motionless: 
therefore, those who considered the All as fixed and permanent One «seem 
to have understood the whole of real things, which, in their sense, was only 
the intellectual world, not allowing reality of being to things not permanent» 
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(§ 349). However, in paragraphs 313 and following, the philosopher had gotten 
back to the theory of ideas in Plato, in order to clarify the status of ideas them- 
selves, and there he observed: 


This seems to illustrate the manner in which Socrates, Plato and their 
followers conceived innate notions to be in the souls of man. It was the 
Platonic doctrine, that human souls or minds descended from above, and 
were fowed in generation, that they were stunned, stupified, and intoxi- 
cated by this descent and immersion into animal nature. And that the 
soul, in this éveipwét¢, or slumber, forgers her original notions, which are 
smothered and oppressed by many false tenets and prejudices of sense. 
Insomuch that Proclus compares the soul, in her descent invested with 
growing prejudices, to Glaucus diving to the bottom of the sea, and there 
contracting divers coats of sea-weed, coral, and sliells, which flick close to 
him and conceal his true shape — § 314 — Hence, according to this philoso- 
phy, the mind of man is so restless to make off that slumber, to disengage 
and emancipate herself from those prejudices and false opinions, that 
so straitly beset and cling to her, to rub off those covers that disguise her 
original form, and to regain her primitive state and first notions: Hence, 
that perpetual struggle to recover the lost region of light, that ardent third 
and endeavour after truth and intellectual ideas, which she would nei- 
ther seek to attain, nor rejoice in, nor know when attained; exception had 
some praenotion or anticipation of them, and they had lain innate and 
dormant like habits and sciences in the mind, or things laid up, which are 
called out and roused by recollection or reminiscence. So that learning 
seems in effect reminiscence. 


Siris, §§ 313-314, pp. 151-152 


Having in mind the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, from which he derives the 
theme of drowsiness,’ and the Meno and the Phaedo, as for the identification 
of knowledge with recollection, Berkeley appropriately connects the doctrine 
of ideas to the doctrine of reminiscence. From these dialogues, he borrows 
the necessity to ascend from the sensible level, which is devoid of substantial 
realty, to the intelligible one. The necessity and the significance of this impera- 
tive are illustrated in paragraph 330, the one introducing that very paragraph 
332, which we have quoted at the beginning of this paper, and paying a tribute 
to the philosophy of Plato, establishing it as the cornerstone for said ascension. 


8 Cf. Plat., Tim. 52b7; moreover cf. Phaedr. 246e. 
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For its part, paragraph 330 synthesizes the discussion held around the Platonic 
philosophy, concluding it by saying that 


Therefore, in order to tame mankind, and introduce a sense of virtue, 
the best human means is to exercise their understanding, to give them 
a glympse of another world, superior to the sensible, and while they 
take pains to cherish and maintain the animal life, to teach them not to 
neglect the intellectual. 

Siris, § 330 


In this passage, the ethical needs merge with the metaphysical ones and, more- 
over, the cohesiveness among these two theoretical lines and the theme of the 
unreality of sensible things, on which Berkeley has dwelled in the previous 
chapters, in reference to Plato, reveals itself. 

After paying homage to Plato, in paragraph 332, Berkeley moves on with his 
exposition of Platonic philosophy, culminating with the following, essential 
section, in paragraph 335: 


But it must be considered, that in the Platonic system, order, virtue, law, 
goodness, and wisdom are not creatures of the soul of man, but innate 
and originally existent there in, not as an accident in a substance, but 
as light to enlighten, and as a guide to govern. In Plato’s style, the term 
idea does not merely signify an inert inactive object of the understand- 
ing, but is used as synonymous with aitiov and dpyy, cause and principle. 
According to that philosopher, goodness, beauty, virtue and such like, are 
not sigments of the mind, nor mere mixed modes, nor yet abstract ideas 
in the modern sense, but the most real beings, intellectual and unchange- 
able, and therefore more real than the transient objects of sense, which 
wanting stability cannot be objects of sense, much less of intellectual 
knowledge. 


Siris, § 335, pp. 161-162 


This passage clearly reveals a deep comprehension of the platonic idea. In the 
previous paragraph, Berkeley has discussed how notions such as knowledge, 
order, law, virtue, or goodness have no inherent substantiality, there is nothing 
«real and independent per se» about them (as a reference to the Platonic con- 
cept of attd xa8’abtd), since they are complex ideas shaped by the intellect: 
thus, it could seem improper to refer them to the Divinity and one could infer 
that a more substantial form of being could better befit it. What follows is the 
capital specification, according to which platonic ideas are not to be considered 
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as mere cognitive products (as Antisthenes claimed in the ancient times), nor 
are they, as stated by Locke, combined means or, generally speaking, abstract 
ideas, as they have been intended by the moderns: they are rather entities fea- 
turing a structuring function towards knowledge and a substantial realness. If 
anything, they are given the maximum degree of substantial realness, making 
ideas the realest beings of all, immutable, serving as a foundation for science, 
and therefore the highest intellectual beings as well. Shortly before this disser- 
tation, using an Aristotelian vocabulary, Berkeley had pointed out how order, 
virtue, law, goodness and knowledge within the Platonic system do not stand 
as products of the soul, but rather as innate ideas already existing in it — not 
as accidents inherent to a substance, «but as light to enlighten, and as a guide 
to govern» (§ 335). It seems to me that Berkeley is here using a metaphori- 
cal language of Platonic derivation to point out the proper function of ideas. 
It would probably be far-fetched to see here a foreshadowing of the function 
that, later on, is going to be recognized by Natorp to the Platonic idea when 
considering it the precursor of Kant’s a priori. Nonetheless, there is a common 
ground to the two interpretations. In that regard, Berkeley’s characterization 
of the idea not only as «cause» (according to the Platonic meaning) but also 
as apy, «principle» of knowledge, should not be understated. Moreover, as 
already observed in the previously quoted paragraph 309, the terms «awaken, 
evoke and actualize», indicating the way the idea operates with respect to 
knowledge, are to be considered extremely meaningful and full of potential 
further developments. What is for sure is that this section highlights not only 
the foundational, but also the orientational function, proper of the Platonic 
idea in regard to knowledge, since the idea, in Berkeley’s words, is not «inert 
and inactive». Then again, in deference to the Parmenidean identification of 
voetv and etvat, the idea owns the highest degree of ontological realness not in 
spite, but because of its orientational function: these two aspects, equally con- 
stitute the idea, and are perfectly grasped by Berkeley, expressing the absolute 
specificity of the Platonic vision within the history of philosophy. 

The following paragraphs insist on the ontological extent of the idea. There, 
after recalling some of the previously suggested observations and connect- 
ing Plato to Pythagoras and the Pythagorean tradition, with the purpose of 
clarifying the status’ difference existing among ideas and sensible entities, 
Berkeley says: 


By Parmenides, Timaeus and Plato a distinction was made, as has been 
observed already, between genitum and ens. The former fort is always 
generating or in fieri, but never exists, because it never continues the 
same, being in a constant change, ever perishing and producing. By entia 
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they understand things remote from sense, invisible and intellectual, 
which never changing are still the same, and may therefore be said truly 
to exist: ousia, which is generally translated substance, but more prop- 
erly essence, was not thought to belong to things sensible and corporeal, 
which have no stability; but rather to intellectual ideas, to discerned with 
more difficulty, and making less impression on a mind stupified and im- 
mersed in animal life, than gross objects that continually beset and sol- 
licit our senses. (§ 337) The most refined human intellect exerted to its 
utmost reach, can only seize some imperfect glympses of the divine ideas, 
abstracted from all things corporeal, sensible, and imaginable. Therefore 
Pythagoras and Plato treated them in a mysterious manner, concealing 
rather than exposing them to vulgar eyes; so far were they from thinking, 
that those abstract things, although the most real, were the fittest to influ- 
ence common minds, or become principles of knowledge, not to say duty 
and virtue, to the generality of mankind. 
Siris, § 336, pp. 161-162 


This section insists on the ontological status of the idea: here Berkeley, with his 
usual precise and deep comprehension of the platonic conception, carefully 
distinguishes between that which is generated, and that which always is, visibly 
referring himself to the Timaeus, but also having in mind other dialogues, such 
as the Phaedrus, the Phaedo and the Republic, which he is going to more explic- 
itly quote further on in a passage that we will not be able to discuss here, since 
it would lead us astray from the present research. The philological-conceptual 
prominence of Berkeley is inestimable: he beautifully observes how the word 
ovoia, commonly translated as «substance», should be translated as «essence». 
In this regard, it goes without saying that Berkeley reads Plato in Greek, as it 
can be deduced by the repeated quotations in Greek, by the reference to the 
Aldine tradition, with the precision with which he mentions the single pas- 
sages from the Platonic dialogues: even the conferral of «divine» as an attri- 
bute to the ideas is directly derived from Plato. 

Even in this section Berkeley cares to warn how «those abstract entities», 
which are nonetheless «the realest ones», are, at the same time, «principles of 
knowledge», as in they hold a structuring and organizing function in regards 
to knowledge: a function that, once more, could lead us to see the contours 
of an antecedent to the transcendental function recognized, in another philo- 
sophical context, by Natorp to Platonic ideas. Of great significance, as well, is 
the section in which, taking a leap beyond the gnoseological function of ideas 
as principles and conferring them an ethical extent, Berkeley points out that 
ideas are «principles of knowledge, not to say duty and virtue, to the generality 
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of mankind» (§ 337). This way of considering and interpreting ideas is defi- 
nitely Platonic. Berkeley proves that he has not applied a foreign interpretive 
grid to the Greek philosopher's doctrine in order to understand the theory of 
ideas, he has rather derived its comprehension by a thorough investigation 
of the dialogues’ texts and theoretical structures: this way, ontology, gnoseol- 
ogy and ethics end up being interwoven together just like they happen to be 
in Plato. 

At this point, we read the final paragraph about this clever reconnaissance 
on the Platonic Ideenlehre: 


Aristotle and his followers have made a monstrous representation of the 
Platonic ideas; and some of Plato’s own school have said very odd things 
concerning them. But if that philosopher himself was not read only, but 
studied also with care, and made his own interpreter, I believe the preju- 
dice that now lies against him would soon wear off or be even converted 
into a high esteem for those exalted notions and fine hints, that sparkle 
and shine throughout his writings. 
Siris, § 338, pp. 162-163 


This passage is extremely relevant and, under a certain point of view, extraor- 
dinary for the time in which Berkeley writes. He has not only provided us 
with a faithful and closely documented interpretation of the platonic doc- 
trine of ideas and formulated some insightful considerations of philological- 
conceptual nature, but he has also suggested a concise hermeneutic of the 
dialogues revolving around three principles: reading, attentively, studying, 
and properly understanding. Moreover, Berkeley is capable of criticizing 
Aristoteles, or even better the Aristotelian argument on Platonic ideas, notori- 
ously expressed in Met. A 9 and in the parallel sections of Met. M 4-5. Berkeley 
doesn't explain why, according to him, the Aristotelian doctrine of ideas is a 
«heavily counterfeit version», but still, considering the punctuality and the 
depth of Berkeley's interpretation, not to mention how it is soundly based on 
the Platonic texts and on an excellent understanding of the spirit of Plato’s 
philosophy, it is only appropriate to believe that, with that strong formula, on 
the one side he means to allude to the argument, forwarded by Aristotle, 
on both the doctrine of ideas and the doctrine of the principles (the latter 
belongs to Plato’s oral teachings), and on the other side to the theoretical sys- 
tem of the Aristotelian argument as a whole. Even though it does not deplete 
it, Berkeley’s immaterialism could never have embraced the realist assumption 
underlying the Aristotelian notion of ovcta. 
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Vice versa, the platonic thought perfectly collides with the Berkeleyan one, 
since it traces back the concept of the Being to the immaterial idea and such 
identification aligns, in Plato, with a parallel decay of the sensible world’s 
ontological status. While the first Platonic thesis is repeatedly celebrated by 
Berkeley, the second one seems to completely adhere to his own philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, this second thesis is the cornerstone to many other sec- 
tions of the Siris, which we cannot afford to properly discuss in the present 
paper, but nonetheless, affect the very core of his philosophy. Ultimately, we 
have to mention how Berkeley's denial of the Aristotelian argument against 
the Platonic idea is perfectly cohesive with his take on the latter. The fact that 
the Irish philosopher states that «some of Plato’s own school have said very 
odd things concerning them» further encourages us to believe that he must 
have been fully aware of the middle and Neoplatonic interpretation of ideas 
as thoughts residing within God’s mind. Such point of view was, as a matter 
of fact, extremely diffused during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, 
to the extent that it reaches up to Kant, and it is going to decline only after the 
rise of the nineteenth century hermeneutic and with the development of 
the historical-philosophical method, which have both been fruitfully applied 
to the exegesis of the platonic dialogues. What is certain, and in this regard we 
need to keep in mind that Berkeley was a proficient Biblicist himself, is that in 
the Siris there already is a remarkable and substantial foreshadowing of this 
new hermeneutic. 
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